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PREFACE. 


"yHE  fact  that  the  Master  Builders'  Exchange 
'  of  Philadelphia  is  now  regarded  as  one  uf 
the  foremost  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the 
countrj,  in  addition  to  the  important  place  it 
occupies  in  the  business  community  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  suggested  the  advisability  of  jirepar- 
ing  this  volume  while  the  facts  incident  to  the 
organization  of  the  Exchange  are  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  those  active  in  its  formation.  Tlie 
following  pages  tell  of  the  mception  of  the 
Exchange ;  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed ; 
its  early  struggles  for  a  conspicuous  place  before 
the  public  and  the  prominent  pai-t  taken  by  its 
representatives  in  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Association  of  Builders.  In  coming  year.*  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  Historical  Committee  to 
compile  the  succeeding  chapters  to  this,  the  lirst 
History  of  the  Master  Builders'  Exchange  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
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HISTORY 


MASTER  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE 

OF    PHILADELPHIA. 


I. 
le  Master  Builders'  Exchange  of  Philadel- 
phia was  first  conceived  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Reeves,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Master 
Plasterers'  Company  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  time 
when  the  building  interests  of  the  city  were 
endangered  by  labor  troubles  and  unbusiness- 
like competition. 

He  outlined  to  a  few  prominent  mechanics,  in 
a  general  way,  the  kind  of  organization  needed 
to  remedy  existing  evils,  and  to  cope  with 
prospective  difficulties  in  tlie  building  trade. 
Receiving  much  enconrageniont.  ho  decided  to 
present  his  plan  to  the  Master  Plasterers'  A.'iso- 
ciation  for  its  consideration.  Mr.  William  H. 
Albertson,  another  active  member  of  that  or- 
ganization, agreed  to  support  Mr.  Reeves  in  any 
move  tending  to  establish  an  association  on  the 
proposed  lines,  and  it  was  partially  due  to  his 


suggestion  that  the  matter  was  broached  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Master  Plasterers'  Company  on 
June  7,  1886. 

In  presenting  his  idea  of  the  organization 
needed,  Mr.  Reeves  said : 

"Mr.  President:  —  For  over  one  hundred 
years  trades  organizations  have  prospered  in 
Pliiladelphia.  It  was  one  of  these — the  Car- 
penters' Company — that  gave  shelter  to  the 
first  Continental  Congress  on  September  4, 
1774,  and  it  is  proper,  if  not  absolutely 
necessarv,  that  the  members  of  that  com- 
pany,  this  company,  and  every  similar  or- 
ganization, unite  under  one  common  banner  for 
the  benefit  of  the  building  trade.  The  journey- 
men have  concentrated  their  organizations  and 
are  gaining  in  strength  and  importance  every 
day.  The  master  mechanics,  as  a  class,  have  no 
central  body  to  meet  with  or  deal  with  them. 
Such  an  organization  will  be  needed  sooner  or 
later,  if  it  is  not  now.  More  than  this,  gentlemen, 
the  employing  mechanic  of  a  great  city  has  a 
place  in  society.  His  knowledge,  his  capital  and 
his  business  standing  give  to  him  that  right,  and 
but  few  have  acquired  it.  By  forming  an 
organization  such  as  I  propose  a  conspicuous 
place  will  present  itself,  and  moreover  we  will 
be  benefited    by  the   strength  of  unity.      The 


CHARLES  H.  REEVES. 
Charles   H.  Reeves,  the  founder  of  the  Master  Builders'  Ex- 


change of  Philadelphia, 
Reeves.  He  was  born 
Franklin  and  Wrtllace 
!ndcd  the  public 
pnvaie  educational  in 
when  he  was  apprcnitc 
trade,  that  gentleman  ! 
After  serving  his  ap 
admitted  to  piirtnersl 
Woolman  Reeves.  un( 
&  Sons,  master  plasten 
Pennsylvania  Voluntei 


is  the  son  of  Eiwood  and  Eliiabeth 
he  old  Spring  Garden  district,  near 
■els,   Philadelphia,   March   11,1839. 

■ooSs  of  the  city  and  several  of  the 
itions  of  the  vicinity  prior  tn  1854, 
0  his  father  to  learn  the  plastering 
ng  established  his  business  in  1832. 
ticcship  Charles  H.  Reeves  was 
with  his  father  and  brother,  J. 
the  firm  name  of  Eiwood  Reeves 
He  served  with  the  Thirty-second 
during  the  civil  war,  and  resumed 
;  business  life  immediately  after  hein^  discharfred.  He 
joined  the  Master  Plasterers'  Company  in  1S64 ;  1'hn.nix  Lodge 
No.  130,  Free  and  .-\rct]ittd  -Masons,  in  1S71.  :ind  has  been 
treasurer  of  Delphi  Senate,  Order  of  Spari:i,  ^inl■L■  lis  orj;ani/a- 
tion.  He  is  als.i  Trcasiiier  of  the  Ma^(cr  liullders'  ICxchange 
of  ITiiladelphia.  and  of  the  MaMer  I'lislertr^'  Companv. 

His  venerable  father  .died  in  1X71.  :m<l  llie  firm  name  was 
chanjted  to  J.  \V.  &  C.  H.  Rei>vi.>s.  ilit  lJusine^^  of  this  linn 
has  been  icniformly  !ar;;e  and  of  ihe  most  inlrii  a(o  ;mil 
elal>orate  descripliim.  ihoy  h-iiin^  |il.inned  ;ind  cM-LUted, 
among  other  notable  optvatirin>,  tlie  Inilfil  Status  Siijireme 
Court  room  in  the  City  Hall,  a^  well  a-,  other  of  the  nvire 
artistic  rooms  in  thai  great  biiildiii- ,  the  hank  .,{  Drexel  A  Co.; 
the  Northern  Liberties,  rra<lesUien's,  N.ilional  .Setarity,  M.imi- 
facturers',  and  other  large  bank  buildings;  Sivarllinii.re  Col- 
lege; Westtown  Friends'  School;  Leliiyli  Lnivevsily ;  >innc 
of  the  Centennial  buildings,  and  many  of  the  tnosi  magnitictni 
private  residences  in  and  about  the  ciiy, 

Mr,  Reeves  attended  the  Convenlic.ns  of  the  Naii.mal  .\sso<i- 
ation  of  Builders  held  at  Boston  in  1886  and  at  Chicago  in  1887. 


■K 


■ftasociations  siirroundiiig  such  an  organization 

■  will  prove  beneficial  to  all.     A  general  meeting 

place  should  be  provided  where  each  member 

can  transact  bnsinesa  quite  as  well  as  in  his  own 

office.       Desks,  stationery,  books  of  reference, 

1  newspapers,  magazines  and  conveniences  of  all 

I  kinds  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  meni- 

I  ber3.     Private  rooms  for  confidential  meetings 

between  members  should  be  provided,  comrait- 

'  tees  should  l>e  appointed   to  consider  plana  to 

rdevate  the  building  trades  and  the  social  stand- 

igng  of  mechanics  in  general,  and  to  bring  about 

'better  business  methods.     It  will   require  but 

little  effort  on  our  part  to  establish  such  an 

institution   and   to  make   it  a  glorious  success 

when  started. 

"I  have  conferred  with  representatives  of  nearly 
every  branch  of  the  building  trade,  but  find  none 
of  them  willing  to  take  the  initiative.  We  can, 
and  I  trust  we  will,  do  it. 

*'  Employing  mechanics  cannot  afford  to  longer 
remain  at  the  mercy  of  associations  organized 
to  fight  them,  and  I  therefore  move  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  members  of  the  Master  Plas- 
terers' Company  be  appointed  to  confer  with  all 
the  interests  represented  in  the  building  trade  of 
Philadelphia  as  to  the  advisability  of  forming 
an  association  or  exchange,  which  shall  have  for 


its  object  the  advancement  and  protection  of  the 
building  trade  and  kindred  industries." 

True  to  his  pledge,  Mr.  Albertson  seconded  the 
motion,  saying  that  such  a  project  appealed  to 
the  better  judgment  of  all  well-meaning  busi- 
ness men,  and  that  there  could  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise. 

President  James  T.  Allen  took  the  floor  and 
advocated  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  saying 
that  the  time  to  act  had  arrived  and  that  he  was 
glad  to  know  that  men  capable  of  carrying  out 
the  project  had  interested  themselves  in  it,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  not  one  dissenting  vote 
would  be  recorded.  The  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
members  present  Mr.  Allen  appointed  himself, 
Charles  H.  Reeves  and  William  H.  Albertson  as 
a  committee  to  take  the  matter  in  charge. 
George  S.  James  said  that  the  committee  would 
certainly  incur  some  expense  and  it  was  only 
right  that  the  Company  should  provide  the 
money.  He  put  his  suggestion  in  the  form  of 
a  motion  authorizing  the  committee  to  draw 
upon  the  Company  for  any  funds  needed,  which 
motion  was  also  unanimously  passed. 

With  a  firm  determination  to  effect  an  organi- 
zation promptly  the  committee  met  on  June  11, 
1886,  at  Mr.  Allen  s  office.  No.  212  South  Tenth 


^ 
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JAMES  T.  ALLEN. 
It  was  James  T.  Allen,  President  of  the  Master  i'bster- 
ers'  CompAny,  who  eniei-iained  the  motion  of  Charles  H. 
Reeves,  before  a  meeting  of  that  body,  which  resulted  lit  the 
tonn:itior  of  the  Master  Builders'  Exchange  of  Philadelphia. 
It  was  lie  who,  by  unanimous  request  of  those  present,  was  made 
ihc  third  member  of  the  comniittee  appointed  by  the  Company 
over  which  he  presided  to  promote  the  scheme  of  establishing 
the  Builders'  Exchange  in  this  city,  and  to  him  belongs  much 
credit  for  the  efficient  work  of  that  commillce.  Mr.  Allen  was 
bom  on  May  34,  1319,  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  educated  at 
private  schools  until  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  irade  of 
pluslcrini:  with  his  father.  J.imes  Allen,  nho  cslablished  himself 
in  the  plasterinE  business  early  in  1819.  and  in  1844.  James 
T.  Allen  was  admitted  to  partnership.  The  elder  Mr.  Allen 
retired  in  1855,  and  his  son,  Thomas  Allen,  was  t.ikcn  into 
partnership  with  James  T.  Allen,  the  firm  name  bcin;;  Allen 
&  llro.  Thomas  Allen  retired  in  iSfio,  and  unlil  ihe  admis- 
sion of  J.  Turley  Allen,  his  son,  James  T.  Allen  conducted 
the  extensive  business  individually.  Mr.  Allen  served  with 
credit  in  the  Reserve  Brigade  of  Ihe  Third  Ret;imenl  durint; 
the  late  war.  He  joined  the  M.isonic  fralernilj  in  1^53.  In 
1845  he  became  a  member  of  the  Master  Plasterers'  Associ- 
ation, and  was  elected  to  the   Presidency  of  ih.il  organization 


street.  Here  the  scheme  was  talked  overand  new 
ideas  were  suggested  and  noted.  Before  an  liour 
hiid  elapsed  the  gentlemen  realized  for  the  lirst 
time  that  they  had  undertaken  to  establish  an  or- 
ganization that  would  be  more  powerful  and  far 
reaching  in  its  influence  than  any  similar  asso- 
ciation then  in  existence  in  Philadelphia.  It 
tlien'  occun-ed  to  them  for  the  first  time  that 
the  well  being  of  a  multitude  would  be  affected 
by  their  work;  that  thousands  of  breadwinners 
would  be  concerned  in  it ;  that  cither  much 
good  or  great  harm  wotiM  resitlt  from  their 
labors,  and  it  was  then  and  there  that  the  real 
policy  of  the  proposed  organization  was  out- 
I  lined.  After  much  discussioD  it  was  agreed  to 
send  copies  of  the  following  cin:ui;ir  letter  to 
representative  men  in  each  branch  of  the  build- 
ing trade : 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  11,  1886. 
Dear  Sir  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Master  Plasterers'  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  held  at  Early's  Hall, 
No.  1321  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
June  7,  1886,  a  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  action  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  forming  an  organization  composed  of  all 
branches  of  the  building  trades. 


6 

If  you  have  an  organization  in  your  branch 
of  the  business  will  you  kindly  bring  it  before 
the  next  meeting  and  have  a  committee  of  three 
appointed  to  meet  with  us  at  some  future  time 
and  place  to  be  agreed  upon,  at  such  time  as 
the  other  organizations  are  heard  from  ? 

Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  H.  Reeves, 
William  H.  Albertson, 
James  T.  Allen, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Albertson  was  selected  to  conduct  all  the 
correspondence  for  the  committee,  while  Messrs. 
Reeves  and  Allen  agreed  to  canvass  their  friends 
personally  in  the  interest  of  the  movement. 

Mr.  Albertson  wrote  to  the  oflScers  of  every 
organization  of  master  mechanics  in  the  United 
States,  asking  them  to  send  him  copies  of  their 
by-laws,  constitution,  and  other  data  concern- 
ing their  associations.  These  gentlemen  not 
only  sent  the  desired  publications,  but  wrote 
him  letters  recounting  the  obstacles  they  had 
encountered,  and  suggesting  new  plans  for  con- 
sideration. All  these  papers  and  letters  were 
carefully  read  and  preserved. 

During  the  interim  between  the  day  the 
circular   letter  was   issued   and  September  8» 


11..1   Vk*.)^. 


WlLL'iM   H.  AI-HERTSON. 


William  H.  Alberts 
nf  the  original  urganii 
rhiladclptija,  was  boi 
Philadelphia  lying  wt 
James  Albenson,  was 
educated  his  son  at  thi 
Alberl&on  served  his 
Campbell  &  Ford,  an 
wiih  Mr.  Albertsnn,  rer 
before  the  tatter  attaJi 
went  to  Memphis,  Tenn.. 


the  present  First  Vlcc-i'rcsident,  one 
of  the  Master  Builders'  Exchange  of 
n  1S3},  at  Chamounix,  3  district  of 
of  the  Schuylkill  River.  His  father, 
'jachmaker  of  some  prominence,  and 
bile  schools  of  the  city.  William  H. 
.■enticeship  at  plastering  with  Messrs. 
.^envards  with  John  W.  Crosby,  who, 
edto  St.  Paul,  Minn.,juat  four  months 
his  majority.  In  1861  Mr.  Albertson 
established  hinist-lf  in  busi- 
ness for  the  first  time,  doing  journey  uork  durinj;  dull  periiids. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  returned  to  l'cnll^yl^;lnia  ;iud 
enlisted  in  the  T«enty-third  Pcnns>lv:mia  Vohintecrs,  served 
three  years,  and  commenced  hu^int-ss  :i»e«  in  l'hiludel[)hia  at 
the  time  nf  the  great  |jl,isierers'  strike,  iK6^-t^,.  «ben  almost 
any  price  could  be  obt;vine<l  by  emjiluyin;;  |ilasicrer>i  «ho  could 
fulfil  contracts.  This  wa^-  .1  singularly  fortunate  occurrence-  for 
Mr.  Albertson,  «ho  conceded  the  advantt  .i^ked  by  the  journcj  - 
men.  and  at  once  secured  a  proMtablc  line  of  trade,  uhii  h  he 


n  up  t( 


In  l8f)6he  joined  the  Masltr  I 
delphia,  of  which  he  ih  now  \ire 
ilton  Lodge,  No.  54.  Frt-e  ,ind  Ai 
has  been  closely  idenliticd  with  1 
character  for  over  lucnty-livc  ye.i 
of  the  Master  Builders'  E\tliLui;^t 
Quaker  City  Mortar  Company. 
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1886,  the  date  upon  whifli  the  tirst  meeting  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  to  form  the  associatitm 
was  held  at  No.  1321  Arch  street,  Mr.  Albert- 
son  had  been  approached  by  no  less  than  one 
himdred  persona  connected  with  the  building 
trade,  who  expressed  not  only  a  willingness  to 
join  the  proposed  organization,  but  an  urgent 
desire.  The  same  encouragement  was  given 
Messrs.  Reeves  and  Allen,  and  it  was  with 
much  pleasure  that  they  issued  the  call  for  the 
■  first  meeting.  Prompt  action  was  again  de- 
manded, and  as  soon  as  the  nieetmg  was  called 
to  order  David  A.  Woelpper,  who  presided, 
appointed  Stacy  Reeves,  carpenter ;  George 
W.  Roydhonse,  bricklayer,  and  Fred  F. 
Myhlertz,  atone  dealer,  to  draft  a  scries  of 
resolutions  expressing  the  olijccts  of  the  \)if)- 
posed  organization. 

After  some  deliberation,  tlie  f':)llowing  reso- 
lution was  prepared  and  finally  adopted  : 

Seaalced,  That  we.  th«  cdiiiinittitH  apiiciiiitnl  liy  miv  sc\er:il 
OTpuiizatious,  agree  to  recomm^iul  toour  ilitlVrcnt  .iKWciiitious  ilic 
tKceasit;  of  rormiug  an  urguiiizittiou  VDibriX'ing  \M  llic  braiichi-:' 
of  the  bailditig  trade,  master  iiicchnnii»,  nuil  inattriiil  lucii,  Ibr  mir 
mntiul  benefit  BUd  protection.  Said  organ ixii lion  In  )h' kiiriMti  :i8 
the  Hoater  Bnilders'  Exchange  of  the  lity  aiul  iviiiitv  of  I'liila- 
delphia. 

This  resolution  was  signed  by  David  A. 
Woelpper,  lumberman  ;    Michael  Magee,  brick- 
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layer ;  Hugh  Copeland,  stonecutter ;  William  B. 
Carlisle,  painter  and  decorator ;  James  T.  Allen, 
plasterer ;  William  Smith,  bricklayer ;  Sam- 
uel Lloyd,  lumberman;  Fred  F.  Myhlertz, 
stone  dealer ;  Miles  King,  bricklayer ;  Charles 
H.  Reeves,  plasterer  ;  Stacy  Reeves,  carpenter ; 
George  W.  Roydhouse,  bricklayer;  Charles  C. 
Carman,  carpenter ;  David  McMaster,  stone- 
cutter ;  and  John  Gillespie,  brick  manufacturer. 
After  electing  Charles  H.  Reeves  treasurer,  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock  on 
October  13,  1886. 

The  necessity  of  drafting  a  constitution  to 
govern  the  Exchange  was  discussed  at  the  meet- 
ing on  October  13,  and  the  following  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  rough  draft  of  the 
same  for  the  consideration  of  the  association : 
Stacy  Reeves,  Charles  II.  Reeves,  Joseph 
Chapman,  Fred  F.  Myhlertz,  Jacob  .Dowler, 
George  W.  Roydhouse,  and  William  Harkness, 
Jr.  It  was  decided  at  the  meeting  of  this  com- 
mittee, held  on  October  18,  1886,  to  procure  a 
charter. 

The  first  formal  meeting  of  the  Exchange 
proper  was  held  on  November  2,  1886,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association,  No. 
141  North  Seventh  street.  The  following  gen- 
tlemen   were    present :    David    A.    Woelpper, 
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Stacy  Reeves.  William  Smith,  W".  H.  Araau, 
Jacob  Dowler.  George  W.  Roydhoiise,  Miles 
King,  Cliarles  H.  Reeves,  James  T.  Allen,  Joseph 
Chapman,  William  Harkness,  Jr.,  John  F.  Hune- 
ker,  Fred  F.  Myhlertz.  Hugh  Copeland.  John 
Byrd.  William  McBride.  Peter  Carrigan,  A. 
P.  Shannon.  J,  S.  Thorn  and  William  H. 
Aibertson. 

On  December  17,  1886,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  select  nominees  for  directors  and 
to  employ  a  lawyer  to  draft  a  charter  and  attend 
to  such  other  legal  matters  as  might  present 
themselves.  The  committee  acted  promptly,  and 
on  December  28  the  following  Board  of  Direc- 
tora  was  elected :  For  one  year — Miles  King. 
Charles  H.  Reeves,  David  A.  Woelpiier,  Peter 
Carrigan,  William  Harkne.ss,  Jr.,  William  Nice, 
Jr.,  and  Hugh  Copeland.  For  two  years — Stacy- 
Reeves,  George  Watson.  George  W.  Roydhouse, 
William  H.  Aibertson,  J.  Stein  Thorn,  Alfred  P. 
Shannon  and  Fred  F.  Mylilcrtz.  Fur  (liree 
years — John  Byrd,  John  S.  Stevens,  Samuel  J. 
Creswell,  Joseph  Chapman,  John  F.  Hunfiker, 
John  E.  Eyanson  and  Murrell  Dobbins.  Mr. 
Nice  was  unable  to  fill  the  position,  and  Charles 
Gillingham  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  his  resignation.  This  Board  of  Directors,  at 
its  first  meeting,  elected  John  S.  Stevens  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Exchange.  Up  to  the  time  this 
action  was  taken  David  A.  Woelpper  had  pre- 
sided at  every  meeting  of  the  organization. 

Just  about  this  time  a  movement  was  inaug- 
urated by  the  Master  Builders'  Association  of 
Boston  looking  to  the  organization  of  a  National 
Association  of  Builders,  and  the  following  letter 
was  received  from  William  H.  Sayward,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Boston  Association,  inviting  the  local 
body  to  send  representatives  to  a  conference  to 
be  held  in  that  city  to  further  the  project : 

The  Master  Builders'  Association. 

Boston^  Mass.j  Dec.  6,  1886. 

Some  few  months  ago  this  Association  had 
the  honor  of  corresponding  with  associations  of 
a  similar  character,  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  in  relation  to  forming  a  National  Mas- 
ter Builders'  Association,  and  suggested  a  pre- 
liminary conference  in  this  city,  to  which  repre- 
sentatives from  the  principal  associations  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities  should  be  invited. 

This  suggestion  met  with  approval,  and  rep- 
resentatives to  such  a  conference  were  promised 
whenever  arrangements  could  be  perfected  by 
us.  We  now  have  the  pleasure  of  proposing 
the  10th,  11th  and  12tli  days  of  January  next 
as  the  time  of  the  said  conference,  and  we  cor- 
dially invite  you  to  send  a  representative,  hoping 
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JOHN  S.  STEVENS. 

John  S.  Stevens,  the  firsl  President  of  the  Master  Builders' 
Exchange  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  August 
13,  1834.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
and  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  High  School  February, 
1850.  He  learned  the  business  of  blacksmithing  and  building- 
iron  work  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Steward,  of  the  firm  of  Stew- 
ard &  O'Hara.  In  1S55  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  uncle 
and  the  firm  of  Steward  &  Stevens  continued  until  the  death 
of  Mr.  Steward  in  tSBl.  From  a  small  business  the  enlarge- 
ment was  rapid,  and  the  firm  soon  ranked  with  the  largest  in 
that  line  of  business  in  the  country.  They  contracted  for  and 
furnished  the  iron  work  for  many  of  the  most  imposing  struc- 
tures in  Philadelphia,  among  them  the  Masonic  Temple,  the 
new  Post  Office,  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  The  Philadelphia 
Record  building  and  the  banking  house  of  Drexel  &  Co.  They 
also  did  much  of  the  iron  work  in  the  Public  Buildings.  On 
January  1,  1887,  he  admitted  his  two  sons,  William  W.  and 
R.  Steward  Stevens,  to  partnership,  and  changed  the  firm 
name  to  John  S,  Stevens  &  Sons.  Mr.  Stevens  has  been  iden- 
tified with  every  movement  looking  to  the  advancement  of 
Philadelphia  as  a  municipality,  and  is  interested  in  sevenil 
corporations  and  financial  institutions  of  the  first  order.  He 
has  been  ever  willing  to  aid  in  the  elevation  of  the  American 
mechanic,  and  has  accomplished  much  in  that  direction.  He 
was  elected  First  Vice-President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Builders,  at  the  Chicago  convention,  held  in  ^[arch.  1887,  and 
was  elected  President  of  that  association  at  the  Cincinn^Mi 
convention  held  in  1888.  He  has  traveled  extensively  through 
(his  country  and  Kurope.  He  sailed  from  New  York  on  .May 
8,  1889,  for  an  extended  foreign  tour.  He  returned  home  and 
was  tendered  a  magnificent  reception  at  the  Master  liuilders' 
Exchange  upon  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia  on  October  7,  1890. 
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the  dates  fixed  will  be  convenient  and  agi'eeable 
to  you. 

We  suggest  that  the  conference  last  tli  rough 
three  days,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  some  social  as  well  as  business 
civilities  to  our  visitors ;  and,  with  this  in  view, 
we  have  also  arranged  that  our  Annual  Dinner 
shall  take  place  upon  the  evening  of  January 
12,  at  which  the  delegates  will  be  our  honored 
guests.  Kindly  inform  us  at  earliest  conveni- 
ence of  your  acceptance  of  this  invitation,  giv- 
ing us,  if  possible,  the  name  of  the  representa- 
tive you  prop0f=e  to  send.  We  will  secure  rooms 
at  one  of  our  best  hotels  for  all  the  delegat.es, 
and  notify  you  of  the  same  upon  receiirt  of  your 
acceptance.  If  possible,  please  inform  us  on 
what  day  and  what  hour  your  representative 
may  be  expected  here,  and  we  will  have  a  com- 
mittee at  the  hotel  to  greet  him.  and  make  hiui 
acquainted  with  others  as  they  arrive. 

Should  this  course  not  be  practicable,  we 
would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  report  at  our 
rooms  as  early  as  10  o'clock  A.  M..  Monday,  the 
10th,  where  he  will  find  us  ready  to  welcome 
him. 

We  hope  to  receive  an  early  and  favorable 
response. 

For  the  Association, 

Wm.  H.  Savwarii.  Secretary. 
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The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  John  S. 
Stevens  and  Charles  H.  Reeves  were  authorized 
to  represent  the  Philadelphia  Exchange  at  the 
proposed  meeting.  The  committee  visited  Bos- 
ton, inspected  the  Exchange  in  that  city,  talked 
with  builders  and  other  business  men  relative 
to  the  Philadelphia  Exchange,  and  returned 
home  delighted  with  their  trip  and  more  en- 
thusiastic than  ever  over  the  Exchange  in  this 
city,  which  they  recommended  should  be  man- 
aged upon  the  same  general  plan  as  the  one  in 
Boston,  which  included  daily  meetings,  active 
work  in  public  movements,  and  the  establish- 
nu^nt  of  a  permanent  and  popular  resort  for 
builders,  material  men  and  representatives  of 
allied  industries. 

At  the  conference  in  Boston  nine  cities  were 
rei)resented,  and,  after  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
iiitcrcliange  of  opinions  and  experiences,  it  was 
dtH'idc^d  to  issue  a  call  for  a  convention  of  build- 
(»rs,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday,  March 
liU,  18S7,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  National 
Association. 

Up  to  this  time  all  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  local  Exchange  and  its  committees  was 
of  a  rudiuientarv  sort,  but  all  in  the  line  of 
ultimate  usefulness.  The  roll  of  members 
included  : 
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.T.  W.  &  C.  H.  Reeves,  William  H.  Albertsoii, 
James  T.  Allen  &  Son..  David  A.  Woelpper  & 
i'A).,  Harkness  k  Brother.  John  S.  Stevens  &  Sons, 
Stacy  Reeves  &  Sons,  Joseph  Chapman,  William 
McCarter,  Michael  Magee.  Hugh  Copeland,  Jacob 
Dowler,  William  H.  Aman,  Carlisle  &  Joy,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  Samuel  Lloyd,  Atkinson  &  Myhlertz, 
Miles  King,  George  W.  Roydlionse,  Charles  C. 
Carman.  David  McMaster.  John  Gillespie,  Hune- 
ker  &  Son.  William  J.  McBride,  William  Nice, 
Jr.j  Charles  Taylor,  Alfred  P.  Shannon  &  Sons, 
John  Byrd,  R.  F.  Bancroft,  Peter  Carrigan, 
William  W.  Mentzinger,  Wm.  E.  Lindwley,  John 
F.  Prince,  William  T.  Wilkins,  William  J. 
Shedwick,  Washington  J.  Gear.  George  Wtitson, 
Steinmetz  Si  Boarse,  Charles  Hinman,  James 
Turner,  Charles  MeCaiil,  Andrew  Diamond. 
Murrell  Dobbins,  William  Armstrong,  Michael 
B,  Andress,  Henry  R.  Coulomb,  Franklin  M. 
Harris  &  Co.,  Mahlon  Fulton  &  Co.,  James  W. 
Saunders  &  Son,  Weaver  k  Pennock,  Kister  & 
Orem,  John  E.  Eyanson,  Samuel  J.  Creswell 
and  Thomas  Little  &  Son. 

In  accordance  with  a  resohition  adopted  un 
Oct.  18,  1886,  application  was  made  for  the 
following  charter,  which  ^vas  granted  on  Feb. 
17,  1887. 
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CHARTER 

OF  THE 

MASTER     BUILDERS'     EXCHANGE 

OF   PniLADELPniA. 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  having  associated  our- 
selves together,  with  other  citizens,  as  "The 
Master  Builders'  Exchange  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia," are  desirous  of  being  incorporated 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  incorporation  and  regulation  of 
certain  corporations,"  approved  April  29,  1874, 
and  the  supplements  thereto. 

Therefore  declare  the  following  to  be  the 
objects,  articles  and  conditions  agreeably  to 
which  we  desire  to  be  incorporated. 

First. — The  name,  stvle  and  title  of  this 
Corporation  shall  be  "  The  Master  Builders' 
Exchange  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia." 

Second, — The  character  and  object  of  this 
Corporation  shall  be  for  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  the  building  interests  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia;  to  inculcate 
just  and  equitable  principles;  establish  and 
maintain  uniformity  in  commercial  usages; 
acquire,  preserve  and  disseminate  valuable  busi- 
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ness  iufonnatiou,  and  avoid  and  adjust,  a^  far 
aj*  practicable,  the  controversies  and  misunder- 
staudings  which  are  apt  to  arise  between  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  trade,  when  they  have  no 
acknowledged  rules  to  guide  them,  to  the  end 
that  membership  in  this  Corporation  may  be  an 
assurance  to  the  public  of  skill,  honorable  repu- 
tation and  probity. 

Third. — This  Corporation  shall  be  located 
and  transact  all  its  business  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

Fourth. — This  Corporation  fhall  have  per- 
]K?tuat  sncce-ssion . 

Fifth. — The  names  and  residences  of  the  sub- 
scribers are  as  follows  : — 

Stacy  Reeves,  .     .     .     028  North  Sixteentli  st. 
George  Watson,    .     .     723  North  Eighth  st. 
George  W.  Roydhouse,  2007  North  College  ave. 
Miles  King,     .     .     .     101-^  Fairinount  ave. 
Charles  H.  Reeves,    .     922  North  Eightli  st. 
William  H.  Albertson,  (514  North  Fortieth  st. 
David  A.  Woelpper,  .     420  Franklin  st. 
William  Nice,  Jr.,     .     43.3  Christian  .st. 
Hugh  Copeland.    .     .     20.j|  Fitzwatt-r  si. 
Fred  F.  Myhlertz,     .     73(1  North  T\voiiti<Mli  st, 
John  S.  Stevens,  .     .     1127  Mt.  Ycnion  st. 
Samuel  J.  Creawell,  ,     202  S.  Thirty-ninth  st. 
John   Byrd,      .     .     .     1422  Catharine  st. 
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Peter  Carrigan,    . 
J.  Stein  Thoni,     . 
Joseph  Chapman, 
John  F.  Huneker, 
John  E.  Eyanson, 


1523  Wallace  st. 

710  North  Sixteenth  st. 

1938  North  Twelfth  st. 

1711  Ruce  St. 

207  South  Tenth  st. 


William  Ilarkness,  Jr.,  1537  South  Ninth  st. 


Murrell  Dobbins,  .  . 
Alfred  P.  Shannon,  . 
Thomas  Little,  .  . 
John  F.  Prince,  .  . 
Franklin  M.  Harris, 
Michael  B.  Andress,  . 


1825  Green  st. 
1230  Arch  st. 
343  South  Twelfth  st. 
669  North  Fifteenth  st. 
1820  North  Broad  st. 
1206  Wallace  st. 
Sixth, — The    number   of   Directors   shall   be 
twenty-one  (21),  to  consist  of  one  from  each 
trade  represented  in  the  Corporation  (if  practi- 
cable), and  those  chosen  for  the  first  year  are : 
Stacy  Reeves,  .     .     .     628  North  Sixteenth  st. 
George  Watson,    .     .     723  North  Eighth  st. 
George  W.  Roydhouse,  2007  North  College  ave. 
Miles  King,     .     .     .     1513  Fairmounl  ave. 
Charles  H.  Reeves,    .     922  North  Eighth  st. 
William  H.  Albertson,  614  North  Fortieth  st. 
David  A.  Woelpper,  .     426  Franklin  st. 

.     433  Christian  st. 
.     2051  Fitzwater  st. 
.     730  North  Twentieth  st. 
.     1127  Mt.  Vernon  st. 
202  S.  Thirty-ninth  st. 


William  Nice,  Jr., 
Hugh  Copeland,  . 
Fred  F.  Myhlertz, 
John  S.  Stevens,  . 
Samuel  J.  Creswell 


.I..im  Bynl,  .  . 
Peter  Carrigaii,  . 
J.  Stein  Thorn, 
Joseph  Chapman, 
John  F.  Hiuieker, 
John  E,  Eyanson, 
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li'l'J,  Catharine  st. 

lo23  Wallace  st. 

710  North  Sixteenth  st. 

1938  North  Twelfth  st. 

1711  Race  st. 

207  Sonth  Tenth  st. 
William  Harkness,  Jr.,  1537  South  Ninth  at. 
Miirrell  Dobbins,  .     .     1825  Green  st. 
Alfred  P.  Shannon,  .     1230  Arch  st. 

Seventh. — The  Corporation  has  no  capital 
stock,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  such  By- 
Laws,  not  in  conflict  with  tlie  laws  of  thi.s  Com- 
monwealth or  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as 
it  may  deem  suitable  for  its  government, 
and  the  same  to  alter,  amend,  add  to,  and  repeal 
at  its  pleasure;  and  in  its  corporate  name 
to  have  perpetual  succession,  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  plead  and  be  im])Ieaded,  defend  and  be 
defended  ;  to  purchase  or  lease  sncli  real  estate 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  objects  for  wliich  it  is  incor- 
porated, and  to  enjoy  and  pos.-^ews  all  the  i)riv- 
ilegea  and  rights  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
said  Act  of  Assembly  and  supplements  thereto, 
referred  to  in  the  preamljle  of  tbis  instrument. 

Eighth. — The  business  of  tbis  ("orpuration 
shall  be  managed  by  a  President,  tliree  Vice- 
Presidents,  a   Uoard  of  Directors,  a   ('lerk    or 
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Secretary,  a  Treasurer  and  such  other  agents 
and  factors  as  the  Corporation  may  authorize 
for  that  purpose. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seal  this  thirteenth 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  (1887). 

Before  me,  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  for  the 
county  of  Pliiladelphia,  personally  api)eared 
David  A.  Woelpper,  Stacy  Reeves  and  William 
Harkness,  Jr.,  above  named,  and  acknowledged 
the  above  and  foregoing  certificate  and  petition 
to  be  their  act  and  deed. 

Wttn4^s,s  niv  hand  and  seal  of  office  this  four- 
teentli  day  of  January,  Anno  Domini  1887. 

[seal]  George  G.  Pierie, 

liecorder. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  No.  1,  for 
the  county  of  Philadelpliia,  of  December  term, 
188G,  No.  324. 

And  now,  this  second  day  of  February,  Anno 
Domini  1887,  the  foregoing  Charter  of  Incorpo- 
ration having  been  presented  to  me,  a  Law 
Judge  of  said  county,  accompanied  by  due  proof 
of  publicaticm  of  the  notice  of  this  application 
as  required  bv  the  Act  of  Assemblv  and  the  rule 
of  this  court  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  I 
certify  that  I  have  examined  and  perused  the 


mi  writing,  and  have  found  the  same  to  be  in 
pwper  form  and  within  the  purposes  named  in 
tlitr  first  class,  specified  in  Section  2  of  the  Act 
of  General  Assembly,  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  incorporation  and  regulation  of 
certjiin  corporations."  approved  April  29,  1874, 
and  the  supplements  thereto,  and  the  same 
ap])earing  to  be  lawful  and  not  injurious  to  the 
commuuity,  I  do  hereby,  on  motion  of  Richard 
C.  Dale,  Esq.,  on  belialf  of  the  petitioners,  order 
and  direct  that  the  said  Charter  of  the  said 
"The  Master  BuUdera'  Exchange  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,"  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
approved,  and  that  upon  the  recording  of  the 
same,  and  of  this  Order,  the  subscribers  thereto 
and  the  Association  shall  be  a  corporation  by 
the  name  of  "  The  Master  Builders'  Exchange 
of  the  City  of  Philadelpliia,"  for  the  purposes 
and  upon  the  terms  therein  stated. 

[seal]  W.M.  S.  Peikce. 


Recorded  in  the  office  for  Recording  Deeds  in 
and  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  in 
Charter-book  No.  12,  page  T4,  eto. 

Witmss  my  hand  and  t^enl  of  ullii-i'  this  seven- 
teenth day  of  February,  18S7- 

GeoUOK    G.    PlKlIlK, 

[seal]  Ra-unirr  >./  Brals. 
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The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Master 
Builders'  Exchange  of  Philadelphia  was  held 
on  January  25,  1887,  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
rooms,  Mercantile  Library  building  on  Tenth 
street,  north  of  Chestnut,  John  S.  Stevens 
presiding.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  to  serve  for  three  years  upon  the  Board 
of  Directors  :  David  A.  Woelpper,  Charles  H. 
Reeves,  Miles  King,  William  Harkness,  Jr., 
Charles  Gillingham,  Hugh  Copeland  and  Peter 
Carrigan. 

Plans  for  the  management  of  the  Exchange 
were  discussed  at  considerable  length,  a^ter 
which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  pe 
manent  quarters  in  the  best  location  available. 
When  the  meeting  adjourned  every  participant 
was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Exchange 
wa'  now  a  success  beyond  peradventure. 

The  first  honorary  member  elected  to  the 
Exchange  was  Mr.  William  H.  Sayward,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  afterwards  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Builders,  who  visited 
this  city  on  February  16,  1887,  to  address  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Exchange.  He  reviewed, 
in  a  happy  vein,  the  history  of  the  Exchange 
which  prospered  in  Boston  for  a  century  or 
more,  and  assured  the  Philadelphians  that  the 
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Boston  Exchange  would  lend  every  assistance 
in  its  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Master  Builders'  Exchange  of  Philadelphia. 
He  pointed  out  many  pitfalls  to  he  avoided,  and 
made  numerous  suggestions  which,  later  on, 
proved  invaluable  to  the  local  Exchange.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  reported  that  sixty-six  cor- 
porate members  had  signed  the  roll,  four  were 
yet  undecided  whether  or  not  to  become  cor- 
porate or  non-corporate  members,  and  two 
enrolled  as  non-corporate  members.  Twenty- 
eight  persons  who  had  signified  their  intention 
of  becoming  members  were  absent. 

The  subject  of  organizing  a  National  Associa- 
tion of  Builders  was  also  di.scussed,  and  tlie  jilan 
as  outlined  by  Mr.  Sayward  was  heartily  in- 
dorsed. President  Stevens  announced  that  the 
following  delegates  and  alternates  had  been 
selected  to  represent  the  Exchange  at  the  "First 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Builders : "  Fred  F.  Myhlertz,  Henry  R.  Coul- 
omb, William  Harkness,  Jr.,  George  Watson, 
David  A.  Woelpper,  Charles  H.  Reeves  and  John 
S.  Stevens,  delegates ;  William  Gray,  George  W. 
Roydhouse,  William  B,  Irvine,  Stacy  Reeves, 
Charles  Gillingham,  William  H.  Albertson  and 
William  C.  McPherson,  alternates.  It  was  also 
reported  that  the   rotunda  of  the   Philadelphia 
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Exchange,  at  Third  and  Walnut  streets  had 
been  rented  for  a  term  of  two  years  at  a  rental 
of  $2000  per  annum  for  the  local  organization. 

The  Philadelphians  at  the  conference  in  Bos- 
ton took  a  decidedly  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings and  Mr.  Stevens  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
committee  of  five,  api>ointed  by  the  conference, 
to  take  in  charge  the  matter  of  effecting  a 
National  Organization  of  Master  Builders. 

The  First  Annual  Convention  of  Builders 
met  at  Chicago,  on  March  29,  1887,  and  Phila- 
delphia was  again  honored,  Mr.  Stevens  was 
elected  First  Vice-President  and  William 
Harkness,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. Mr.  Harkness  was  selected  by  Secreta,ry 
Say  ward  as  an  assistant  secretary  of  the  meet- 
ing, while  George  Watson,  Charles  H.  Reeves 
and  Geor]L!:e  Rovdhouse  were  chairmen  of  various 
important  committees. 

The  first  actual  business  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  National  Association  after  an  organiza- 
tion had  been  effected  was  the  following  series 
of  resolutions  offered  bv  Mr.  Harkness : 

To  the  Presidenij  Officern  ami  Members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Master  Builders : — 

Gentlemen  : —  Mliereas,  The  old  system  of  binding  apprentices 
to  the  different  trades  has  practicaUy  fallen  into  disuse,  and  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  the  future  advancement  of  the  mechanic  de- 
mands  that  some  action  should  be  taken  on  the  subject,  we  there- 
fore offer  the  following  resolutions : 


WILLIAM  HARKNESS. 

One  of  ihe  best  known  ami  most  popular  members  of  the 
M.iiter  Builders'  Exchange  is  William  Harkness,  who  was 
elected  Secretary  of  ihe  organization  on  October  2.  r88S,  and 
h:is  served  in  that  important  position  to  the  present  time.  He 
uas  born  in  the  old  district  of  Moyamensing.  March  4,  1837. 
For  some  years  he  attended  Ringgold  Grammar  School,  and 
graduated  from  the  Central  High  School  in  July,  1855.  For  a 
shoit  time  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Price  I.  Paiton,  a  Market 
street  merchant.  During  the  war  he  served  under  Colonel 
Turner  G.  Morehead  in  the  Twenty-second  Regiment,  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  Upon  returning  from  the  war  he  engaged  in 
the  plumbing  business  with  his  brother-in-law.  This  partner- 
ship continued  for  three  years  when  Mr.  Harkness  formed 
a  new  one,  with  his  brother,  under  the  firm  name  of  Harkness 
&  Bro.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  famous  Committee 
of  One  Hundred,  and  also  secretary  of  the  Citizens'  Municipal 
Association.  He  is  a  member  of  General  George  G.  Meade 
Post  No.  I,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  Lodge  No,  9,  A.  Y,  M.; 
Master  Plumbers'  Association ;  Masonic  Veterans'  Association, 
and  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Southwark,  He  has  for  years  been 
a  leading  spirit  in  all  movements  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
local  politics  but  never  sought  reward.  In  1892  George  D. 
MeCreary,  Treasurer  of  Philadelphia,  named  htm  as  one  of  the 
Mercantile  Appraisers  of  Philadelphia  to  serve  an  unexpired 
term,  it  being  necessar>'  at  that  time  to  nominate  men  of  un- 
doubted ability  and  sterling  integrity.  He  has  recently  been 
reajtpointed  to  the  same  position  for  a  term  of  three  years. 


AraoJ'nf.  Tlinl  ft  uiiitorni  m^Htem  ul'  iippmitiitwliip  isbimlil  In.- 
Rdoptnl  liy  the  riirioaK  niechuaicftl  IradcH. 

UrmAml,  That  mnuuul  tnuninB-whooln  nliDuliI  be  wilablishHl  n« 
•  port  iif  tbc  piiblit-fldiool  Bystom. 

Htnutrrd,  That  trade  Dit(liI-'ith«oIa  shnald  Im  oifcuu1x»l  by  the 
mrioua  loual  tnwie  oqcHuiailioiu  for  the  ln-ui-tlt  iind  iniprovc.nii'.nt 
of  apprentiivo. 

Tliese  were  referred  to  a  ouniiuiltfc  f{)r  roii- 
sideratiuii  and  report. 

After  a  brief  speech  by  President-elect  RIair, 
of  Cincinnati,  Vice-President-elect  Stevens  was 
Ultroduced  and  delivered  the  following  address, 
which    was    enthusiastically  received : 

Mt.  Chairman^  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Cun- 
vention  : — With  the  well-known  modesty  of  our 
Qiiiiker  City,  the  City  of  Bn.tli.Tly  I.ov<'  (and. 
as  some  of  my  friends  have  added,  now,  of  sis- 
terly affection)  from  which  I  have  come,  I  feel 
that  you  have  honored  our  city  and  not  the 
individual  so  much,  because  I  feel  myself 
really  unworthy  of  the  honor  which  you  have 
conferred. 

In  regard  to  the  object  that  we  have  had  in 
view  in  the  organization  of  this  National  As.'^o- 
ciation  of  Builders  I  wish  to  say  a  word.  Here- 
tofore, gentlemen,  we  have  all  felt  that  the 
mechanic  of  our  country  has  not  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  citizens  at  large  the  recognition 
that  he  deserved.    We  feel  that  it  is  high  time 
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that  the  people  should  know  who  we  are,  and 
what  we  are,  and  what  we  are  doing.  When  I 
was  invited  from  Philadelphia  by  our  friends  in 
Boston  to  attend  the  preliminary  conference, 
and  ex|)ecting  that  I  might  be  asked  to  say 
something  in  regard  to  the  city  from  which  I 
had  been  sent.  I  made  it  mv  business  to  ascer- 
tain,  by  an  examination  of  some  statistics,  what 
we  were  doing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It 
was  something  of  this  kind:  By  examina- 
tion of  the  census  of  1880.  I  found  that  accord- 
ing to  statistics,  which  are  official,  that  there 
are  in  Philadelphia.  146,412  dwelling-houses; 
that  they  had  an  average  of  o^^  persons  to  the 
dwelling.  In  New  Orleans  they  have  36,347  ;  a 
percentage  of  o/^jV  persons.  In  Baltimore, 
oO.Soo:  a  i>eivontage  of  6fV(r.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. o4.1  lO:  a  percentage  of  6/(jV-  St.  Louis. 
4:).02() :  a  percentage  of  S^\.  Chicago,  61,069 ; 
percentage  of  St^rV-  Boston.  43.944;  percentage 
of  Si'oV-  Brooklyn.  62.233 ;  percentage  of  9iV?r- 
Cincinnati,  28.017;  percentage  of  9^^.  New 
York.  73.684 ;  percentage  of  16^^.  Now,  that 
is  a  matter  of  interest.  Then  I  went  to  our  build- 
inir  inspectors  to  ascertain  what  had  been  done  in 
that  line  for  the  last  six  years.  I  found  by  an 
examination  of  our  records  there  that  there  had 
been   38,084    building   operations.      24,672   of 


these  were  dwellings,  which,  added  to  the  pre- 
yious  number,  make  a  total,  at  the  first  of  the 
year,  of  171.084  dwellings  in  Philadelphia.  I 
then  inquired  as  to  the  %aliie  of  these  operations. 
I  learned  there  that  each  one  of  these  comprised 
a  single  operation.  A  large  store  which  we 
had  built,  that  had  cost  $300,000,  was  consid- 
ered a  single  operation.  Our  churches,  our  fae- 
toriea,  and  our  storehou.iies  were  all  .single 
operations,  and  so  on  down  to  the  home  of  thp 
mechanic,  costing,  possibly,  $1000,  And  they 
a.ssured  me  that  $6000  for  each  operation  would 
be  a  fair  average.  But  the  figure  startled  me, 
and  I  said,  "  No,  I  cannot  go  away  from  here 
with  a  statement  of  that  kind ;  I  will  base  it  at 
$5000."  Well,  now,  $5000  for  each  one  of  these 
operations,  makes  a  sum  of  over  thirty  million 
dollars  each  year  that  is  received  and  expended 
by  and  through  the  mechanics  of  Philadelphia. 
Gentlemen,  if  we  spend  $30,000,000  in  Phila- 
delphia, what  is  spent  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, all  over  this  great  country?  $750,000,000 
would  be  a  low  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  expended  tlirough  the  mechanics 
who  are  represented  in  the  Convention  at  this 
time.  Think  of  it!  A  sum  of  money  that  will 
exceed  the  amount  that  is  expended  in  many  of 
our  commercial  exchanges  or  boards  of  trade. 
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And  we  want,  gentlemen,  that  the  public  should 
know  this ;  we  want  them  to  respect  us,  and  we 
want  to  respect  ourselves. 

If  these  few  words  will  make  any  of  you  go 
home  from  here  feeling  that  you  can  lift  your- 
selves  up  in  your  manhood,  and  that  when  you 
stand  alongside  of  a  professional  man,  or  a 
storekeeper, '  or  a  merchant,  that  you  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  interests  of  this  country  that 
exceed  in  magnitude  that  which  he  represents, 
it  will  give  you  that  much  more  self-respect, 
and  you  will  receive  in  accordance  as  you  con- 
sider of  vourselves. 

So  much,  gentlemen,  for  the  busmess  that 
we  do.  Now,  I  ask  you,  should  not  our  own 
dignity  and  our  own  self-respect  be  commen- 
surate with  the  business  that  we  do  ?  Men 
who  represent  the  handling  and  the  distribution 
of  this  large  amount  of  money  should  take  their 
proper  position  before  the  public.  It  is  with  a 
view  to  this  that  we  propose  to  organize  in 
these  ditferent  cities  such  Exchanges  as  have 
been  spoken  of.  You  know,  gentlemen,  the  old 
adage — and  it  is  a  true  one — that  ^'In  union 
there  is  strength."  One  individual  in  a  city  can 
accomplish  but  little;  but  if  they  are  all  united 
in  one  common  cause  success  is  likely  to  attend 
their  eflforts,  and   it  is  for  this  kind  of  union 


that  we  meet.  The  question  lias  been  asked  by 
some  timid  people,  '■  What  is  going  to  be  your 
attitude  toward  the  workingnian  ?  Do  you  pro- 
pose to  array  yourself  in  antagonism  toward  tlie 
employes?"  I  say,  No.  most  emphatically.  No! 
(Applause.) 

We  want  to  appeal  to  the  great  mass  of 
workingmen — the  conservative  element  of  the 
working-classes — who  to-day  are  led  and  ruled 
by  a  few  demagogues,  and  we  want  to  show 
them  that  we,  the  employers,  are  their  friends 
and  not  their  enemies.  To  illustrate,  I  will 
simply  say  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  I  am 
informed  they  have  a  bricklayers'  association, 
compo-sed  of  nineteen  hundred  nieniber:*,  and  the 
average  attendance  at  their  meetings  for  the 
past  year  has  been  less  than  one  hundred. 
Those  one  hundred  men,  the  agitators,  come 
there  and  make  laws  for  the  control  of  the 
nineteen  hundred.  Gentlemen,  we  want  to 
reach  the  hearts  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
eighteen  hundred  that  do  not  go  there,  and 
let  t?iein  assert  their  power  to  sit  down  upon 
the  one  hundred  agitators,  and  acknowledge 
that  we  are  their  friends,  and  that  their  interests 
and    ours    are    identical.     (Applause.) 

I  have  been  asked,  "What  further  do  you 
expect  to   accomplish   by  these   Exchanges  ? " 
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May  I  map  out  to  you,  just  briefly,  the  plans 
that  have  been  revolving  in  my  own  mind,  and 
in  the  minds  of  the  directors  of  our  Exchange 
in  Philadelphia,  where  an  infant  institution 
was  incorporated  in  the  year  1887 — so  you 
know  we  cannot  be  very  old — ^and  we  are  now 
fitting  up  an  Exchange-room  which  we  expect 
to  open  with  proper  ceremonies  on  April  7,  in 
Philadelphia.  We  expect  to  have  with  us 
probably  five  or  six  hundred  of  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  besides  the  architects  and  build- 
ers. When  we  are  well  settled  it  is  proposed 
that  we  shall  send  an  invitation  to  the  differ- 
ent trade  organizations,  asking  them  to  send 
a  committee  of  three  or  five,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  meet  us  at  our  Exchange,  when  our 
Board  of  Directors  will  endeavor  to  show  and 
explain  to  them  the  object  of  our  Exchange, 
and  try  then  and  there  to  inaugurate  a  move- 
ment that  shall  prevent,  in  the  future,  any 
strikes ;  to  tiy  and  teach  them,  if  we  can  by 
moral  suasion,  that,  if  they  have  any  wrongs, 
thev  should  come  to  us,  as  a  brother-man  would 
go  to  another,  and  say, '"  Let  us  confer  together." 
That  is  what  we  want  to  get  at  in  that  line. 
Next,  we  propose  that  we  shall  divide  ourselves 
into  committees ;  we  have  in  our  Board,  prob- 
ably ten  trades  represented ;  one  man  from  each 


will  confer  with  his  colleagues  in  tlie  same 
branch  of  business  and  select  a  form  of  speci- 
fications, that  shall  be  brief  and  intelligible 
to  himself  and  to  the  rest  uf  theni ;  we  then 
propose  to  call  a  committee  of  tbe  chapter 
of  architects,  and  submit  it  to  them  in  order 
that  we  may  agree,  and  thus  establish  some- 
thing that  we  have  not  had  in  Philadelphia — 
uniforraity  in  specifications.  We  shall  ask  for 
sufficient  details  previous  to  making  an  esti- 
mate, so  that  we  will  make  no  mistakes. 

Then  we  have  a  little  scheme  in  our  mind3, 
of  this  kind  :  We  charge  two  hundred  dollars 
as  membership  fees  for  the  corporate  members, 
and  we  limit  them  to  one  hundred,  which  makes 
a  fund  of  $20,000.  We  limit  our  non-corporate 
members  to  two  Inmdred.  They,  with  the  cor- 
porate members,  each  of  them,  pay  fifty  dollars 
l}er  year  for  the  use  of  om-  Excliange-rooms. 
which  are  intended  to  be  a  down-town  office, 
where  a  man  who  lives  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
city  can  receive  his  mail  and  transact  his  Imsi- 
ness.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  year  we 
expect  to  put  up  a  biiihlinj^  tliat  Nliall  liave,  pos- 
sibly on  the  iirst  floor,  the  Master  Builders'  Ex- 
change National  Bank;  in  the  sectind.  the  rooms 
of  the  Association;  adjoining  it.  a  iicrmaucnt 
exliibition,  as  you  have  here  in  Chicago.    On  tlie 
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upper  floors,  architects'  offices,  while  on  the  top 
of  this  building  (possibly  the  12th,  13th  or  14th 
story),  with  fast  running  elevators,  we  hope  to 
have  a  dining-room  attached,  so  that  a  man 
can  come  down  to  that  bank,  deposit  his  money 
(and  he  will  have  lots  of  it),  and  then  he  can 
go  up  in  the  Exchange  and  attend  to  the  busi- 
ness there ;  up  to  the  architect's  (^ce  and  make 
another  contract;  and  then  up  and  get  his 
dinner,  and  down  to  his  business,  and  all  in 
a  couple  of  hours.  Brethren,  all  go  home  and 
do  likewise.     (Continued  applause.) 

I  forgot  to  say  that  I  thank  you  for  electing 
me  First  Vice-President.     (Laughter.) 

It  was  at  this  convention  that  the  famous 
"  Declaration  of  Principles  "  governing  all  asso- 
ciations identified  with  the  National  Association 
of  Builders  was  adopted  as  follows : 

This  Association  affirms  that  absolute  pei> 
80iial  independence  of  the  individual  to  work  or 
not  to  work,  to  employ  or  not  to  employ,  is  a 
fundamental  principle  which  should  never  be 
questioned  or  assailed;  that  upon  it  depends 
the  security  of  our  whole  social  fabric  and  busi- 
ness  prosperity,  and  that  employers  and  work- 
men should  be  equally  interested  in  its  defense 
and  preservation.  While  upholding  this  princi- 
ple as  an  essential  safeguard  for  all  concerned. 


this  Association  would  appeal  to  employers  in" 
the  building  trades  to  recognize  that  there  are 
many  opportunities  for  good  in  associations  of 
workmen  ;  and  while  condemning  and  opposing 
improper  action  upon  their  part.,  they  should  aid 
and  assist  tliem  in  all  just  and  honorable  ])ui^ 
2)oses.  That  while,  upon  fundamental  princi- 
ples, it  would  be  useless  to  confer  or  arbitrate, 
there  are  still  many  points  upon  which  confer- 
ences and  arbitration  are  perfectly  right  and 
projwr,  and  that  upon  such  points  it  is  a  mani- 
fest duty  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  associations  to  confer  together,  to 
the  end  that  strikes,  lock-outs,  and  other  dis- 
turbances may  be  prevented.  When  such  con- 
ferences are  entered  into,  care  should  be  taken 
to  state  clearly,  in  advance,  that  this  fundamen- 
tal principle  must  be  maintained,  and  that  such 
conferences  should  only  be  competent  to  report 
results  in  the  form  of  resolutions  of  recommend- 
ation to  the  individuals  composing  the  various 
organizations  participating,  avoiding  all  forms 
of  dictatorial  authority. 

That  a  uniform  system  of  apprenticeship 
should  be  adopted  by  the  various  mechanical 
trades. 

That  manual  training-schools  should  be  estab- 
lished as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system,  and 
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that  trade  night-schools  should  be  organized  by 
the  various  local  trade  organizations  for  the 
benefit  and  improvement  of  apprentices. 

The  Association  recommends  all  its  affiliated 
associations  to  secure,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  payment  "by  the  hour" 
for  all  labor  performed  other  than  "piece  work" 
or  "salary  work,"  and  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  associations  of  workmen  in  this  just  and 
equitable  arrangement. 

That  all  blank  forms  of  contracts  for  building 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 
That  such  forms  of  contract,  with  the  conditions 
thereof,  should  be  such  as  will  give  the  builder, 
as  well  as  the  owner,  the  protection  of  his  rights, 
such  as  justice  demands.  That  whenever  a 
proper  form  has  been  approved  by  this  Associa- 
tion after  cousuhation  with  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  and  the  \Yestern  Association 
of  Arcliitects,  we  recommend  its  use  bv  every 
builder  and  contractor. 

The  Legislatures  of  the  various  States  should 
1)0  ])etitioncd  to  formulate  and  adopt  uniform 
lien  laws,  and  every  organization  represented  in 
this  Association  is  recommended  to  use  its  best 
endeavors  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  same. 

Architects  and  builders  should  be  required  to 
adoi)t  more  eflfectual  safeguards  in  buildings  in 


process  of  construction,  so  as  to  lessen  the  dan- 
ger of  injury  to  workmen  and  others. 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
insurance  against  injuries  by  accident  to  work- 
men in  the  employ  of  builders,  wherein  the 
employer  may  participate  in  the  payment  of 
premiums  for  the  benefit  of  his  employes.  Alsi^ 
a  system  securing  the  payment  of  annuities 
to  workmen  who  may  become  permanently  dis- 
abled through  injuries  received  by  accident,  or 
\]m  infirmities  of  old  age." 

In  due  time  the  Philadelphia  delegates  and 
alternates  to  this  convention  returned  and  re- 
ported in  detail  the  work  accomplished  by  them 
in  the  interest  of  the  Philadelphia  Exchange 
and  the  National  Association  of  Builders. 

The  defective  laws  regulating  the  erection  of 
buildings  in  this  city  were  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Exchange  on  March  22,  by  Michael  B. 
Andress,  and  it  was  at  once  decided  to  take  the 
necessary  ^teps  to  remedy  the  evil. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  of  which  Mr. 
Andress  was  made  chairman,  to  take  the  matter 
in  charge.  Many  meetings  were  held  and  the 
subject  was  thoroughly  gone  over.  It  was  de- 
cided to  invite  the  Board  of  Building  Inspectors 
and  all  other  organizations  identified  with  the 
building  trade  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Under- 
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writers'  Association*  to  appoint  committees  to 
meet  with  the  committee  of  the  Master  Build- 
ers' Exchange,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
bill  to  I>e  presented  to  the  Legislature,  '*  to  bet- 
ter ivgulate  the  construction  of  buildings  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia."  The  bill  was  duly  framed, 
after  much  deliberation,  but  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  because  all  the  build- 
ers in  the  city  will  not  concur  in  all  of  its  pro- 
visions. However,  the  movement  served  to 
place  the  Exchange  on  i-ecord  as  favoring  better 
buildings  and  better  methods  of  construction. 

It  was  on  April  7.  1887,  that  the  Exchange 
at  Third  and  Walnut  streets  was  formally 
opened.  About  four  hundred  master  builders, 
material  men  and  invited  guests  attended  the 
()]>eninir.  Geurire  Watson  called  the  meetiniic  to 
order  and  introduced  the  President,  Mr.  John  S. 
JStevens.  who  made  the  following  address : 

(lENTi.EMEX  : — You  liave  been  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  '•  Master  Builders' 
Exchange  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,"  and 
we  certainly  feel  honored  by  the  distinguished 
assenil)ly  that  has  here  gathered  to  greet  us. 
1  hav(»  ):)een  asked  many  questions  as  to  the 
object  we  havc^  in  view  in  establishing  a  Build- 
ers' p]xchange.  I  propose  to  answer  them 
briellv  : 


T!ie  Association    is   composed  of   employers 

I  in  trades  that  have  to  do  with  the  oim»tni«!tion 

■  of  buildings.     The  Exchange  is  also   iutoudud 

for  the  use  of  material  men.  ami  dealers  in  such 

supplies  as  we  need  to  purclmiM?,  thus  liringiug 

the  buyer  and  seller  in  closer  contact. 

The  object,  an  detined  by  our  charter,  is  "  for 
the  uncouragement  and  protection  of  the  build- 
ing interests  in  the  city  and  county  of  Phihi- 
'  delphia,  to  inculcate  just  and  equitable  iinii- 
ciplen.  establish  and  maintain  uniformity  in 
commercial  usages,  acquire,  preserve  and  dis- 
seminate valuable  information,  and  avoid  aiul 
adjust,  as  far  aa  practicable,  the  contr()vorsie« 
and  misunderstandings  which  are  apt  to  ari.-te 
between  individuals  engaged  in  trade,  when 
they  have  no  acknowledged  rules  to  guide 
them,  to  the  end  that  membership  in  tliis  cor- 
poration may  be  an  assurance  to  the  public  of 
sltill,  honorable  reputation  and  probity." 

AVe  have  for  a  long  time  felt  the  need  of 
just  such  an  Exchange  as  we  propose  this  shall 
be,  where,  at  some  stated  hour  daily,  we  could 
be  reasonably  certain  to  meet  those  witli  whom 
we  are  actively  engaged  in  business  dealings, 
to  give  and  receive  instructions,  to  ask  and 
obtain  needed  information  regarding  the  work 
in  progress,  examine  plans,  gi\"e  estimates, 
etc.,  etc. 
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Many  of  us  have  experienced  the  difl&culty 
of  finding  the  busy  builder/ who  may  have  five 
or  six  large  buildings  in  progress  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  and  much  valuable  time  has 
been  wasted  in  chasing  each  other  from  build- 
ing to  building,  and,  while  thus  engaged,  others 
were  in  like  manner  seeking  us. 

We  propose  to  meet  here  daily  at  a  specified 
hour,  thus  avoiding  the  difficulties  stated,  and 
have,  as  it  were,  a  central  down-town  office  for 
the  use  of  all. 

The  Exchange  will  be  open  from  8  A.  M. 
until  T)  P.M.  The  hours  for  'Change  will  be 
])rol)ably  from  11.30  to  1  o'clock,  at  which  time 
it  is  expected  that  the  members  will  meet  for 
business,  while  special  appointments  can  be 
made  duriuir  otiier  business  hours. 

Kach  meuil)er  will  have  a  private  box,  to 
which  he  alone  will  have  access,  into  which  all 
letters  and  oonnuunieations  will  be  placed  at 
each  mail  deliverv. 

\Vr  have  telei>hone,  telegmph  and  special 
messiMiirer  service  alwavs  at  hand,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  business  and  daily  paj>ers, 
should  the  hiisv  builder  have  a  few  minutes 
t\)r  rest. 

Philadelphia  is  called  a  slow  city ;  perhaps 
it   is.  in  some  ivspects.     Other  cities  have  had 
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for  years  their  assoeiationa  of  Master  Builders 
and  their  Builders'  Exchange.  Boston.  New- 
York.  Baltimore,  Washington.  New  Orleans. 
Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  even  the  infant  city  of 
St.  Paul,  have  been  far  aliead  of  us  in  this 
respect ;  but  when  Philadelphia  does  move  she 
tries  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  and 
we  feel  confident  we  have  to-day  as  fine  an 
Exchange,  established  on  aa  firm  a  footing,  with 
83  many  comforts  and  conveniences,  as  that 
of  any  other  city. 

And,  gentlemen,  we  do  not  intend  to  be  con- 
tent with  what  we  have  done.  If  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  within  the  next  two  years  we 
will  invite  you  to  view  a  fine  new  building, 
located  farther  west  than  this,  built  expressly 
for  our  own  uses. 

This  may  to  many  seem  improbable,  but  I 
assure  you,  stranger  things  have  happened. 

I  think  I  said  Philadelphia  was  slow  to  move, 
but  1  forgot  to  say  that  when  she  does  move  it 
is  always  to  the  front.  So  do  not  be  surprised 
if  all,  and,  possibly  more,  than  we  now  predict 
should  come  to  pass. 

It  gives  us  especial  pleasure  to  see  with  us  the 
architects  of  the  city — gentlemen  with  whom 
we  come  into  close  business  relations,  and  who 
as  a  class  we  have  learned  to  respect  and  esteem. 
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I  feel  certain  that  the  establishment  of  this  Ex- 
change will  bring  us  into  still  closer  and  more 
friendly  relations  in  the  future. 

Last  week  in  Chicago  a  convention  was  held 
at  which  some  twenty-five  of  our  largest  cities 
were  represented  and  a  National  Association  of 
Builders  was  formed.  Great  interest  was  mani- 
fested, and  measures  were  adopted  and  plans 
laid  out  that  cannot  help,  if  faithfully  carried 
out,  to  improve  the  status  of  the  builder,  and 
be  the  means  of  a  better  understanding  between 
employer  and  employes. 

We  have  had  printed  "  The  Declaration  of 
Principles,"  which  was  thoroughly  considered 
and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, which  we  ask  you  to  read  at  your 
leisure. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Stevens'  address^ 
John  Baird,  ex-President  of  the  City  National 
Bank,  was  called  upon.  He  enumerated  the 
many  advantages  residents  of  this  city  have 
in  securing  their  own  homes.  Better  houses 
could  be  Ijuilt  here,  he  said,  and  at  less  cost 
than  elsewhere.  It  was  to  the  credit  of  the 
workingmen  in  this  city,  he  said,  that  so  many 
of  them  owned  their  own  homes.  Mr.  Baird 
also  gave  some  recollections  of  the  old  Builders' 
Exchange,  in  operation  in  this  city  many  years 
ago. 


James  H-  Windrini,  supervising  architect  of 
the  United  States,  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
commended  the  objects  of  the  new  organization 
and  said  that  it  would  pruhably  have  mueh  to 
do  in  the  way  of  improving  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  architects  and  builders.  When 
builders  are  well  informed,  experienced  and 
competent,  he  said,  there  is  not  much  trttnble 
in  executing  the  plans  of  the  architects.  He 
suggested  that  it  would  be  beneficial  if  speci- 
mens of  material,  sanitary  appliances,  etc., 
should  be  kept  at  the  Exchange  rooms,  wht^rts 
builders  and  others  could  examine  them  and 
judge  of  their  merits. 

Col.  Alexander  K.  McClure  was  then  intro- 
duced by  tbf  Cliairiiian.  He  made  an  address  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  Congressional  "  tinkei^ 
ing  at  the  Eight-hour  law,"  and  declared  that  no 
political  party  had  been  honest  enough  to  be 
honest  with  the  question  of  capital  and  labor. 
He  contrasted  Philadelphia,  so  far  as  its  work- 
ingmen  are  concerned,  with  Chicago  and  other 
cities,  and  asserted  that  it  was  "  the  only  Amer- 
ican city  upon  this  continent."  "  Philadelphia," 
he  said,  "has  the  most  intelligent  and  competent 
labor  of  any  city  in  the  world,  and  more  work- 
ingpeople  who  own  their  own  homes.  Organ- 
ized labor,"  he  said,  "was  also  more  considerate 
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here  than  elsewhere,  and  was  entitled  to  and 
should  have  fair  dealing  at  the  hands  of  its 
employers."  He  urged  that  in  this  respect  the 
Exchange  should  do  its  duty,  and  that  one  of 
its  chief  objects  should  be  to  teach  labor  to 
respect  itself. 

'*The  first  duty  of  organized  labor,"  he  said, 
^'  should  be  to  encourage  individual  effort  and 
skill,  and  to  make  merit  the  test  of  worth."  He 
said  **  that  he  had  recently  had  experience  with 
workmen  making  repass  upon  buildings  in 
which  he  was  interested,  and  could  speak  re- 
gretfully of  the  incompetence  of  some  of  them. 
If  competent  workmen  were  employed  and 
encouraged,  and  paid  according  to  their  merit," 
lu^  said,  '•  they  would  probably  soon  cut  loose 
from  workiuon  who  are  incompetent."  He 
urgiMl  tliat  eniploves  be  encouraged  by  proper 
rt'inuiioratiou  and  proper  consideration  on  the 
part  of  employers  to  make  their  work  satisfac- 
tory and  to  cultivate  art,  gentility  and  manhood. 

Whon  the  speeches  were  over  lunch  was  par- 
taki'u  of. 

Si'viM*al  hitters  of  regret  were  received  from 
])roinim4it  people  who  had  been  invited  to  be 
prost'iit  and  who  could  not  attend,  and  a  con- 
oratiilatorv  toloi»:rani  was  received  from  the 
HiiiKhM's*  Kxrlianuv  of  Cincinnati. 
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Two  very  important  matters  were  decided  at 
the  meeting  held  on  Jime  28.  1887.  The  first 
was  the  adoption  of  the  following  resohitioii : 

Renlrrd.  Thiil  all  mumbers  of  tbi<  Maskr  Builders'  Exi'luuigv 
of  PhilailelpUin  agn»  uot  lo  sign  any  coutnitto  uiilim  rclievwl 
from  tiirJtitiiT«  or  demurrage  aa  account  of  fllriki«  or  Wkiiiito 

The  other  was  the  purchase  of  the  building 
occupied  by  the  Gas  Trust,  Nos.  18  to  24 
South  Seventh  street.  The  German  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  formerly  owned  the  prop 
erty  acquired,  was  founded  in  the  year  1764 
fur  the  relief  and  protection  of  German  iraml- 
gi-ants.  Its  first  president  was  Henry  Keppelle. 
the  grandfather  of  Michael  Keppelle.  who  wns 
mayor  of  Philadelphia  in  1811. 

Soon  after  its  establishment  the  German 
Society,  with  a  view  of  erecting  a  hall,  bought 
two  adjoining  lots,  of  thirty-seven  feet  each. 
fronting  on  Seventh  street,  between  Chestnut 
and  Market  -streets,  the  southern  in  1765.  of 
John  Odenheimer,  for  one  hundred  and  twent}- 
tive  pounds  Pennsylvania  currency  {$3-33.83); 
the  other  in  1775,  of  Thomas  Asheton  for  two 
hundred  pounds  ($533.33). 

A  plan  for  building  the  hall  was  submitted 
and  adopted,  contracts  were  given  out  and 
everj-thing  was  ready  for  beginning  operations, 
the  timber  and  the  bricks  being  piled  upon  the 
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lot,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  war  stopped  further  progress.  This  was 
unfortunate,  for  during  the  occupation  of  Phila- 
delphia the  British  were  not  slow  in  helping 
tliemselves  to  all  the  material,  which  they 
found  quite  handy  for  building  purposes. 

In  consequence  of  this  damper  the  project  of 
building   a  liall    was    allowed    to    rest    until 

1806.  Tlie  building  then  erected  was  of  brick, 
had  two  st(jries  and  a  cellar,  and  stood  free 
on  all  sides.  It  fell  back  from  the  line  of 
houses  about  twenty  feet,  thus  leaving  an 
area   in   front.     It  was  dedicated  on  April    9, 

1807,  upon  which  occasion  the  President  of 
tlie  Society,  General  Peter  Muhlenberg,  though 
ailiufr,  took  part  in  the  ceremonies.  That 
seems  to  liave  been  his  last  official  act.  He 
(lied  on  October  1  of  that  year.  From  tlie 
aeccnnits  rendered  Ijv  the  Building  Committee, 
it  appears  that  the  total  cost  for  the  hall  and 
accessories,  inclusive  of  furniture,  was  ^0950.71. 

As  only  the  upper  story  was  required  for  the 
uses  of  the  Society,  the  lower  story  was  rented. 
The  lirst  tenant  was  Charles  Keyser,  who  kept 
tlim-e  a  German  and  English  school  of  good 
iH^pute,  until  1822.  From  that  time  until 
1S:{3  the  College  of  Pharmacy  occupied  the 
lower  part  of  the  buildhig.     Then  followed  the 
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■Sclinylkill  Navigation  Company.  From  1849 
until  purcbased  by  tlie  Master  Builders'  Ex- 
chaijge  of  Philadelpiiia  it  was  IcasMid  to  tiif  city 
for  the  use  of  the  Pliiladelphia  Gas  Works, 
which  were  known  as  the  Gas  Tnist  at  the 
time  the  lease  was  executed. 

In  1821  two  side  wings  were  built  and  rented 
out  as  oflBces  until  1856,  when  they  too  were 
taken  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Gfaa  Works. 

The  Library  of  the  German  Society,  which 
contains  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  German 
books  in  the  United  States,  was  established  lu 
1816.  It  numbers  now  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  volumes. 

The  old  hall  stood  until  1866.  when  it  was 
partly  taken  down  and  replaced  by  a  much 
larger  building,  which  extended  over  the  whole 
lot.  The  lower  story  and  the  back  building 
were  leased  to  the  Gas  Trust  for  a  term  of 
twenty  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  June,  1886,  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  which  had,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Bullitt  Bill,  assumed  the  management  of  the 
gas  works,  for  one  year. 

The  first  really  great  achievement  of  the 
new  Exchange  was  the  management  of  the 
Sixth  Division  of  the  civic  and  industrial  dis- 
play during  the  Constitutional  Centennial  in 
Philadelphia,  September  15,  16  and  17,  1887. 
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All  of  the  arrangements  for  the  formation  of 
this  Division  were  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Master  Builders'  Exchange,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Building  Trades'  Council.  The  exhibit  was 
a  systematic  and  thorough  representation  of  the 
contrasts  in  the  building  trades  between  the 
methods  in  vogue  and  the  materials  used  one 
hundred  years  ago  and  those  employed  at  the 
present  time.  This  idea  was,  however,  improved 
upon  by  the  chairman  of  the  General  Commit- 
tee, Benjamin  P.  Obdyke,  and  his  conferrees, 
who,  in  forming  the  division,  assigned  the  vari- 
ous branches  to  positions  in  the  line  according 
to  the  priority  in  which  they  are  employed  in 
the  construction  of  a  building — viz.,  from  the 
foundation  up.  Beginning  with  the  trades, 
therefore,  the  .stonemasons  had  the  right  of  the 
line  and  the  painters  and  carpenters  the  left,  the 
other  trades  falling  in  the  same  order  as  their 
services  would  be  called  to  complete  a  building. 

Ix  Marchixg  Order. 

The  Division  formed  on  Berks  street,  right 
resting  on  Broad.  The  line,  when  in  marching 
order,  was  over  two  miles  long,  made  up  as 
follows : 

Nea])olitan  Band,  thirty  pieces,  Professor  F. 
Ciirci.  leader. 
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Assistant  marslial,  John  J.  Weaver;  aids. 
Robert,  Paschall.  Enoch  Remick  and  John 
Atkiu»ou,  representing  the  Master  Builders'  Ex- 
change; A.  C.  Smith.  William  H.  Thomas  and 
M.  D.  Kunkle,  representing  the  Building  Trades' 
Council;  all  mounted. 

At  the  head  of  the  Hue  was  carried  the 
banner  of  the  Master  Builders'  Exchange,  a 
beautiful  work  in  blue  and  white  silk,  with 
battle-axe  and  spear-head  on  the  ends  of  the 
crossbar  and  an  eagle  on  the  staff.  Golden  guide 
cords  were  suspended  from  the  staff  and  bar. 
with  imitation  emeralds,  rubies  and  other  costly 
jewels  imbedded.  On  the  white  silk  w:is  the 
inscription,  in  letters  of  gold,  ■'  The  Master 
Builders'  Exchange  of  Philadelphia,"  surround- 
ing the  city's  coat  of  arms.  On  the  blue  side 
was  a  similar  inscription,  with  the  addition, 
"Chartered  February  17,  1887." 

Two  open  barouches  containing  the  follow- 
ing officers  of  the  Excliatige  followed :  Presi- 
dent, John  S.  Stevens;  David  A.  Woelpper  and 
George  W.  Roydhouse,  vice-presidents ;  Benjamin 
P.  Obdyke,  chairman  Celebration  Committee ; 
Robert  C.  Lippincott,  president  Lumbermen's 
Exchange  ;  William  Harkness,  Jr.,  representing 
the  National  Association  of  Builders ;  William 
H.  Albertson,  secretary,  and  Charles  H.  Reeves, 
treasurer. 
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The  Master  Builders'  Exchange. 

Sub-marshal,  Samuel  B.  Vrooman  and  cav- 
alcade. 

Members  of  the  Master  Builders'  Exchange 
and  Lumbermen's  Exchange,  dressed  in  dark 
clothes,  silk  hats,  white  gloves  and  badges. 
Among  othei-s  mounted  were  the  following: 
Walter  T.  Bradley,  Rush  J.  Whitesides,  Wil- 
liam B.  Irvine,  William  J.  Shedwick,  John  T. 
O'Brien,  John  F.  Prince,  Adolphus  G.  Buvinger, 
John  Atkinson,  J.  Sims  Wilson,  William  N. 
Reed,  J.  Turley  Allen,  Charles  Benton,  0.  D. 
Brownback,  J.  Rex  Allen,  Hugh  Boyd,  John  G. 
Ruff,  William  Peoples,  Samuel  E.  Stokes,  W. 
H.  Harrison.  Frank  Pettit,  C.  J.  Barlow,  Zell 
Tiu'kiu*.  William  Staloy,  Joseph  Bird,  Robert 
(\  llorr,  Nathan  Gaskill  and  Robert  Heberton. 
^)f  tho  Master  Builders'  Exchange  of  Phila- 
ili'lphia. 

Li  mhkkmkn's  Exchange  of  Philadelphia. 

w'^ub-niarshal,  Edward  M.  Willard. 

Two  trucks  loaded  with  logs,  weighing  seven 
tons  each  and  measurinir  sixtv  feet  m  length, 
from  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania:  float  contain- 
iiii::  a  jnt-saw  and  two  men  Siiwing  a  log  m  the 
old  St  vie:  float  drawn  bv  eicrht  horses,  con- 
taininir  a  band-saw  twenty  feet  high,  made  by 
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ondon.  Berrj'  &  Orton;  float  drawn  by  elglit. 
lorses  containing  plaiikn,  lioaitis  and  other 
manufactured  lumber  in  the  rough. 

Another  float  represented  an  old-f.ishi'jncd 
work-beucb.  sixteen  feet  in  length,  with  tools. 
and  two  men  making  flooring  as  it  was  worked 
in  ye  ulden  time,  ivhen  the  capacity  from  siin- 
iTse  to  sunset  watt  but  two  hundred  and  sixty 
ieet  per  day.  A  float  followed  having  on  it  aa 
improved  planing  machine,  with  a  capacity  of 
l.S.OUO  feet  i)er  day.  Still  another  float  exliil>- 
ited  a  surfiicing  machine,  which  had  a  capacity 
for  smoothtng-off  boanls  twenty-six  inches  wide, 
oit  both  sides  at  the  same  time.  This  machine. 
a  model  fif  the  period,  was  calculated  to  plant' 
upward  of  30,000  feet  of  lumber  in  an  ordinary 
working  day.  A  load  of  surfaced  lumber  was 
also  included  in  the  exhibit. 

Behind  the  lumbermen's  exhibit  came  the 
Great  Western  Band  of  twenty-three  pieces, 
James  F,  McCann  leader. 

The  Building  Tkades'  Couxcil, 
Sub-marshal,  Thomas  Parry ;   aids,  John  J. 

Heise  and  Walter  Edgar. 
Handsome  white  and  blue  banner,  with  gold 

trimmings  and  inscription,  "Building  Trades" 

Council  of    Philadelphia  and  vicuiity,"    and    a 

number  of  National  flags. 
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Guests  of  the  Building  Trades'  Council  from 
the  Building  Trades'  section  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union  of  New  York :  Eugene  T.  Rice, 
Thomas  Maher,  Charles  P.  Rogers,  John  6. 
Jones  and  Robert  P.  Davis.  From  the  Build- 
ing Trades  of  Jersey  City:  Daniel  Spencer. 
Building  Trades'  Council  delegates,  wearing 
dark  clothes,  stiff  hats  and  blue  badges :  Wil- 
liam E.  Hill,  A.  H.  Bushnell,  Lewis  C.  Chambers, 
Joel  Paullin,  M,  F.  Pitts,  Thomas  Fields,  Eli 
Leach,  Robert  McCool,  James  Goodman,  Hugh 
Owens,  John  Colgne,  Henry  Cavanagh,  Denis 
Hogan,  M.  F.  Roberts,  J.  Henry  Bircks,  Frank 
Spiegelbarg,  William  Bendell,  Matthew  Schaef- 
for,  William  Fuller,  Hubert  J.  Conwell  and 
John  Hann. 

Kkpkkskxtative  Stonemasons. 

Stonomasons'  riiioiiis  Nos.  1,2  and  3  (Italian), 
rhiladel})liia  ;  Nu.  4.  Germantown  ;  No.  5,  Man- 
avunk  :  and  No.  0,  Brvn  Mawr.  Sub-marshal, 
John  F.  Munipoling;  aids,  James  Schoiield, 
llarrv  Lipp,  Thomas  Roach,  John  Arder,  Simon 
Pasqnali'.  William  Kroh,  Elias  Farrell  and 
Kilwanl  Bane. 

City  Band  of  Philadelphia,  twenty  pieces, 
Jai'i>b  LauiT  loader. 

Banner  of  white  and  blue  silk,  representing  a 
Corinthian  arch,  over  the  face  of  which  was  the 
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inscription,  "  United  we  Stand ;  Divided  we 
Fall."  Underneath  this  was.  "Journeymen 
Stonemasons'  Association  of  Philadelphia  and 
Vicinity,"  On  the  reverse  side  was  the  inscrip- 
tion, '•  With  Stone  and  Lime  we  Build  for  all 
Time." 

Banner,  Italian  branch,  blue  and  red  ailk.  in- 
scribed, •'  Italian  Stoneraasona'  Union,  No.  3,  of 
Philadelphia."  The  banner  displayed  emblems 
of  the  trade  and  of  the  organization,  as  well  as 
the  motto,  "'In  Union  There  is  Strength," 
American  and  Italian  flags  of  silk  were  pro- 
fusely displayed. 

Wagon  of  the  German  stonemasons,  with 
stone,  raortar,  tools,  and  workmen  preparing  a 
modem  stone  wall. 

Five  hundred  men  wearing  white  trousers, 
blue  shirts,  white  caps  and  badges. 


Brickmakers'  Association  (Down  Town). 

Sub-marshal,  Samuel  Hulin ;  aids,  Charles 
Young,  Robert  Paschall. 

Brick  manufacturers  in  carriages :  Thomas 
B.  McAvoy,  Charles  B.  Siner,  Peter  Sheets, 
Harry  B.  Webster,  L.  E.  Jarden,  George  Dot- 
terer  and  James  Milnamow. 

Sub-marshal,  Bartlett  Armbruster ;  aid,  Frank 
McAvoy. 
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Gray's  Ferry  Fife  and  Drum  Band^  William 
Akers,  leader. 

Blue  silk  banner  inscribed  : 

'^Brickmakers  of  Philadelphia, 
.   ^  1787—    1,000,000  a  year— 1787. 
apacity  j  i887_39i  000,000  a  year— 1887." 

Four  hundred  men,  wearing  white  hats  and 
belts,  blue  shirts,  dark  trousers  and  blue  badges. 
Float,  eight  by  sixteen  feet,  drawn  by  four 
sorrel  horses,  decorated  with  plumes  and  flags. 
The  seat  of  this  float  was  decorated  with 
flags,  and  to  the  left  of  the  seat  a  small-sized 
field  dinner  bell  was  kept  ringing  constantly. 
Behind  the  seat  was  a  wooden  table  four  feet 
square  by  three  and  one-half  feet  high.  Near 
the  table  was  a  half-barrel  tub  on  a  two-foot 
stooL  full  of  sand  for  sandiug  the  mold  on  the 
table.  On  the  front  corner,  opposite  the  bell, 
was  a  pile  of  clay  as  taken  from  the  bank,  sutli- 
cieiit  for  one  thousand  bricks,  and  this  was 
being  tempered  by  a  man  kneading  it  with  his 
feet,  preparing  it  for  a  man  working  at  the 
table. 

Float  No.  2  was  of  the  same  style  as  Float 
No.  1.  and  was  drawn  by  four  bays.  On  the  side 
was  the  inscription:  ''Old  Way  Cutting  and 
Rubbintr  Front  Bricks — by  Hand."  In  the 
centre  of  the  float  was  a  pile  of  three  hundred 


bricks,  around  which  were  four  men  nihbing 
tliern  witli  sand  as  they  came  from  tlie  molds, 
shown  on  Float  No.  1,  and  then  trimming  them 
with  ordinary  case-knives. 

Float  No.  3  was  Samuel  P.  Miller  &  Sous' 
exhibit.  It  showed  three  specimens  of  the  pro- 
gress of  brick-pressing  machiuery,  from  hand 
to  steam,  during  the  past  half  century.  The 
machines  shown  were  made  of  iron.  The  first 
waj<  a  hand-press  in  use  for  several  years, 
from  18.30  to  about  1850,  formerly  made  by 
Bums  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  It  was  an  iron 
frame  or  table,  three  feet  long  by  two  and  one- 
half  feet  high  and  one  foot  wide.  On  this 
machine's  banner  was  inscribed.  "  Old  Style 
Hand-press;  Capacity,  1300  per  Day." 

The  improvements  in  hand-presses  was  shown 
by  another  press,  similar  in  size  and  make 
to  the  old  one,  the  principal  change  being  in 
the  reversal  of  the  lever,  which  was  thrown  in 
or  toward  the  brick  bos,  economizing  the  ac- 
tions of  the  workman.  It  was  about  six  inches 
longer  and  a  little  higher.  It  took  the  bricks 
from  the  brickmaking  machines  and  prepared 
them  for  the  dryer.  The  banner  on  the  machine 
read  :     "Capacity,  20,000  per  Day." 

Six  iron-gray  horses,  with  their  harness 
trimmed  with  yellow  patent  leather,  drew  an 
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old  brick  kiln,  four  by  eight  feet,  of  three  brick 
arches,  which  could  bum  about  2000  bricks  at 
a  time,  against  250,000  by  a  modem  kiln,  and 
on  the  side  was  "1787 — Old  Way — Burning 
Bricks  by  Wood."  There  was  a  cord  of  pine 
knots  being  thrown  in  by  two  men,  who  used  a 
crooked  wooden  stick  for  a  poker. 

Float  No.  5.  "The  Way  We  Make  Them 
Now  by  Hand,"  was  the  inscription  on  the  side 
of  this  float,  which  was  drawn  by  four  hand- 
some roan  horses.  Behind  the  seat  was  a  four- 
foot  table  upon  which  were  two  iron  molds 
operated  by  a  man  making  bricks  by  hand.  A 
boy  was  the  "  off-bearer,"  and  a  man  wheeled 
material  to  the  mold  from  a  pile  of  clay 
ground  by  steam. 

"As  We  Pass  Them  Now"  was  the  inscrip- 
tion on  Float  No.  6,  which  exhibited  two  men 
operating  a  Kueny  press,  which  is  similar  in 
construction  to  the  ordinary  modem  hand- 
press,  except  the  articulation  of  the  hand-lever 
with  the  "  horse  "  or  large  lever  below.  Two 
other  men  on  this  float  were  engaged  in  mak- 
ing pattern  bricks  of  various  shapes  used  in 
cornice  ornamentation. 

Float  No.  7  began  the  display  of  Chambers 
Bros.  &  Co.  On  a  platform  drawn  by  four  bay 
horses,  with   plumes  and  flags,  was  a  banner 
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inscribed  "  1787-1887.  Chambers  Bros.  &  Co.'s 
Process  of  Manufacturing  Bricks — Six  Hundred 
Million  Annually."  There  was  an  upright 
strain  engine  on  one  side  of  the  centre,  with 
■wat«r  tank,  coal  box,  etc..  and  a  supply  of 
brick  clay,  as  taken  from  the  bank,  tem- 
pered with  water,  and  prepared  by  the 
sand  and  molds  for  the  dryer.  The  machine 
was  on  a  large  box  table,  and  was  a  working 
model  one-fourth  the  regular  size,  which  is  fifty 
feet  long  by  eight  high  and  four  wide. 

On  float  8  was  the  "  artificial  brick  dryer — 
Pallet  system."  This  was  a  brick  tunnel,  four 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  high,  with  an  esca]>e  at 
one  end  to  carry  off  tlie  moisture,  and  a  coal 
furnace  fire  at  the  other. 

The  next  float  was  laden  with  ancient  bricks 
and  tiles  taken  from  a  kiln  that  was  unearthed 
by  graders  on  the  Pensacola  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
road. Trees  nine  feet  in  circumference  were 
growing  over  this  kiln.  Citizens  of  Florida,  who 
could  readily  recall  events  of  sLxty-five  }'ears 
ago  know  nothing  of  its  origin.  There  wa-s  in 
addition  a  collection  of  bricks,  ranging  in  size 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  fifteen  inches  long. 

Machinery  for  an  improved  method  of  pre- 
paring the  clay  and  making  bricks  was  exhib- 
ited by  George  Camell. 
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On  the  front  part  of  the  float  was  placed  an 
old-style  hand  press,  such  as  was  used  in  olden 
times  for  pressing  bricks.  Back  of  this  was  one 
of  the  latest  patent  Carnell  steam  presses,  by 
means  of  which  a  man  can  press  quite  as  many 
bricks  in  an  hour  as  he  could  in  a  day  bv  the 
old  method. 

A  display  was  also  made  of  a  steam  mill 
with  sufficient  cai)acity  to  grind  and  prepare 
enough  (^lay  for  twelve  gangs  of  three  men 
eac'li — L^acdi  gang  turning  out  2240  bricks  a  day. 

N.  M.  Kinney's  exhibit  of  improved  machin- 
ery for  pi'essing  front  brick  by  hand  was  on 
another  float,  with  imi)roved  machinery  for  tem- 
pering clay,  and  a  device  for  sharpening  and 
squaring  bricks. 

Another  float  was  occupied  by  a  four  by 
eiglit-foot  kiln  of  three  brick  arches,  with  iron 
doors  and  door  frames,  iron  gratings,  with  ridge 
pole  and  board  roof,  for  burning  bricks  in  the 
modern  way.  Bituminous  coal  was  shoveled  in 
by  two  men.  The  inscription  on  the  side  of 
this  float  was  '^  Old  style,  25,000  in  seven  days 
and  seven  niglits :  new  style,  250,000  in  five 
days  and  five  nights.'' 

Motto  :  *•  No  handicraft  with  us  compare;  we 
make  our  bricks  of  what  we  are— <5lay." 

On  the  centre  of  the  platform  was  a  mantel^ 
four  feet  high  by  six  feet  long,  of  otnamental 
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red-clay  boxes.  From  each  end  of  this  was  a 
double  row  of  shelves  supporting  displays  of 
pressed  bricks  of  many  shapes,  made  by  L.  E. 
Jarden  &  Co. 

The  Clat  Assembly  of  Knights  of  Labor. 

Clay  Local  Assembly,  No.  G789.  Knights  of 
Labor  (brickmakers). 

Sub-marshal,  John  McMahon ;  aids,  Thomas 
J.  Owens.  George  Peterson,  Robert  Risley. 

"Q.  Brown"  Band,  eighteen  pieces,  A.  Mc- 
Knight,  leader. 

National  flags  preceded  a  handsome  blue  ban- 
ner, inscribed :  "  Clay  Local  Assembly,  No. 
6789,  Knights  of  Labor,  Brickmakers,  organ- 
ized April  29,  1886." 

Four  hundred  men,  wearing  blue  shirts,  brown 
hats,  white  belts,  white  ties  and  blue  badges. 

Master  Bricklayers'  Company. 

Master  Bricklayers  in  carriages. 

Sub-marshal,  Richard  C.  Ballinger. 

Banner:  "Master  Bricklayers'  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  instituted  1790,"  in  red  and  blue 
silk. 

Twenty  carriages,  containnig  tlie  following 
officers  and  members  of  the  organization :  Henry 
R.  Coulomb,  president ;  Edward  S.  Fitch,  secre- 
tary ;  Stephen  Morris,  treasurer ;  Jacob  Loesser 
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and  Nathan  Middleton  (the  two  oldest  members 
of  the  Company),  Samuel  Hart,  Joseph  B.  Han- 
cock, John  H.  Miller,  Miles  King,  Michael  Magee, 
M.  Ballinger,  John  E.  Moore,  Michael  B.  Andress^ 
William  Smith,  William  Harper,  Jr.,  John  iW- 
man,  Benjamin  Shourds,  Lewis  Snyder,  Joseph 
H.  Weston,  Henry  Einwechter,  Theodore  J. 
Fimple,  David  Armstrong,  Joseph  Brant,  Joseph 
H.  Howard,  Jr.,  W.  R.  Chapman,  S.  E.  Moore, 
J.  H.  Faires,  John  A.  Potts,  F.  N.  Forsyth,  John 
T.  Grordon,  David  Getz,  George  Einwechter, 
Charles  Einwechter,  Greorge  P.  Einwechter  and 
John  A.  Einwechter,  Thomas  Magee,  Bobert 
Studholme,  Joseph  P.  Evans,  James  W.  Sami- 
ders,  John  Borden,  William  W.  Crane,  William 
Shelly,  Daniel  Henon,  John  Henon,  Edward  T. 
Black,  John  C.  Atkinson,  John  Escandel,  John 
R.  Fullerton,  John  H.  Fullerton,  H.  M.  Boorse, 
Andrew  Diamond,  Charles  Stewart,  B.  L.  Callom, 
W.  C.  Hyzer,  Isaac  D.  Hetzel,  John  W.  Gill, 
William  Fullerton,  L.  H.  Eckert,  E.  U.  Lippin- 
cott,  James  Turner,  William  R.  Green,  Reuben 
Owens,  John  Hendricks,  John  George,  George 
W.  Payne,  John  G.  Moore,  William  C.  Mullen, 
William  Stilley,  E.  E.  Nock,  Charles  Ryan,  John 

D.  Brosnalian,  James  F.  Hoctar,  S.  P.  Ferder, 

E.  E.  Kelley,  Jacob  R.  George,  William  J.  Gil- 
lingham,  John  Campbell,  M.  Naughton,  H.  D. 
Saunders  and  J.  T.  Glenn. 
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Hod  Carriers'  Display. 


Light  Star  Lodge,  No.  1  (hod  carriers). 

West  Chester  Liberty  Comet  Band,  twenty- 
six  pieces,  W.  H.  Thomas,  leader. 

Suh-marshal,  Thomas  C.  King:  aids,  Isaac  B. 
Matthews,  G.  H.  Massey,  Charle«  Weston,  Jolin 
O'Brien. 

Officers  in  barouches :  B.  F.  Ti-nsty,  itrt'si- 
<lent ;  I.  F.  Miller,  vice-president ;  Daniel  Lynch, 
ex-president;  William  Jenkins,  treasurer;  H.W. 
Fields,  financial  secretary;  R.  D.  Britt,  record- 
ing secretary. 

Banner:  "Light  Star  Lodge.  No.  1,  United  Hod 
C'arriers'  and  Laborers'  L'uion,  Phihidelpliia." 
upon  which  was  a  representation  uf  a  man  crii-- 
rying  a  hod  up  a  ladder  after  the  old  fasliion. 
On  the  reverse  side  was  inscribed.  "  Instituted 
March  28,  1881."  The  Union  also  displayed  a 
handsome  banner,  presented  tlieni  on  .Tune  2!K 
1882. 

Pioneer  Corps. 

Five  hundred  men,  wearing  wliitc  suits  and 
black  caps,  with  blue  badges  and  roscttus. 
Many  of  the  men  carried  gaily  decorated  hods. 
&nd  the  Union  displayed  a  tioat  containing  an 
upright  ladder  and  a  number  of  hods. 
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Roofers  ix  the  Line  of  Mabch. 

Sub-marshal.  John  Bvrd. 

All  the  wagons  in  this  display  were  covered 
with  bunting,  and  around  the  platform  of 
each  was  a  cornice  of  galvanized  iron.  The 
first  float  represented  a  primitive  bark  cabin, 
four  by  six  feet  by  five  feet  high  from  base  to 
cone,  and  on  it  was  an  old  German  thatcher 
tying  the  bundles  of  straw  in  place.  The  straw 
was  first  made  up  into  these  bundles,  which 
were  tied  with  thongs  and  laid  side  by  side  in 
tiers  across  the  roof,  their  butts  lapping  the 
under  tier. 

On  the  next  float  a  man  was  at  work  plac- 
ing rod  tiles  as  they  are  fixed  at  the  present 
time. 

Float  No.  o  illustrated  ornamental  slate  roof- 
ing. The  slate  was  of  different  patterns,  the 
edges  of  uniform  angles  and  curves,  the  mate- 
rials used  being  red,  green  and  black. 

Roof  making  as  an  art  was  displayed  on  the 
next  float.  It  represented  the  latest  style  of 
French  mansard  square  slate  roof.  The  struct- 
ure was  about  eight  by  ten  feet,  with  a  dormer 
window  on  the  left  and  a  tower  on  the  left 
front  corner,  looking  from  the  inside.  Through 
the  window  appeared  the  driver  of  the  float. 


and  on  the  roof  a  mau  was  busily  nailing  on 
sbingles. 

On  the  cone  of  the  roof  was  a  comb  twelve 
inches  high,  of  a  succession  of  circular  figures, 
from  which  there  dropped  (^own  on  the  slate  an 
apron  twelve  inches  deep  of  similar  figures,  all 
in  hand-hammered  copper,  as  was  also  a  rope 
design  supported  by  box  sides  running  down 
each  comer  of  the  roof  to  the  cornice.  At 
the  base  of  the  roof  the  hammered-copper 
cornice  overlapped  three  feet.  This  coniice 
was  made  up  of  diminutive  eorinthian  columns 
about  two  feet  apart,  to  correspond  with  the 
size  of  the  float.  Between  the  columns  were 
panels  consisting  of  a  rustic  box  border  inclos- 
ing a  spiral  radiation  about  eight  inches  sfjuare, 
all  of  one  piece.  The  tower  began  at  the  eaves 
with  imitation  stone  three  feet  high,  reaching 
to  another  three-foot  copper  face  of  gothic 
leaves,  surmounting  which  were  the  turret  and 
the  cone  finial. 

On  another  float  was  a  house  being  roofed 
with  tin  by  three  men,  who  took  the  metal 
from  rolls  which  were  prepared  by  five  other 
men  under  this  roof.  The  five  represented  the 
latest  method  of  taking  the  metal  from  square 
blocks  and  working  it  into  the  rolls.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  benches  in  use,  a  Calvert  machine 
was  at  work. 
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Sevenfy-five  tin  roofers  and  sheet-iron 
workers.  These  men  wore  blue  shirts,  white 
overalls,  white  belts,  polkardot  neckties  and 
blue  felt  hats. 

The  First  Trade  School. 

Sub-marshal,  Frank  P.  Brown. 

A  section  of  the  old  wooden  water  pipe  which 
carried  the  water  from  the  "city  water  works," 
in  Centre  Square,  now  the  site  of  the  new  City 
Hall,  was  displayed  upon  the  first  float.  It 
represented  the  water  pipe  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  sections  were  tapered  at  the  ends  and 
bound  with  iron  ferules.  The  inscription  over 
the  section  of  pipe  was :  "  Wooden  Water  Pipe 
of  Philadelphia  in  1799 ;  largest  size,  six-inch 
bore/'  The  old  pipe  was  taken  from  under  the 
CMty  Hall  just  prior  to  the  parade,  and  was  in  a 
remarkably  fine  state  of  preservation.  It 
measured  eighteen  feet  in  length  and  showed 
the  tapering  ends.  On  a  catamaran  behind  it 
was  a  section  of  the  largest  water  pipe  of  the 
present  day,  exhibited  by  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co. 
The  iron  pipe  was  six  feet  in  diameter. 

Next  came  a  float  eighteen  feet  long,  contain- 
ing a  representation  of  the  "bath-rooms  of  1799 
and  1887."  The  old-style  room  contained  an 
oval-shaped  portable  tub,  that  would  readily  be 


mistaken  for  a  horse-trough  in  tliese  days  of 
gorgeous  bath  arrangements.  With  it  was  an 
old  straw-bound  log  hydrant,  and  a  wasliataiid, 
consisting  of  a  cross-piece  on  the  tub,  with  a  tin 
basin  resting  on  it.  The  modem  room  con- 
tained a  neatly-Hned  tub,  fancy  porcelain  wash- 
Btand  and  water-closet,  on  a  tiled  floor. 

Behind  these  exhibits  was  a  float  represents 
ing  the  "  Master  Plumbers'  Trade  School,"  with 
a  dozen  boys  dressed  in  overalls,  jackets  and 
caps,  at  work.  These  boys  were  pupils  of  the 
first  trade  school  for  apprentices  established  in 
the  United  States,  it  being  a  purely  Philadel- 
phia institution.  The  boys  gave  clever  exhibi- 
tions of  their  progress  in  the  trade. 

Doors,  Sash  and  Mill  Work. 

Sub-marshal,  Charles  Gillingham. 

Three  floats,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Saw  and  Planing  Mill  Association. 

The  first  was  drawn  by  four  horses  and  repre- 
sented an  old-fashioned  carpenter  shop  with  two 
carpenter  benches  and  men  at  work  making 
doors. 

On  another  float,  drawn  by  six  horses  the 
modem  method  of  making  doors  and  manufac- 
tured work  was  demonstrated  by  a  corps  of  me- 
chanics and  the  necessary  machinery. 
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The  third  exhibit,  on  a  float  drawn  by  four 
horses,  consisted  of  a  pyramid  on  which  finished 
work  was  adjusted.  This  included  doors,  sash, 
window  frames  and  wood  mantels,  finely  finished 
in  oak,  white  pine,  ash,  walnut  and  other  fancy 
hard  and  soft  woods. 

Lathers  ox  Parade. 

Sub-marshal,  Jacob  D.  Hanley. 

Decorated  float  containing  an  arch,  showing 
methods  of  lathing,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lathers'  Mutual  Protective  Union  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  design  was  so  arranged  as  to  ad- 
mirably illustrate  the  various  kinds  of  lathing 
which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  ever-chang- 
ing styles  of  architecture. 

Plastering,  Old  and  New. 

Master  and  journeymen  plasterers'  combined 
exhibit. 

Sub-marshal,  John  Cannon ;  aids,  James 
Malone,  Edward  Donnelly,  Michael  Kelly, 
Michael  Welsh,  Robert  Clay. 

Americas  Band,  twenty  pieces,  Thomas  Cobbin, 
leader. 

Banner,  blue  and  red  silk,  inscribed  "  Opera- 
tive Plasterers'  Mutual  Protective  Association," 
with  representation  of  plasterers  at  work  and 


the  date  of  organizaUon.  September  5.   1879. 
Behind  this  were  carried  two  large  silk  flags. 

On  one  large  float  was  given  a  representation 
of  the  various  grades  of  plastering,  such  as 
ordinary  white  coating,  hard  finishing,  finishing 
in  colors  and  pebble  dashing.  Tliis  pebble  dash- 
ing, by  the  way,  is  but  a  revival  of  a  method 
employed  a  century  ago,  when,  however,  the 
pebbles  were  thrown  into  mortar,  the  wliole 
•costing  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
square  yard,  while  now  they  are'  thrown  into 
■cement  at  a  cost  of  from  $1  to  ^1-50  per  stjuare 
jard.  The  tools  used  in  the  trade  formed  the 
-exhibit  on  the  second  float. 

About  two  hundred  journeymen  plasterers 
turned  out,  dressed  in  white  jackets  and  over- 
■alls  and  white  hats. 

Irox  and  Metals. 

Washington  Grays'  Band. 

Second  Regiment  Fife  and  Drum  Corps. 

Sub-marshal,  J.  Stein  Thorn ;  aids,  W.  B. 
Goddard,  Eugene  Crocket  and  William  Doyle. 

Banner  wagon.  Blue  silk  banner  upon  which 
was  painted  a  mechanic's  arm  and  the  in- 
scription: "Thorn's  Architectural  Sheet-Metal 
Works." 

Decorated  wagon  containing  aged  and  disabled 
workmen. 
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One  hundred  men  from  the  shops  of  J.  Stein 
Thorn,  wearing  dark-blue  flannel  shirts,  blue 
overalls,  black  silk  neckties,  dark  felt  hats  and 
light-yellow  badges.  Each  man  carried  a  tool 
used  in  the  trade,  such  as  a  hammer,  a  sledge 
or  a  soldering  iron. 

One  platoon  carried  beautifully  ornamented 
weather  vanes  on  staffs  and  another  bore  the 
colors.  In  the  centre  of  the  company  was  a 
handsome  blue  silk  banner,  with  a  mechanic's 
arm  and  hammer  on  it,  with  the  inscription : 

"  By  hammer  and  hand 
All  arts  do  stand." 

This  motto  was  used  in  the  great  industrial 
parade  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  Each  officer 
in  line  carried  a  decorated  banner. 

Behind  the  men  came  a  float,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  containing  a  finial  twenty-five  feet  high. 
The  base  was  of  copper  and  on  top  was  an  eagle 
with  a  spread  of  six  feet.  On  the  eagle's  head 
was  a  large  gilded  ball  surmounted  by  a  cross. 

The  next  float,  drawn  by  two  horses,  bore  a 
massive  copper  lion.  One  paw  of  the  figure 
lield  a  hammer  over  an  anvil. 

An  old  steeple  built  in  1783  was  drawn  by 
two  horses  on  the  next  float.  The  old  shingled 
roof  and  quaint  weather  vane  bore  a  striking 


contract  to  the  magnificent  octagon-shaped  coi> 
jKr  spire  that  followed  on  a  truck,  with  four 
spirited  horses.  To  the  trade  the  material  used 
is  known  as ''cold-rolled  polished  copper.  "  Tho 
design  measured  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  was  surmounted  hy  a  handsome  liau- 
neret  and  finished  weather  vane. 

Anotlicr  team  of  four  horses  drew  a  metal 
dome  and  cornice,  with  a  ventilating  skj-Iight 
on  top.  Under  the  cornice  was  a  metallic  rep- 
resentation of  brick^pork.  The  horses  were 
decorated  with  yellow  trimmings.  All  these 
exhibits  were  included  in  the  display  of  J.  Stein 
Thorn. 

Art  Metal  Work. 

Under  the  same  classification,  tlie  iron- 
workers of  the  Master  Builder.s'  Exchange 
made  an  elaborate  display  of  "Antique  Iron 
Work  Revived,"  and  "Specimens  of  Handi- 
work." The  first  float  contained  an  old- 
fashioned"  blacksmith's  shop,  with  the  familiar 
leather  bellows,  blown  now  and  then  by  the 
smithy,  upon  the  fire  in  the  forge,  the  smithy 
and  hjs  helper  illustrating  the  old-time  method 
of  making  ornamental  iron  work,  including 
chandeliers,  andirons,  etc.,  of  which  many 
beautiful  specimens  were  exhibited. 
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On  the  other  side  was  the  modem  shop,  with 
improved  bellows  and  tools.  About  a  dozen 
men  manned  the  float,  all  wearing  red  shirts, 
paper  hats  and  leather  aprons. 

On  other  floats  William  F.  Adams  &  Co. 
exhibited  ornamental  iron  work,  including  vases, 
fountains,  cemetery  railings,  chairs  and  benches. 

David  Pettit  &  Co.  exhibited  wrought-iron 
railings,  vases  and  ornamental  iron  work. 

Heateks,  Ranges,  Grates  and  Tiles. 

Sub-marshal,  David  H.  Watts. 

One  float  exhibited  an  old  mantel,  made  in 
Holland,  said  to  have  been  preserved  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  Tlie  Scriptural  scenes 
illustrated  on  it  are  said  to  be  of  a  similar 
character  to  those  made  bv  manufacturers  in 
Holland  at  the  present  time.  A  black  mahog- 
any mantel,  with  imi)roved  fireplace,  portable 
grate  and  new-style  decorations,  was  presented 
In'  Sliarpless  &  Watts  in  contrast  to  the  old. 

Another  float  represented  workmen  manufac- 
turing mosaic  by  the  process  of  olden  times. 
The  mosaic  of  to-day,  it  was  said,  is  substantially 
the  same  in  the  produce  and  method  of  manu- 
facture as  it  was  when  used  on  the  floors  of 
Pompeii. 

In  this  section  the  Philadelphia  Exhaust 
Ventilator   Company   exhibited    an    eight-foot 
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iron  ventilating  steam  fan,  with  the  inscription*" 
'■  The  Blackman  Wheel  movea  200,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  pw  minute." 

A  float  displayed  by  George  W.  Hartman 
presented  old  and  new  heaters,  and  another 
exhibited  "  The  Keystone  Metal  Stove  Boards," 

Paixts  axi)  Glass. 

Siib-marshal,  Adolph  Heine. 

Four  iirtereating  display.*  on  floats  were  made. 
Ill  the  first  was  a  table  at  which  the  men  were 
working  with  miillers,  of  the  ancient  wooden 
and  less  ancient  stone  style,  on  a  stone  slab. 

Tliey  were  grinding  paint  in  the  old  way. 

Beside  them  was  an  old-fashioned  kettle, 
witli  two  cannon  balls  inside,  for  grinding 
white  lead ;  the  kettle  was  suspended,  and  the 
balls  were  made  to  roll  around  over  the  white 
lead  by  pushing  and  turning  the  kettle.  In 
addition  to  this  was  an  illustration  of  the  old 
system  of  stirring  paints  in  a  keg  with  a  stick. 
The  whole  was  labeled,  "  Philadelphia  Paint 
Grinding,  1787." 

Each  of  the  four  horses  drawing  the  float  was 
led  by  a  man  wearing  a  cape  and  straw  hat. 
The  men  at  work  on  the  wagon  were  dressed  in 
Continental  uniform,  including  knee  breeches, 
low  shoes,  old-style   muslin   shirts,  big  collars 
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and  three-cornered  hats,  wigs  and  queues^ 
indicative  of  the  times  when  all  paints  were 
imported. 

The  display  on  the  second  float  presented  the 
contrast.  There  was  a  ten-horse  power  engine 
and  boiler  running  the  stone-burr  mUl,  until 
recently  in  common  use;  behind  this  was  the 
modem  mill,  consistmg  of  rollers,  lying  con- 
tiguous and  running  in  opposite  directions, 
sending  the  paint  from  one  to  the  other  and 
grinding  it  for  use.  The  paddle  mixers,  now 
run  by  steam,  were  also  illustrated.  The  three 
men  attending  the  machines  were  dressed  in 
the  garb  of  modem  workmen.  The  display 
was  labeled,  • "  Paint  Grinding,  1887,"  with 
this  reference  to  the  progress  in  the  trade  : 
"  1887.  Philadelphia  produces  annually,  under 
a  protective  tariff,  84,000,000  pounds  of  paint." 

The  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  was 
shown  on  the  floats  exhibited  by  Hires  &  Co. 
On  one  were  four  frames  containing  four  lights, 
each  of  ornamented  colored  glass  made  in  this 
country.  A  window-frame,  seven  by  nine  inches, 
was  labeled,  "Window  glass;  largest  size  made 
in  1787."  Near  it  was  a  pane  fifty  by  seventy- 
five  inches,  labeled,  "  Window  glass ;  size  made 
in  1887,"  it  being  the  largest  size  of  cylinder 
glass  made  in  the  United   States.     The   fi]rst 
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process  in  making  window  and  picture  glass 
was  shown  ;  also,  "  blowpipes  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  window  and  picture  glass."  The 
whole  story  of  the  trade  was  summed  up  in  the 
following  sign :  '*  Progress  in  window  and  pic- 
ture glass :  1787,  one  small  factory !  1887, 
142  factories,  employing  7000  hands,  producing 
170.000,000  square  feet,  valued  at  $6,000,000. 
Capital  invested,  $4,000,000." 

A  piece  of  plate  glass,  measuring  ninety-sis 
by  one  hundred  and  eighty  inches,  followed  on 
the  next  float,  to  show  the  size  of  plate  glass 
made  in  the  United  States.  Accompanying  it 
was  the  label :  "  Progress  in  polished  plate 
glass:  1787,  no  factories;  1S70,  one  factory; 
1887,  six  factories,  employing  2600  hands. 
Value  of  product,  $4,000,000.  Capital  in- 
vested, $450,000." 

Master  Painters. 

Sub-marshal,  Charles  McCarty. 

Three  carriages,  containing  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Master  Painters'  Association,  as  fol- 
lows :  Joseph  Chapman,  president ;  Francis  F. 
Black,  secretary ;  Maurice  Joy,  treasurer ; 
William  B.  Carlisle,  J.  B,  Scattergood,  Stephen 
D.  Cole,  John  Stewart,  M.  McCarron,  Albert 
Sheer,  James  C.  Taylor,  William  Pegley,  Wil- 
liam Graham  and  W.  J.  Hayes. 
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Large  float,  the  combined  exhibit  of  employ- 
ers and  journeymen,  representing  the  painting 
industry  of  Philadelphia.  On  one  side  was 
painted  two  houses,  one  representing  the  old 
style,  with  painters  on  a  ladder  daubing  the 
structure  red  and  green ;  the  other  showing  the 
painter  of  to-day,  on  swing^  stages  and  trestles, 
Applying  modem  tint,. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  float  were  two  shops 
— ^the  paint  shop  of  a  century  ago  and  the  mod- 
em establishment,  with  upholstered  offices  and 
fine  appomtments.  On  the  rear  of  the  design 
the  whitewashing  of  one  hundred  years  ago  was 
contrasted  with  the  frescomg  of  the  present 
period. 

JOURXEYMEX    PAINTERS. 

Sub-marshal,  John  Sage,  Sr. ;  aids,  Benjamin 
R.  Neilds  and  Patrick  McMenamin. 

Columbia  band. 

Banner  in  blue  silk,  inscribed  :  "  Presented  to 
the  Journeymen  House-Painters'  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  A.D.  1866,"  on  which  was  painted 
a  representation  of  a  phoenix  over  the  painter's 
shield,  with  rampant  tigers  facing  each  other. 

Under  the  shield  were  the  words,  "Love, 
Honor,  Obedience." 

Three  bannerets,  explaining  the  significance 
of  these  words  were  displayed.    The  first,  in  red 
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■*We  love  our  country;"  the  second, 
in  white  silk,  '•  We  honor  its  mstitiitions ; "  the 
tliird.  in  blue  silk,  ■'  We  obey  lier  laws." 

One  hnndreJ  men  turned  out.  dressed  in 
white  shirts  aud  hats,  with  new  brushes  in  tlie 
pockets  of  their  overalls.  Behind  the  painter-s 
came  a  log  cabin,  representing  the  abode  of  the 
settler  of  one  hundred  years  ago  as  nearly  as  it 
could  be  reproduced  by  the  skilled  mechanics 
of  to-day.  The  interior  of  the  cabin  was 
ten  feet  by  twelve,  aud  seven  feet  high.  The 
walls  were  of  nnplaned  hemlock  logs,  dove- 
tailed at  the  coruers;  the  roof  was  peaked,  with 
several  logs  fastened  lengthwise,  to  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  structure;  and  the  only  means 
of  entrance  and  exit,  a  doorway  on  one  side,  was 
secured  by  an  improvised  door  on  wooden 
hinges,  with  the  old  style  wooden  latch  and 
crosa-bar.  A  window  in  the  front  of  the  cabin 
lighted  the  interior,  and  through  a  chink  chim- 
ney in  the  rear  the  smoke  from  a  fire  which 
was  kept  burning  on  the  inside  passed  out 
into  the  open  air.  The  crevices  between  the 
logs  were  roughly  plastered  with  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  cement,  to  protect  the  occupants  of 
the  cabin  from  wind  and  rain.  On  either  side 
iif  the  cabin  trees  were  plant*^d  that  had  been 
secured  from  one  of  Pennsylvania's  many  forests. 
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Cabpenters  akd  Staib  Buildebs. 

Sub-marshal,  Constantine  Thorn.  AmaltaaaUf 
William  F.  Everhardt,  Thomas  Fleming,  Isaac 
Beynolds  and  Isaac  Belour. 

Cecilia  Band,  twenty  pieces;  Peter  Burnfly 
leader. 

Twelve  Pioneers  with  genuine  broadnues; 
Harry  Bowstead,  captain. 

Silk  banner:  ^^  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  instituted  August  12, 1881/' 
and  a  silk  flag. 

Banner  presented  to  Local  Union  .  No.  8, 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  by 
Messrs.  Tallman  &  McFadden.  This  baimer 
was  found  in  the  old  mansion,  No.  807  South 
Third  street.  It  is  of  pale-blue  silk,  about  six 
feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  and  was  painted  by 
I.  A.  Vanchost,  in  1835. 

The  banner  was  painted  for  the  Journeymen 
Carpenters'  Association,  as  stated  on  one  side, 
with  the  addition  that  the  body  was  instituted 
in  June,  1835.  The  front  represents  carpen- 
ters at  work,  with  tools  of  their  trade  lying 
around.  A  youth  is  in  the  act  of  tapping  one 
of  the  workmen  on  the  shoulder  with  one  hand 
and  with  the  other  pointing  to  a  neighboring 
steeple  clock,  the  hands  of  which  pointed  to  the 
hour  of  six.      In  a  conspicuous  place   in  the 


foreground  is  a  block  bearing  the  iDscription. 
"Six  to  Six,"  the  watchword  of  all  mecliaiiics 
ill  those  days. 

On  the  reverse  side  is  a  painting  of  a  woman, 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  supporting  an  Amer- 
ican flag  and  surrounded  by  two  male  and  two 
female  Indiana,  to  whom  she  is  pointing  out 
the  motto  of  the  Association :  "  Union  and 
Intelligence,  the  Path  to  Independence."  The 
banner,  which  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation, was  carried  in  the  Lafayette  celebra- 
tion parade  in  1835. 

About  800  men,  neatly  costumed,  turned  out 
with  the  Brotherhood.  They  represented  all  of 
the  unions  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  includ- 
ing Camden.  They  wore  lead-colored  hats, 
white  shirts  with  turn-down  collars,  black  neck- 
ties and  muslin  aprons,  with  the  name  and 
emblem  of  the  Brotherhood  printed  on  them. 
They  all  carried  towel  rods  in  lieu  of  canes. 

They  had  a  number  of  interesting  banners  in 
line.  Among  them  the  following  inscriptions 
were  most  prominent : 

"Our  Brotherhood  is  42,000  strong." 

"We  work  only  nine  hours  a  day." 

'■We  aid  the  sick  and  help  the  widows  and 
orphans." 

"Trades  Union  men  are  loyal  to  American 
Institutions." 
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REPBESENTCrG  THE  FaTHEBLAND. 

The  Gersum  Union  carried  a  banner  unique 
and  beautiful.  It  was  made  of  shavings 
strongly  woven  together,  the  whole  being 
beautifuUj  painted.  The  Ivy  Fife  and  Drum 
Corps,  of  Camden,  Thomas  Myers,  major,  was 
with  this  display. 

The  modem  cottage,  which  was  built  at  Broad 
and  Dauphin  streets  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  Builders'  Exchange  and  the  Building 
Trades  Council,  was  to  have  brought  up  the  rear 
of  the  line  in  the  Sixth  Division,  to  represent  the 
triumph  of  one  hundred  years  in  the  building 
trades,  but  it  was  left  behind,  as  an  unfortunate 
accident  to  the  truck  upon  which  it  was  built 
rendered  transportation  impossible. 

The  cottage  was  built  by  Union  carpenters, 
luuier  the  direction  of  J.  W.  Sutcliffe,  and  was 
^minted  by  Union  painters,  under  the  supervision 
i)f  John  Sage,  Sr.  Architect  E.  W.  Thorn  pre- 
jMired  the  plans  and  generally  supervised  the 
enaction  of  the  structure.  It  was  of  Swiss  de- 
sign, cozy  and  decidedly  pretty,  with  peaked 
n)of  and  dormer  windows.  It  was  nearly  eight- 
t'on  feet  square.  In  front  was  a  four-foot  wide 
porch,  with  steps  leading  up  to  it,  fancy  posts 
and  ornamental  railings.  In  the  rear  was  a 
wash   house,   four  feet  by  seven.    The  doors 


were  of  the  latest  make,  on  brass  hinges,  and 
the  windows  were  of  white  and  stained  glass  in 
fancy  sashes. 

The  front  door  opened  into  a  reception  liall 
with  a  magnificent  oak  stairway  at  the  side. 
The  parlor  was  beautifully  papered,  elegantly 
fumi.<ihed.  contained  an  open  fire-place  and  ma- 
hogany mantel,  presenting,  in  all,  a  most  invit- 
ing appearance.  The  dining-room  and  kitchen 
were  also  finished  in  the  very  best  manner  and 
comfortably  furnished. 

On  the  second  floor  were  three  njoms  nicely 
papered  and  fitted  up  as  bedrooms  with  modern 
furnishings.  The  two  rooms  in  the  attic  were 
also  fitted  up  in  good  taste  with  everything  that 
could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  comforts. 

The  roofs  over  the  building  proper  and  the 
porches  were  of  metallic  shingles.  The  rounded 
red-cedar  shingles  extending  several  feet  below 
the  cornice  were  neatly  oiled ;  the  overlapping 
weather  boards  were  painted  in  light  and  dark 
terra  cotta,  trimmed  with  bronze  green,  and  the 
sash  of  Tuscan  red.  The  base  was  painted  to 
represent  foundation  stone. 

The  homelike  picture  conveyed  by  the  trim 
cottage  and  its  furnishings  was  made  complete 
by  actual  habitation,  the  occupants  being  the 
family  of  Gerald  Breen,  a  disabled  member  of 
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Local  Union,  No.  8,  Broiherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  and  Joseph  Sutcliffe,  a  six-year  old 
grandson  of  the  foreman  of  the  building. 

In  the  history  of  the  great  national  event, 
published  by  the  Bi-Centennial  Committee,  much 
spade  is  given  to  this  exhibit  and  full  credit  is 
given  the  Master  Builders'  Exchange  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  splendid  display  made  under  its 
management.  It  was  a  success  in  every  way, 
and  the  various  committees  in  charge  of  the  af- 
fair earned  the  commendations  received  from 
every  side.  As  a  historic  display  it  was  abso- 
lutely correct,  and  as  a  pictorial  effect  it  was  a 
triumph. 

At  a  meeting  of*  the  Exchange,  held  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1887,  it  was  decided  to  borrow 
^100,000  and  to  open  subscriptions  for  stock 
for  tlie  purpose  of  paying  for  the  property  pur- 
cliased  of  the  German  Society,  and  on  October 
Uo,  following,  it  was  reported  that  the  building 
had  been  paid  for  in  full.  At  this  same  meeting 
John  T.  Prince  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Directors  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Hugh  Copeland. 

A  movement  to  make  practical  use  of  the 
Exchange  was  inaugiu-ated  by  Stacy  Reeves  on 
November  22,  1887,  when  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  offered  by  him  and  finally  adopted  by 
the  Exchange : 


1 

3n  lUcmoriam. 

1887. 

WILLIAM  U.  LLOYD, 

Jane  iCth. 

k 
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,  11»*-  nrntmctoni  nhoDld  rli<cline  to  ^ve  bids  in  the 
l^wtaen  the  owner  or  his  agent  is  reoeivini!  eetimntm  in 
e  work.  Hud  thnt  no  meiubet  should  give  nii  «ili- 
■wtfl  tn  dtAiul  when  estimates  lire  being  rccctived  in  the  uggregnte. 

On  December  27.  1887,  the  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  to  represent  the  Exchanfre  at 
the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Builders,  to  be  Iield  at  Cincinnati.  0., 
Februaiy  7,  8  and  9,  1888:  William  Hark- 
ness,  Jr.,  Delegate-at-large ;  George  "Watson, 
David  Woelpper,  George  W.  Roydhoiise.  Frank- 
lin M.  Harris  and  William  C.  McPherson,  Dele- 
gates;  William  McCarter,  Charles  H.  Reeves, 
Stacy  Reeves,  Benjamin  P.  Obdyke  and  John  J. 
Weaver,  Alternates. 


ITT. 

The  Annual  Meeting  held  on  January  24, 
1888,  was  attended  by  nearly  every  member  of 
the  Exchange,  and  it  was  with  great  interest 
that  the  reports  were  received  from  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  chairmen  of  the  various 
committees. 

The  Board  of  Directors  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  Exchange  briefly,  and  outlined  the  policy 
and  progress  of  the  organization.  The  National 
Association  of  Builders  was  invited  to  meet  in 
Philadelphia  in  1889;  after  which  Stacy  Reeves, 
George  W.  Roydhouse,  William  H.  Albertson, 
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J.  Stein  Thorn,  (Jeorge  Watson,  William  C.  Mc- 
Pherson  and  Fred  F.  Myhlertz  were  elected 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  terms  of 
three  vears,  and  William  Gray  for  a  term  of 
two  vears. 

The  Entertainment  Committee  was  increased 
to  ten  members  on  February  28,  as  follows: 
David  A.  Woelpper,  Franklin  M.  Harris.  Mur- 
rell  Dobbins.  Stacy  Reeves,  Charles  McCatil, 
Jacob  R.  Garber,  George  Watson,  Peter  Gray, 
Joseph  E.  Brown  and  Allen  B.  Barber. 

As  at  Chicago,  the  Philadelphians  attending 
the  Cincinnati  Convention  took  a  leading  part 
in  all  the  discussions,  and  the  official  report  of 
the  proceedings  shows  that  their  labors  were 
ivwarded  with  success.  The  question  of  ap- 
pivutic-esliip  i>reoipitated  a  lively  debate,  during 
wliii-h  .lolui  S.  Stevens,  of  Philadelphia,  said : 

1  lK»liove  those  wlio  have  charge  of  our 
public-school  system  should  educate,  in  a  meas- 
ure, tlie  hand  as  well  as  the  head.  We  all 
know  that  a  great  many  changes  have  taken 
place  since  my  venerable  friend  George  Watson 
was  a  little  boy  and  went  as  an  apprentice  to 
his  trade.  At  that  time  it  was  considered  suf- 
licient  if  a  bov  started  off  with  an  education 
i'DUsisting  of  the  three  R's.  Then  he  was  ready 
to  go  to  his  trade  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  fifteen 


or  sixteen   years,  at  least.     He  lived  with  liia 

master,  and  learned  his  master's  trade-     Now, 

with  the  great  advance  made  m  science  and  tlie 

mechanical  arts,  it  becomes  more  important  to 

liave  a  higher  education.    It  is  not  sufficient  for 

a  lad  of  to-day  who  wishes  to  learn  a  trade   to 

understand  merely  his  multiplication  table ;  he 

must  know  liigher  mathematics — mu.st  be  alile  to 

read  French  and  German  books  and  publications 

tliat  are  authorities  in  the  different  departments 

of  the  mechanical  arts  and  trades.     We  require 

fur  our  boys  of  to-day  whom  we  wish  to  become 

mechanics  a  higher  education  than  we  received. 

^Such  is  the  advance  made  in  tliis  country. 
Now,  we  can't  crowd  all  tiiis  into  a  boy's  head 
in  sis  years ;  that  is  impossible ;  but  this  we 
can  do :  AVe  can  supplement  in  our  public 
schools  the  education  of  the  brain  by  the  edu- 
cation of  the  hands,  so  by  the  time  the  hoy 
arrives  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  will 
have  an  education  that  will  be  equivalent  to 
two  years  of  apprenticeship  under  the  old 
system,  knocking  about  in  shops,  because  he  will 
have  had  it  taught  him  by  competent  masters. 
In  former  years  a  lad  who  was  apprenticed  to 
his  trade  was  allowed  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  his 
clothes — he  hoarded  with  his  master — and  at 
the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  in  most  cases,  a 
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sufficient  amount  of  tools  to  go  to  work  at  his 
trade.  This  was  his  pecuniary  compensation. 
To-day  we  have  to  pay  a  boy  five  or  six  dollars 
a  week  for  his  board.  We  won't  have  to  teach 
him  how  to  handle  and  use  his  tools — ^that  he 
will  know  already.  The  consequence  is  we 
want  them  educated,  so  that,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  years,  when  they  come  from 
the  public  schools,  they  will  have  learned  as 
much  (for  practical  purposes)  as  the  boy  of 
former  times  learned  in  three  years'  experience 
in  his  master's  shop.  My  idea  is  that  the 
public-school  system  of  the  country  should 
accept  manual  training  as  a  part  of  its  educa- 
tion— educating  tlie  hands  as  well  as  the  brain ; 
and  then  wlien  tlie  lad  comes  out  of  the  school 
lie  will  be  })repared,  if  his  d(»sire  is  to  become  a 
mechanic,  to  attt^nd  some  such  school  as  Colonel 
Auclimutv  has  established  in  New  York — a 
Trade  Trainiuju^  School.  My  theor}"  is  that,  if 
the  edii(*atiou  of  the  brain  is  supplemented  with 
the  education  of  the  hand,  by  competent  teach- 
(U's,  in  our  juiblic  schools,  oiu*  boys  could  attend 
trade  schools  in  the  evening,  if  needs  be ;  and, 
if  this  was  to  be  begun  now,  in  less  than  t«n 
years  we  would  have  a  better  class  of  mechanics 
than  we  have  ey(»r  had  in  this  country.  Now 
we  liaye  to  depend  on  the  foreign  countries  for 
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oiir  workmen,  who  come  in  the  spring  an^  go 
away  in  the  fall — come  back,  and  go  again — 
taking  away  with  them  money  that  should  he 
kept  at  home.  Then  we  will  have  a  high-grade 
class  of  American  mechanics  to  do  the  work  ni 
this  country. 

Mb.  McCiRTHy,  of  Cliicago :  Mr.  President, 
since  my  good  friend  Stevens  has  set  the  fx- 
ample,  I  will  also  confess  to  a  weakness,  a  will- 
ingness to  be  heard,  as  I  have  given  some 
thought  to  this  subject.  I  will  endeavor  to  he 
as  brief  as  possible  in  presenting  a  few  facts  as 
they  have  occurred  to  me.  It  seems  a  fitting 
start  in  my  talk  to  you,  Mr.  President  and  gen- 
tlemen, this  quotation  from  the  poet  Tennj'Son  : 

"  We  hold  it  tmth,  ae  the  poet  sin^, 
MeD  arise  on  atepping-ebmta 
Of  their  dead  Belves  to  better  things.'' 

In  asking  for  a  change  from  the  present  edu- 
cational methods,  it  devolves  upon  those  who 
seek  the  change  to  give  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  them.  While  contending  for  a  new 
method,  it  must  he  constantly  borne  in  mind 
that  the  old  system  has  many  things  in  its  favor, 
and  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  part  of  any  new 
plan  which  may  be  adopted.  A  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  manual  idea  of  education 
is  the  fact  that  New  England,  the  first  to  adopt 
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ziti  T«aem  method,  was  likewise  the  first  to 
rr^-^  r  ~p  and  adopt  the  new.  Massachusetts 
^  L-  zhr  £rst  State  to  take  up  the  present  sys- 
--•11.  izi  ha^i  recently,  by  legislative  enactment, 
i*!'.  crei  :he  manual-training  system  in  the  public 
s  b.'.l^.  Tlie  old  or  present  plan  is  purely  sub- 
'kr-TivT-  i>  based  upon  faith,  and  is  liable  to  err. 
>  "»r:Lve>  off  where  it  should  begin,  by  the  prac- 
-:i::lI  .ii-plioation  of  its  theories ;  not  five  per 
.:-:::.  ::  it5  graduates  are  mechanics.  Nearly 
^!-  . :  them  enter  mercantile  or  professional  life. 
N*u:»f:y.tive  jxm'  cent,  of  our  mercliants  fail. 
Lc'^islArors  and  judges  are  continually  undoing 
:litr  ::::>chiet  of  their  predecessors.  It  is  opposed 
-;  vijkniuW  labor,  and  places  tlie  artisan  beneatli 
:  >.  >.r::>:.  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  polite 
.•.  •■  ".y'lshnient  rather  than  a  practical  neces- 
>:*'  riio  oiluoation  of  the  wild  Indian  lits  him 
:.:;:  litV  Ik*  is  to  lead  better  than  would  our 
>•<.."'..  It  toaohes  him  to  lisli,  hunt  and  shoot, 
■  ■  :'>:  rt*aM»n  that  his  time  will  be  devoted 
•  :•'■•.. ivally  ti»  those  pursuits  during  his  maturer 
\^  r^;  An  etlucational  commissioner  in  the 
b\i^:  'iuriuiT  his  examination  of  one  of  the 
^rA.iiiAtos  oi  the  grammar  class  handed  him  six 
..t:\:>  and  ivijuested  him  to  return  half  of  them, 
.4!si  was  handt^d  back  three  cards ;  but,  u})on 
.v^kin^r  the  .s;ime  pupil  to  hand  him  one-third  of 


one-half  of  the  six  cards,  was  unable  to  do  ao. 
The  present  system  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  manual  plan  as  does  the  readmg  of  a  treatise 
on  food  assimilation  to  a  hungry  man,  instead  of 
giving  him  a  ham  sandwich,  or  trying  to  teach  a 
boy  to  play  base  ball  by  reading  to  him  the  rules 
of  the  game,  but  not  participating  tn  the  game 
itself,  or  treating  a  large  carbimcle  on  the  basis 
of  Christian  science.  Manual  training  i»  the 
realization  of  the  dream  of  all  great  minds  in  the 
science  of  educating  the  youth ;  it  is  the  school  of 
the  future.  It  teaches  by  things,  not  by  words ; 
it  teaches  absolute  truth  by  application ;  dignifies 
labor  by  example,  fits  for  the  practical  duties  of 
life,  and  is  the  first  step  in  a  rea.'<onable  solution 
of  the  nOAv  obsolete  apprenticeship  system, 

Carlisle  says :  "  A  man  without  tools  is  noth- 
ing ;  with  them  he  is  everything.  Tools  form 
the  dividing  line  between  barbarism  and  civili- 
zation ;"  and  again  he  says :  "  Things  which 
must  be  done  should  be  learned  by  doing  them." 
Franklin  says:  "Good  apprentices  make  good 
citizens ;"  and  the  truth  of  the  saying  can  be 
readily  demonstrated.  Statistics  prove  that  less 
criminals  are  to  be  found  among  mechanics 
than  any  other  class  of  men.  A  recent  Penn- 
sylvania prison  report  shows  that  of  495 
inmates  487  had  attended  the   public  schools, 
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tions  as  will  assist  in  bringing  about  the  adop- 
tion of  manual  and  mechanical  education  on 
the  most  sensible  plan,  either  by  their  adoption 
in  the  public  schools  of  our  country,  or  by 
assistmg  in  the  establishment  of  such  schools 
through  private  enterprise. 

At  the  banquet  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb- 
niarv  9,  1888,  Mr.  Stevens,  who  had  then  been 
installed  as  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, in  responding  to  the  toast :  "The  Brother- 
hood— The  National  Association  of  Builders," 
s;iid :  Mr.  President,  Toast-Master,  and  Gentle- 
men— The  sentiment  you  have  given  me  to  re- 
s}>ond  to,  the  Bond  of  Brotherhood,  is  one  that 
touches  upon  our  social  relations  a«  fostered  by 
tlie  National  Association.  We,  as  builders,  are 
tMU'ouragcMl  in  the  great  work  of  laying  the 
foiuulatioiis  oi  the  Brotherhood  deep,  wide, 
strong  and  oiiihiring,  and  upon  it  we  are  erect- 
ing an  edifice  ornamented  by  mutual  respect 
and  artVetion,  tilling  it  in  all  its  parts.  This 
work  that  we  are  doing  socially,  as  I  had  occa- 
sion to  say  (luring  one  of  our  sessions,  if  we 
aoroniplish  no  other  good  than  to  cultivate  our 
sorial  relations,  we  are  doing  a  great  and  good 
thing,  because  many  of  us  who  lived  years 
before  as  strangers  to  one  another  are  becoming 
brothers  hideed.     We  felt  it  when  we  went  to 
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Chicago  ;  we  feel  it  now  here  in  Cincinnati ;  and 
when  you  come  to  our  City  of  Brotherly  Ti(»ve 
you  well  know  there  will  be  open  arms  to  recei\'e 
you,  and  that  the  latch-string  will  always  be 
out.  We  have  our  Exchanges  as  places  of  meet- 
ing, and  when  we  go  to  any  of  onr  cities  we 
know  there  is  a  gathering  point  wliere  one  can 
go  and  meet  with  friends.  The  time  was.  and 
not  long  since,  when  a-s  we  went  from  city  to 
city  we  went  as  comparative  strangers.  It 
would  not  be  so  now.  lieeanse  the  Brotherhood 
has  given  us  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  Union — 
friends  and  brothers  who  will  visit  with  eacli 
other. 
So  much  for  the  Brotherhood. 
Now,  in  regard  to  tlie  business  interests  which 
draw  us  together ;  you  know  the  old  saying, 
"A  fellow-feeling  makes  u.s  wondrous  kind." 
Our  interests  being  identical,  our  Exchanges  are 
places  where  we  exchange  ideas,  where  the  weak 
can  gain  strength  from  the  strong,  and  the 
learned  can  impart  knowledge  to  the  ignorant. 
We  are  learning  that  our  strength  may  become 
the  common  property  of  all.  Some  of  us  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  objects  of  our  Ex- 
changes have  found  they  are  still  in  their  in- 
fancy, and  the  object  of  this  National  Associ- 
ation is  to   foster  the  growth  of  Exchanges  in 
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ull  cities.  Then,  again,  we  have  a  greater  work 
than  the  business  interests.  We  have  the  com- 
niun  trood  of  our  common  countrv  at  heart. 
Now.  there  is  a  question  that  has  been  puzzling 
the  minds  of  many  thinkinc^  men  for  vears,  i.e.. 
What  wouhl  be  the  greatest  good  that  could 
be  given  to  this  great  nation?  I  have  given 
.some  little  thought  to  the  subject  myself,  and  I 
think  there  are  other  members  of  this  national 
body  and  our  other  Exchanges  who  have  thought 
♦something  of  it ;  and  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that 
one  single  sul)ject  that  was  bix)ught  before  our 
convention  to-day — the  subject  of  a  system  of 
ai)i)rentieeshii) — will  be  a  grand  and  a  noble 
.scheme  for  this  National  Association  to  work 
out.  Years  ago,  as  I  had  occasion  to  remark  to 
my  l)rethren.  all  the  education  a  lad  required  to 
](»in*n  a  trade  was  a  knowledge  of  the  three  R\s; 
but,  iriMitlemen,  those  times  have  changed,  and 
it  takes  a  boy  now  until  he  is  eighteen  years 
old,  at  leastj  to  get  the  education  he  requii-es. 
It  is  not  enough  that  he  knows  the  multiplica- 
tion table.  He  nnist  know  algebra,  mensura'- 
tion.  and  the  higher  mathematics;  and  16'C  pro- 
pose to  sujjplement  this  education  of  the  head 
liy  the  education  of  the  liand.  We  propose  that 
the  ])ublic  schools  shall  do  this — ^not  to  teach 
the  Ijoy  a  trade,  but  how  implements  of  labor 


s"hoiild  be  used,  so  that  by  the  time  he  is  ready 
to  leave  school,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  will 
liave  the  head  knowledge  and  the  hand  knowl- 
edge to  go  into  your  or  into  my  shop  to  work  at 
lenrning  a  trade.  We  propose  further,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  manual-training  schools,  to  have 
our  technical  school  and  our  trade  school,  where 
a^oy  may  learn  the  practical  art  of  bricklaying 
or  carpentry,  etc..  just  as  I  send  my  boy  to  col- 
lege to  get  certain  instruction  there.  I  want  to 
make  an  intelligent  man  out  of  him,  and  so 
give  him  the  advantage  of  an  education  which 
I  propose  to  supplement  by  hart!  labor,  so  he 
Ciin  become  a  useful  member  of  society.  For 
iimny  years  buck  mechanical  occtipatiun  has 
been,  in  the  public  estimation,  assigned  to  the 
lower  stratum  of  human  endeavor ;  but,  gentle- 
men, it  is  your  right,  and  if  you  demand  it,  it 
will  be  freely  accorded  to  you,  to  walk  on  the 
same  plane  with,  and  as  the  peer  of,  any  other 
professional  labor.  It  is  not  possible  under  the 
idea  now  prevalent  in  our  school  system,  where 
it  is  taught  that  learning  is  pre-eminent  as  lead- 
ing up  to  the  so-called  higher  walks  of  life. 
Why,  gentlemen,  it  is  but  a  few  years  ago  when 
a  few  of  our  guild  came  together  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  to  consider  some  matters  pertain- 
ing to  building,  and  after  a  few  inquiries  some 
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of  us  went  to  looking  over  the  statistics,  and 
what  do  you  suppose  we  found  there  ?  We  found 
that  during  seven  years  we  had  built  32,000 
structures  at  a  cost  of  about  $160,000,000! 
Well,  this  set  us  to  thinking.  If  our  business 
had  a  magnitude  like  that,  and  we  could  have 
had  margins  quoted  for  us  like  our  Board  of 
Trade,  our  importance  in  the  community  might 
have  been  better  understood.  Last  year  we  put 
up  9000  structures,  894  of  them  at  a  cost  of 
$45,000,000;  and  this  is  the  volume  of  the 
business  we  carry  on.  A  similar  experience  has 
been  had  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  Now,  if 
our  business  has  a  dignity  and  a  vastness  like 
this,  why  should  we  not  take  that  place  among 
the  occupations  of  men  that  belongs  to  us  ? 
I  am  proud,  exceedingly  proud,  to  be  classi- 
fied as  a  mechanic,  and  when  I  look  around 
me  here  to-day  I  am  doubly  proud  that  I  am  a 
mechanic.  I  had  occasion  to  say  this  afternoon, 
in  thanking  the  Convention  for  the  honor  of 
electing  me  President,  that  it  had  been  my  mis- 
fortune or  good  fortune,  I  don't  know  which,  to 
attend  many  conventions,  but  that  I  had  never 
looked  upon  a  gathering  where  there  appeared 
to  be  so  much  intelligence  and  respectability, 
and  where  the  same  amount  of  solid  work 
was   done,   as  in   the    Convention   just    held. 
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It  was  a  meeting  of  which  every  member 
can  feel  proud,  and  feel  it  was  an  honor  to  have 
Iwlon'ged  to  it.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  matter 
of  mechanical  schools.  It  wa.s  my  pleasure  to 
be  8hoH^l  the  Technical  School  here  in  Cincin- 
nati. I  cannot  tell  you,  gentlemen,  liow  gratified 
I  was  when  I  was  told  this  school  was  an  out- 
growth of  this  National  Association. 

Now,  gentlemen,  isn't  that  sometliing  U>  he 
proud  of?  In  Philadelphia  we  have  had  similar 
institutions  for  years.  In  our  Girard  College 
there  is  a  mechanical  school,  and  we  have  others. 
It  has  also  been  introduced  into  our  public-school 
system  of  Philadelphia,  through  the  efforts  of 
some  of  our  friends  with  the  Legislature  of  our 
State ;  among  them  our  friend  Mr.  Harkness 
was  appointed.  The  committee  appointed  by 
the  Legislatiure  when  they  came  to  the  city 
thought  they  could  get  through  in  half  a  day  ; 
hut,  after  looking  over  the  situation,  they  con- 
cluded to  adjourn,  saying  they  would  come  down 
and  spend  a  couple  of  months  in  talking  it  o^er. 

Mr.  President,  and  Mr.  Toast-Master,  I  wish 
to  say  the  National  Association  should  feel  hon- 
ored and  exceedingly  gratified  with  the  recep- 
tion tendered  to  us  by  your  Exchange,  and  not 
only  your  Exchange,  hut  by  the  citizens  of  Cin-' 
cinnati.     We  have  resolved  to  hold  our  next 
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annual  convention  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
I  don't  know  that  we  can  do  as  well,  but  if  you 
come  and  give  us  a  trial  we  will  do  our  best  to 
return  the  hospitality  you  have  so  freely  ten- 
dered us. 

On  the  conclusion  of  President  Stevens'  re- 
sponse^  at  the  suggestion  of  a  visiting  delegate, 
the  banqueters  arose  to  their  feet  and  drank  the 
health  of  Mr.  Stevens. 

The  restriction  limiting  the  number  of  cor- 
porate members  to  100  was  f  oimd  to  be  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Philadel* 
phia  Exchange,  and  to  remedy  the  evil  Franklin 
M.  Harris,  on  March  27, 1888,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Membership,  asked  the  Corpora- 
tion to  define  definitely  what  qualifications  were 
necessary  to  become  a  corporate  member  of  the 
organization.  It  was  stated  that  any  person  or 
firm  that  deposits  his  or  their  material  at  the 
building  and  does  not  erect  it  should  be  classed 
as  dealers,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  eligible 
for  corporate  membership,  and  that  persons 
or  copartnerships  practically  engaged  as  em- 
ployers in  any  of  the  constructive  mechanical 
trades,  or  as  manufacturers  of  material  necessary 
in  the  erection  of  buildings,  may  be  eligible  for 
corporate  membership.  It  was-  also  decided  to 
increase  the  limit  of  corporate  membership  from 
100  to  200. 
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Time  after  time  and  year  after  year  have 
architects  and  builders  clashed  because  of  the 
indifferent  manner  in  which  estimates  have  been 
invited  and  contracts  awarded.  It  was  the 
Master  Builders'  Exchange  of  Philadelphia  that 
first  proposed  a  remedy  for  the  evil. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  April  10,  1888,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  respectfully  requesting 
the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  Architects  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  five  architects,  to  confer 
with  five  master  builders,  to  consider  rules,  con- 
ditions and  suggestions  tending  to  establish  a 
code  regulating  the  receiving  of  estimates  and 
the  awarding  of  contracts  in  the  building  trade 
of  Philadelphia.  These  committees  were  duly 
appointed  and  held  several  meetings,  and  linally 
agreed  upon  a  most  excellent  code  of  rules 
which  the  Master  Builders'  Exchange  adopted 
as  a  whole,  and  which  the  Pliiladc^lpliia  Chai)tor 
of  Architects  approved. 

The  members  of  the  Master  Builders'  Ex- 
change expected  to  and  were  willing  to  abide  by 
every  provision  of  this  code,  and  did  so  to  tlu.' 
best  of  their  ability.  The  architects,  however, 
did  as  they  liked  in  the  matter,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  building  trade  of  Philadelphia,  in- 
volving a  total  expenditure  of  $30,000.()()(l 
annually,  is  without  a  recoo-nized  method  of 
procedure. 


The  Mechanical  Trade  School  project  received 
its  first  practical  support  on  April  24,  1888, 
when  Colonel  Richard  T.  Auchmuty,  of  New 
York,  signified  his  willingness  to  give  $9000  to 
the  support  of  such  a  school,  if  established 
by  the  Master  Builders*  Exchange,  and  brick- 
laying should  be  one  of  the  branches  taught. 
Of  this  sum  $3000  was  to  be  paid  annually. 
This  offer  was  accepted  on  May  8,  1888,  and 
the  following  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
the  matter  under  consideration:  Stacy  Reeves, 
George  Watson,  Franklin  M.  Harris,  Fred  F. 
Myhlertz,  William  Gray,  Greorge  W.  Roydhouse, 
John  J.  Weaver,  William  Smith,  Joseph  Chap- 
man, Charles  Gillingham  and  William  Hark- 
ness,  Jr. 

After  the  question  had  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed the  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
wore  adopted  : 

Whereas,  If  we  desire  to  have  skilled  American  journeymen 
in  the  future,  we  must  instruct  the  boys  of  to-day,  and,  as  the 
apjirentice  system,  especially  in  larj^e  cities,  is  practically  obsolete, 
and  from  results  already  shown,  we  welcome  the  trade  school  as  its 
worthy  successor;  and, 

WiiEBEAH,  Colonel  Richard  T.  Auchmuty,  the  founder  of  the 
New  York  Trade  »Schools  has  generously  offered  to  contribute  the 
sum  of  IjJSOOO  per  year  for  three  years  towards  the  support  of  a 
Mechanical  Trade  School  in  this  city,  if  it  be  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Master  Builders*  Exchange, 

Resolved^  First,  that  the  very  generous  offer  of  Colonel  Richard 
T.  Auchmuty  is  hereby  ac^cepted  with  thanks. 
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~S«D0nii7  Thftt  »  Ueduniral  Trade  School  Committee  of  time 
TDFmliFjs  of  tfae  Eit'haogc  lie  appointed  from  each  of  thi>  Mlow- 
ing  trniAeB:  BricJclajing,  rarpentr^',  iilonecutIiit(c,  blacksiiiiUutiK, 
paititiog,  pluBtoiing.  pliimlang  niul  other  trades  iu  cuauMtiun 
with  bnildinj^,  as  the  neceiwitj  may  nrlse,  for  the  piirpiiMK  of 
CHtnblishiDg  a  srhoot  in  irhich  instmctioiu'  Khali  lie  giv't^n  in  eiich 
flf  the  aboTe-named.  trades, 

Tliird.  That,  ia  urder  to  )^ve  Philadelphia  a  chiuin:  tu  promote 
this  laiidabte  enterprise,  a  snbseriptioD  list  be  startMl  at  once,  and 
not  only  the  various  trades  bnt  oitireus  geuerully  who  may  wish 
to  aid  in  tbia  good  work  of  enabling;  the  boyn  of  Philiulelphia  to 
necnrv  a  trade,  and  thcM  earn  aa  honest  li>iiig  with  their  hands,  are 
hereby  invited  to  eontribnte  to  a  InxtA  for  the  Establishment  and 
support  of  this.  "The  Philadelphia  Builders'  Heehnoiral  Tnule 
Mdural." 

Fourth.  Thai  the  treaanrer  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  ™n- 
tribiiliouB  for  the  above  fund,  nud  ia  inslnieled  to  ojwn  a  separate 

#  On  September  25,  1888,  the  Committee  on 
MeniWr-ship  reported  that  it  had  divided  tlio 
corporate  membership  into  eleven  classes  and 
that  all  candidates  for  corporate  membership  in 
the  Exchange  would  have  to  be  engaged  in  at 
least  one  of  the  trade.s  mentioned  in  the  eleven 
classes,  as  follows : 

Class  1. — Bricklayers,  stonemasons  and  cellar 
diggers. 

Class  2. — Carpenters  and  stairbuilders. 

Class  3. — Heaters,  ranges,  grates  and  venti- 
lating. 

Class  4. — Wrought  and  cast-iron  work  and 
lockamithing. 
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Claas  6. — ^P^ters^  paperhangers  and  deco- 
rators. 

Class  6. — ^Plasterers  and  artificial  stone  pave- 
ments. 

Class  7. — Plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters. 

Class  8.-— Roofers  and  galvanized-iron  workers. 

Class  9. — Stonecutters  and  tile  workers. 

Class  10. — Manufacturers  of  brick,  terra 
cotta,  lime  and  cement. 

Class  11. — Manufacturers  of  mill  work  and 
elevators,  and  lumbermen  who  deliver  limiber 
to  the  building. 

The  Exchange  ratified  this  proposition  without 
a  dissenting  voice. 

Plans  for  the  new  building,  or  rather  the  re- 
modeling and  enlarging  of  the  old  Gas  Trust 
Building,  were  ordered  after  a  long  discussion 
as  to  the  extent  and  kind  of  improvements 
desired. 

It  was  reported  that  an  earthquake  had  caused 
considerable  damage  to  the  property  of  the 
Builders'  Exchange  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  and 
$50  was  voted  in  their  aid. 

George  W.  Roydhouse,  Joseph  B.  Cooper, 
John  J.  Weaver,  Henry  R.  Coulomb  and  Francis 
F.  Black  were  elected  delegates,  and  William 
Harkness  delegate-at-large  to  the  Third  Annual 
Convention    of    the    National    Association    of 
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1888. 
JOHN  M.  LUTZ, 

February  Ittb. 

JOHN  C.  SAVERY. 

RUDOLPH  J.  WATSON, 

Dceambct  >sth. 
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"■  Builders  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  February 
12,  13  and  14,  1889.  Tlie  alt*-nta1es  elected 
were:  Edmund  Webst^er.  Julin  O'Donnel.  Rt)l)t'it 
C.  Lippincott.  Howanl  li.  French  and  William 
B.  Irvine.  At  this  «ame  meeting,  ou  motion  of 
David  A.  Woelpper,  it  was  agreed  that  all  retir- 
ing presidents  of  the  Exchange  who  ser\e  their 
full  term  of  office  sliall  be  considered  advisory 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  but  shall 
have  no  vote. 

The  bids  far  tliL'  work  iijioii  tlu'  new  Exchange 
building  were  ojiened  at  a  .sjii'cial  meeting  heltl 
on  .January  14.  18H9.  and  the  (rontrart  wan 
awarded  to  John  R.  Wiggins,  wlium.'  estimate  of 
^48,358.02  was  the  lowest  received. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Exchange  held  on 
January  22,  1889,  was  taken  up  principally  by 
the  reports  of  the  various  committees.  That  of 
the  Building  and  Legislative  Committees  in- 
cluded a  review  of  the  work  done  toward  secnr- 
ing  a  permanent  home  for  the  Exchange  and 
the  enactment  of  certain  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  builders.  The  Finance  Committee 
reported  that  the  Exchange  was  in  an  excellent 
financial  condition,  having  $30,920.88  in  assets 
over  liabilities,  and  everything  seemed  to  indi- 


caie  continiied  financial  prosperity,  the  certifi- 
cates of  membership  being  worth  $262.04. 

It  was  reported  that  twenty  corporate  and 
thirty-five  non-corporate  members  had  been  ad- 
mitted during  the  same  period,  making  the  total 
membership  250,  of  whom  130  were  non-corpor- 
ate and  120  corporate.  The  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  vear  was  sixtv-eight. 

After  the  transaction  of  the  regular  business 
President  Stevens  declined  renomination,  saying : 
Gentlemen  : — ^Through  your  kindness  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  being  president  of  the  Master 
Builders'  Exchange  for  the  two  successive  years 
of  its  existence,  and,  now  as  we  are  about  to 
enter  upon  the  third  year,  I  feel  it  my  duty  for 
inauv  rea.sous  to  decline  a  re-election  to  this  im- 
portant  office. 

First, — Because  there  are  many  other  gentle- 
men who  an^  quite  as  competent,  and  far  more 
tleserving,  who  only  need  the  responsibilities 
inn)osed  by  the  office,  to  serve  you  quite  as  faith- 
fully as  I  have. 

Srondlf/. — If  nothing  happens  to  prevent,  I 
t»\l>ect  to  be  absent  from  the  city  during  the 
coming  year,  and  possibly  longer,  therefore, 
1  could  not  serve  vou. 

In  retiring  from  the  cares  of  office  I  must 
congratulate   the    Exchange   upon    its   present 
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prosperity  and  the  outlook  it  has  for  the  future. 
As  you  remember,  we  were  chartered  February 
17,  1887.  The  first  meeting  was  held  January 
25,  1887  with  seventy  members ;  we  now  num- 
ber 2-30.  Our  growth  has  been  steady  and  sat- 
isfactorj".  What  was  started  as  an  experiment 
has  developed  into  an  assured  success. 

It'  i3  not  necessary  for  me  to  rehearse  what 
has  been  accomplished,  for  that  is  evident  to  all. 

We.  as  a  body  of  mechanics,  have  taken  our 
place  among  the  various  organizations  and  ex- 
changes that  represent  the  prosperity  of  the  city, 
and  have  wUlingly  been  assigned  a  place  second 
to  none  by  the  press  of  our  city,  its  officers  and 
-  citizens  generally. 

As  we  believed  from  the  first,  it  only  needed 
an  assertion  of  our  claims  to  have  them  fully 
recognized,  and  to-day  our  usefulness  is  only  in 
its  infancy.  By  a  proper  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  organization  was  estab- 
lished, we  will  make  membership  in  this  organi- 
sation "an  assurance  to  the  public  of  skill, 
honorable  reputation  and  probity." 

In  retiring  from  the  presidency  of  this  asso- 
ciation I  would  be  false  to  my  convictions  if  I 
did  not  publicly  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
labors  of  your  Board  of  Directors,  who  have  so 
unselfishly  given  largely  of  their  time,  talents 
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and  business  experiences  for  the  heuefit  of  thf 
Exchan^. 

To  the  members  I  return  thanks  for  their  uni- 
form courtesy  and  read}-  acquiescence  when  de- 
mands were  made  upon  them. 

We  are  looking  forward  hopefully  to  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders 
in  this  city  in  February  nest,  when,  as  guests  of 
our  Exchange,  we  feel  assured  they  will  expe- 
rience a  taste  of  our  Quaker  City  hospitality 
which  will  make  them  wish  they  could  be  with 
us  always. 

Gentlemen.  I  again  thank  you,  one  and  all. 
for  the  many  honors  you.  have  conferred  upon 
me,  and  wish  for  you  and  the  Exchange  a  happy 
and  prospei-ous  New  Year  and  many  of  them. 

It  was  ordered  that  a  suitable  set  of  resolu- 
tions, thanking  Mr.  Stevens  for  his  valuable 
and  faithful  services,  be  secured  and  presented 
to  him,  with  the  kindest  wishes  of  the  Ex- 
change. Franklin  M.  Harris,  William  McCoach 
and  William  Harkness,  Jr.,  were  appointed  to 
have  the  resolutions  engrossed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to 
serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors  for  three  years  : 
Franklin  M.  Harris,  John  Kisterbock,  Samuel 
J.  Creswell,  Maurice  Joy,  John  E.  Eyanson. 
Murrell  Dobbins  and  William  B.  Irvine.    Jacob 
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DAVID  A.  WOELPPER. 


One  of  the  best  and  most  favorably  known  men  aboul  town 
is  D.ivid  A.  Wiielpper.  the  second  President  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Master  IluilUer^'  Excliange.  He  comca  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  the  .Spring  Garden  district,  in  which  he  was 
born  January  25.  1S38.  He  possesses  the  ndvdntages  of  a  good 
common  school  and  academic  ediii:alioii.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  the  employ  of  his  father,  who  whs  .it  that  time  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Brow  n  &  Woclppcr. 

.\hout  iS;o  David  A.  Woelpper  was  tiikcn  into  the  finn,  and 
some  ten  years  later  his  fallier  severed  his  connection  with  the 
firm  and  a  reorganixatjon  was  effected,  which  incKided  Clay 
Kemble,  a  son  of  William  H.  Kemble.  This  partnership  con- 
tinued until  1885,  when  the  affairs  of  the  concern  were  wound 
up  and  Mr.  Woelpper  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  extensive 
lumber  ynrd  and  sash,  door  and  "nod  working  mill  nf  D.n  Id 
A.  Woelpper  &  Co. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  delegates  from 
the  various  organ iiat ions  who  formed  (he  Master  Huilders'  Hx- 
change  of  Philadelphia,  and  occupied  that  position  until  the 
permanent  organization  was  efTecied,  when  he  was  elected  P'irsl 
\' ice-President.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  movements 
likely  to  benefit  the  organiiations  to  which  he  belongs.  He  has 
represented  the  Master  Builders'  Exchange  of  I'hiladelphia  at 
every  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders  since 
its  first  annual  meeting,  at  Chicago  in  1887.  He  was  die  fore- 
most promoter  of  the  scheme  to  organize  the  Saw  and  I'laning 
Mill  Association  and  aided  in  organizing  the  Lumbermen's  Ex- 
change of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  is  now  president.  He  is 
also  an  active  member  of  the  Manufaclureis"  Club,  one  of  Phila- 
delphia's leading  social  and  commercial  organizations. 


R.  Garb»?i'  was  elected  for  two  years  to  aerve 
out  the  unexpired  term  of  William  C.  McPher- 
son,  who  resigned  his  membership  in  tlie  Ex- 
change on  December  27,  1888. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  January  31,  1889. 
over  which  David  A.  Woelpper  presided,  tlie 
plans  prepared  by  Wilson  Bros.  &  Co.,  for  the 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  Seventh-street 
property  were  formall}'  submitted  and  approved, 
and  the  Committee  on  Building  was  authorized 
to  proceed  in  the  matter. 

The  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Builders  was  held  at  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  in  this  city  on  Febrnary  12,  1-^ 
and  14,  1889,  the  first  meeting  being  called  to 
order  at  ten  o'clock  Tuesday  morning,  Febru- 
ary 12,  by  John  S.  Stevens,  President  of  the 
National  Association,  who  introduced  Hon. 
Edwin  H.  Fitler,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  who 
said : 

Mb.  President: — 1  have  a  pleasant  duty 
delegated  to  me,  and  that  is,  as  chief  magis- 
trate, to  welcome  to  our  City  of  Brotherly  Love 
the  members  of  the  National  Builders'  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States,  and  to  tender  to 
them  the  hospitalities  of  our  citizens.  If  cen- 
turies of  time  add  honor  to  a  trade,  then  yours 
is   an  honorable  one.    While   the   product  of 
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other  trades  has  &llen  and  crumbled  in  the 
dust,  that  of  yours  has  resisted  the  rot  and  the 
rust  of  ages,  for  there  is  still  left  upon  the  face 
of  mother  earth  the  handiwork  of  your  ancient 
predecessors.  This  annual  gathering  of  your 
clans  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  thoughts  and 
ideas  is  bearing  its  fruits,  for  you  are  keeping 
pace  with  the  progress  and  march  of  improve- 
ments. The  combustible  building  is  giving  way 
to  the  incombustible,  in  order  to  resist  that 
destructive  element,  fire.  The  severely  plain 
structure  is  being  replaced  by  one  of  sculptured, 
graceful  outline.  Iron  and  steel  and  terra-cotta 
liave  become  factors  in  construction,  and  all  this 
is  manifest  in  the  magnificent  edifices  that  are 
now  rearing  upward  their  beautiful  proportions 
under  the  skillful  hands  of  the  builders  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

To  nie  it  seems  that  the  great  International 
Exhibition  of  1876  was  a  revelation,  and  I  date 
the  revival  in  this  citv,  in  the  decoration  of  our 
homes,  in  adding  to  our  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences, and  in  the  improvement  in  the  style  and 
beauty  of  our  architecture,  to  that  great  event. 
Formerly  we  were  satisfied  with  a  plain  and 
unpretentious  building,  but  now  the  skill  of  the 
architect,  of  the  builder,  and  of  the  workman 
is  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  produce  designs  and 
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results  that  will  satisfy  the  advanced  itioas  of 
the  people,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
all  structures  will  be  erected  with  a  view  tliat 
the  buUding  shall  protect  its  inmates,  and  not 
that  the  iDinate;4  shall  protect  the  building, 

I  again,  gentlemen,  tender  you  a  most  hearty 
welcome,  and,  in  closing,  will  say  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  at  the  top  of  the  ladder, 

President  John  S.  Stevens  then  addi'essed  the 
Convention  a^  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Conventiox: — On  litis. 
the  third  annual  gathering  of  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Builders  of  the  United  States,  it 
becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  bid  you  welcome 
to  the  hospitalities  of  the  Master  Builders'  Ex- 
change of  Philadelphia. 

Our  honored  Mayor  has  tendered  you  the 
freedom  of  our  city  and  the  cordial  good  wishes 
of  its  citizens.  We  all  feel  highly  honored  that 
so  distinguished  and  influential  a  body  lias 
chosen  this  city  for  its  place  of  meeting,  and  it 
will  give  us  much  pleasure  to  minister  to  your 
comfort  and  entertainment  while  you  sojourn 
with  ua.  Much  of  our  time  and  attention  must, 
of  necessity,  be  given  to  the  consideration  of 
matters  of  great  importance  that  will  come  he- 
fore  us  for  action,  still  we  hope  to  have  some 
little  time  for  enjoyment. 
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It  is  not  necessary'  for  me  to  reiterate  the 
objects  that  iufliieiiced  the  formation  of  The 
National  Association  of  Builders  or  the  causes 
that  led  tliereto,  These  have  been  fidly  stated 
Ity  my  predecessors  in  office  in  their  opening 
addresses  at  the  former  conventions  ;  but  I  may 
he  excnaed  if  I  emphasize  the  thought  that 
guided  and  influenced  the  originators,  to  wit, 
the  establishment  of  uniformity  and  harmony  of 
action,  upon  general  principles,  in  all  matters 
that  directly  affect  the  interests  of  contractors, 
manual  workmen,  and  all  concerned  in  the  erec- 
tion and  constrnction  of  buildings  tlirunghout 
the  United  States. 

Tlie  m{)at  important  ([iieation  with  ns.  at  this 
time,  is,  wliat  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction  ? 

To  answer  this  query  I  will  briefly  refer  to 
some  of  the  subjects  that  have  been  considered 
by  tliis  body,  and  the  action  tliereon. 

Firt^t. — The  "Uniform  Contract."  The  report 
of  the  committee  will  doubtless  give  you  all  of 
the  particidars,  hut  I  may  be  pardoned  for  say- 
ing here  that  while  we  do  not  claim  to  have 
made  a  "  perfect  contract,"  yet  this  one  is  far 
in  advance  of  any  that  has  heen  used  heretofore 
in  establishing  equitably  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  owners,  architects  and  contractors. 


It  is  to-day  largely  in  use  tliroiighout  the  United 
States  hi  the  offices  of  many  leading  architects. 

Then  again,  the  intelligent  discussions  on  the 
"Lien  Law."  on  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for 
"  Permanent  Arhitration."  "  Uniformity  in 
Measurements,"  "Uniform  Size  of  Brick,"  "In- 
surance against  Accidents  tu  the  Public,"  •'  The 
Apprenticeship  System,"  etc.,  etc. 

Has  anything  been  accomplished  ?  I  think 
you  will  answer  afBmiatively. 

As  regards  the  views  expressed  by  tlie  Na- 
tional Association  on  the  apprenticeship  system 
at  its  first  Con^■entiou  at  Chicago,  and  again  at 
Cincinnati  last  year,  they  seem  to  have  taken 
hold  of  the  public  and  been  adopted  by  them. 
The  press  of  the  country  has,  in  many  leading 
editorials,  discussed  the  subject  and  is  btisy 
molding  public  opinion.  Already  steps  ha\e 
been  taken  that  look  toward  the  earlj'  establish- 
ment of  trade  schools,  and  some  of  our  public- 
spirited  citizens  are  devoting  their  means  in 
support  of  such  enterprises.  Notably  among 
these  I  may  he  permitted  to  name  Col.  Richard 
T.  Auchmuty,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  good 
accomplished  by  his  New  York  trade  schools, 
which  were  established  and  are  supported  by 
him,  has  offered  to  the  Builders'  Exchanges 
of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  a  vety  large  sum  of 
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moneT  toward  the  estaUfialiineiit  of  such  trade 
sAools  under  the  masfites  of  the  Exchanges  in 


You  hare  all  heard  of  the  princely  gift  of  Phil- 
adelphia's honored  philanthropist,  Isaiah  V. 
Wntcunson.  who.  with  his  millions,  proposes  to 
foond  a  mechanical  trade  school,  which,  under 
the  wi«e  management  of  an  efficient  Board  of 
Tnistee;^^  will  accomplish  a  work  that  will  asso- 
ciate the  name  of  Williamson  with  that  of 
Stephen  Girard  as  a  benefactor  of  American 
vouth. 

We  are  assured  that  we  see  here  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  eni«  fraught  with  beneficial  re- 
sults to  the  nation  at  large,  that  cannot  be  fully 
estimated. 

We  ln:»i.»e  thi\»ugli  the  efforts  of  these  scliools, 
aiul  the  widespread  intiuence  of  the  public  press, 
as  well  as  l>v  our  individual  effort,  to  encourage 
the  American  vouth  to  see  and  understand  the 
-nobilitv  of  labor,"'  to  make  them  feel  that  it 
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is  more  honorable  to  be  a  good  mechanic,  earn- 
ing good  wages,  than  to  be  a  poor  book-keeper 
or  clt»rk.  on  a  mere  pittance. 

In  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  J.  Hampton 
Moore,  of  tliis  city,  in  reply  to  Henry  George's 
address  on  free  trade,  he  forcibly  says: 

^•The  American  youth  is  keen  to  seize  u\x>vl 
the  golden  opportunity,  American  fathers  are 


proud  of  tlieir  sons,  and  tho  tendency  la  to  train 
them  to  be  professional  men.  You  don't  want 
your  boy  to  be  a  laborer,  you  want  to  make  a 
lawyer  of  bim ;  another  father  turns  hin  hoy's 
attention  to  the  ministry,  and  still  another  tu 
medicine ;  in  fact,  anything  is  selected  tliat 
<fill  save  him  from  the  drudgery  of  mechaniunl 
or  other  iaborioiia  work.  The  effect  of  all  this 
is  bad ;  there  is  not  i-oom  in  the  profesaioTis  for 
all,  and  many  become  the  satelHtes  of  capital, 
or  fall  by  the  wayside.  Why  is  all  this  ?  Be- 
cause the  inducement  to  learn  a  trade  or  to  tin 
manual  wurk  is  not  sufficient.  The  father  may 
have  managed  to  work  at  a  trade  himself,  and 
sustained  hi^  family,  but  he  wants  sometliinj^ 
more  remunerative  for  ids  boy.  This  is  natural; 
but,  seeing  that  the  professions  were  over- 
crowded, and  that  carpentry  would  pay  better 
than  medicine,  young  America  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  the  best-paying  situation.  I  am 
free  to  say,  I  woidd  rather  be  a  bricklayer  at 
five  dollars  a  day  than  a  lawyer  or  government 
clerk  at  two  dollars." 

Gentlemen,  we  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  we  will  be  no  longer  dependent  on  for- 
eign labor  in  the  erection  of  our  buildings — 
tbe  "birds  of  passage,"  as  I  have  heard  them 
called,  who  come  here  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
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letum  to  their  own  oomitiy  in  the  fall, 
with  them  our  American  money  upon 
wliich  to  live  in  comparative  idlenessMuring  the 
winter  months,  leaving  behind  them,  too  often, 
the  seeds  of  anarchv,  atheism,  and  communism 
in  exchange  therefor. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  many  of  the  lead- 
ing workingmen  regard  the  establishment  of 
trade  schools  with  favor.  Some  time  since  I 
nead  the  opinion  of  many  of  them,  as  published 
in  the  press  of  this  city,  and  I  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  one  of  them  which  has  no  uncertain 
:!^und  : 

Andrew  Magill,  President  of  the  Journey- 
men Bricklayers'  Protective  Association,  was  of 
tlio  opinion  that  the  school  will  not  have  the 
least  eftect  on  the  wages  of  the  mechanics  in 
this  or  aiiv  other  citv.  "'  What  this  citv  needs/' 
s;\iil  he,  '^  is  a  class  of  mechanics  who  are  versed 
in  all  the  branches  of  the  trade.  We  have  not 
many  such  now,  and  we  can  only  expect  to  get 
them  from  schools  where  all  the  branches  of  the 
trade  are  taught.  No  mechanic  should  look  on 
this  school  as  a  menace  to  his  interests,  as  it 
will  advance  rather  than  cause  a  decrease  of  his 
wages.  Philadelphia  and  all  the  big  cities  can 
wi*ll  afford  to  have  any  quantity  of  yomig  me- 
ehanics  in  them  such  as  this  school  will  turn 
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out.  It  will  keep  out  the  ulieap  labor  of  Europe 
and  make  the  work  and  all  the  surnJiindings 
more  pleasant.  None  of  the  bricklayers  in  this 
city  need  feel  worried  about  their  position," 

Let  us  then,  gentlemen  of  the  Convention, 
encourage  and  aid  in  the  establishment  of  trade 
schools,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  will 
have  American  mechanics  to  build  with  Amoii- 
can  materials  our  American  buildings. 

Our  honored  Secretary  in  his  re|X)rt  will 
doubtless  tell  us  of  much  that  liax  been  done 
during  the  year,  of  nieetingw  arranged  fur  and 
sucee.ssfully  carried  out  that  have  residted  in 
the  formation  of  new  Exchanges,  reorganization 
of  defective  ones,  and  the  infusion  of  new  life 
into  some  that  were  already  established.  Karly 
in  the  year  a  visit  was  made  to  Rochester  and 
Syracuse.  The  President  was  accompanied  by 
Secretarj'  Sayward,  Vice-President  Tucker  and 
Brother  Eidlitz,  chairman  of  our  Legislative 
Committee.  Their  well-timed  remarks  and 
eloquent  appeals  did  much  to  make  our  visit  to 
the.se  Exchanges  pleasant  and  profitable.  We 
spent  a  short  time  at  Albany  sowing  seed  that 
we  trust  may  yet  result  in  good  to  the  builders 
of  that  city  and  the  National  Association. 

On  andther  occasion,  visits  were  made  to  the 
Exchanges    in    Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
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Pitteburg,  Wilmington  and  Newark,  with,  as 
we  trust,  profitable  results. 

Enough  has  been  said,  and  I  have  detained 
you  too  long;  we  will  now  enter  upon  the 
business  of  our  Third  Annual  Convention.  The 
work  before  us  is  of  great  importance,  and  I 
feel  assured  it  will  receive,  as  it  well  deserves, 
careful  consideration  at  your  hands.  (Applause.) 

Letters  were  then  read  from  Samuel  C.  Per- 
kins, President  of  the  Public  Buildings'  Com- 
mission; William  I.  Kelly,  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee  of  the  Masonic  Temple; 
William  C.  Houston,  President  of  the  Union 
League ;  Jacob  Jones,  President,  and  Samuel  R. 
Marriner,  Secretary,  of  the  Carpenters'  Com- 
pany ;  Bailey.  Banks  &  Biddle,  and  the  Peerless 
Brick  Company,  inviting  tlie  delegates  to  visit 
the  establishments  mider  their  control,  which 
invitations  wore  accepted  with  a  vote  of  thanks. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  Convention, 
tlie  following  paper  on  "•  Ironwork,  Past  and 
Present,"  by  Samuel  J.  Creswell,  of  the  Phila- 
(leli)liia  Exchange,  was  read  : 

Although  the  subject  of  this  paper  has  been 
announced  to  be  that  of  "  Ironwork,  Past  and 
Present,"  yet  to  do  justice  to  such  a  wide  range 
would  occupy  more  time  and  space  than  I  could 
give  or  you  would  be  willing  to  grant.     I  must, 
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JiereJore.  with  your  permiasion,  contine  my 
reinivrks  to  the  present  century,  and  in  the  main 
to  a  brief  review  of  the  methudM  of  iron  c;on- 
stniction  in  the  past  fifty  years. 

Although  ii'on  has  probahly  held  its  place  in 
minor  uses  In  building  construction  from  very 
early  times,  yet  in  the  modern  aense  of  the  term 
the  use  of  iron  for  building  purposes  began  with 
the  present  century.  The  first  building  in 
which  iron  was  used  as  a  radical  feature  was 
im>hably  the  fire-proof  mill  erected  at  Manclie.-*- 
t(tr.  England,  by  Messrs.  Phillips  &  I^e.  in  ISUI, 
ihe  beams  and  columns  for  which  were  made 
fnmi  designs  of  Messrs.  Boulton  &  Watt. 
►  The  next  gi-eat  advance  hi  tlio  use  nf  iron 
dates  from  1827,  when  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson 
began  his  well-known  experiments  to  determine 
tlie  strength  of  the  cast-iron  beams  and  columns 
at  the  establi-shment  of  Mr.  Fairbairn,  at  Man- 
clicster.  The  result  of  these  experiments  was 
published  in  a  form  which  made  the  use  of 
beams  and  columns  of  this  sort  both  practicable 
and  satisfactorj',  and,  until  rolled  beams  of 
wrought  iron  were  made,  beams  of  the  forms 
recommended  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  were  largely 
used. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Fairbairn  drew  up  a  report  in 
which  the  modem  system  of  fire-proof  construe- 
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tion  was  described  most  completely.  In  this 
report  we  find  the  entire  arrangenfient  ol  cast- 
iron  columns,  wrought-iron  beams,  and  brick 
arches  springing  between  the  beams  to  form  the 
floor  shown  in  detail,  and  also  the  applioation 
of  corrugated  sheet-iron  arches  to  span  the  space 
between  the  beams,  the  floor  being  leveled  with 
concrete. 

He  also  advised  the  use  of  wrought-iron  dons 
and  shutters,  and  recommended  that  they  be 
made  double*  with  air  space  between. 

Mr.  Fairbaim  executed  a  number  of  buildings 
after  his  design,  the  most  important  being  the 
great  mills  for  Sir  Titus  Salt,  at  Saltaire.  From 
that  time  tlie  use  of  iron  for  building  purposes 
became  well  established  for  manufacturing 
establislnneiits,  although  its  use  was  hardly 
oonsideivd  admissible  for  buildings  making 
much  pretence  for  architectural  effect. 

The  first  mm  front  constructed  in  America  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  on  the  comer  of 
Duane  and  Centre  sti-eets.  New  York,  in  1847. 

Thi^  use  of  cast  imn  for  this  purpose  seems  to 
nuH»t  with  }>rompt  appreciation  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  subsequent  progress  for  com- 
mercial buildings  has  been  so  general  that  an 
iMnnneration  of  examples  would  be  out  of  the 
question. 
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Coming  back  to  England,  the  great  exhibition 
in  Hyde  Park  was  held  in  1851,  in  a  building 
since  world  renowned  as  the  "  Crystal  Palace/' 
This  building,  composed  almost  entirely  of  iron 
and  glass,  was  the  design  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
and  was  suggested  by  the  similar  use  of  mm  in 
the  construction  of  conservatories.  At  that 
time  it  was  confidently  l^elieved  that  a  new 
order  of  architecture  had  been  evolved,  and  that 
buildings  of  similar  character  would  be  erected 
elsewhere  for  other  uses ;  but,  although  the  erec- 
tion of  this  structure  marks  an  important  era 
in  the  constructive  use  of  iron,  yet  it  was  only 
suitable  for  special  purposes.  The  so-called 
'*  ridge-and-furrow "  style  of  roof  constnu-tion, 
lirst  used  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  has  often  been 
used  since  that  time  for  railway  stations  and 
other  similar  Ijuildinos,  and  possesses  several 
points  of  advantage. 

A  far  more  important  work  in  iron,  from  an 
architectm'al  point  of  view,  is  the  dome  of  the 
Cajutol  at  Washington,  completed  in  LSijo. 

Artistieally  speaking,  it  com})ares  most  favor- 
ably with  the  eathedral  domes  of  Europe,  wliile 
its  magnitude,  as  a  work  in  iron,  makes  it  an 
epoch  in  building  construction.  It  was  con- 
structed from  the  designs  of  the  late  Thomas 
U.  Walter,  contains  over  8, 000. 000  ])ounds  of 
iron,  and  cost  $1,250,000. 
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The  great  point  in  the  succe-isful  use  of  iron 
in  architecture  lies  in  the  choice  of  suitable  and 
appropriate  pi  ms. 

Wh(»n  designs  for  buildings  to  be  executed  in 
iron  arc  i)repared  witli  a  due  regard  for  the 
characrter  of  tin*  nuiterial,  thev  mav  be  made 
most  consistent  and  cflFective ;  but  many  plans 
arc  imitated  from  buildings  constructed  of 
wo(mK  brick,  or  stone.  Where  the  capabilities 
and  charactcM-  of  the  material  are  dulv  consid- 
crcd.  it  is  quit(»  as  possible  to  produce  thoroughly 
ai'tistic  work  in  iron  as  in  marble  or  granite : 
and.  if  these  points  an»  well  considered,  there  is 
no  I'cason  whv  iron  mav  not  be  ivfic«i^ded  as 
ai'tistic  a  buildintr  material  as  anv  other.  One 
of  the  most  elaborate  iron  buildings  of  recent 
cr(»ction  is  the  conservatory  attached  to  the  resi- 
dciicc  of  Sir  Ilenrv  liessemer,  erected  near 
l^ondou,  in  18()S,  and.  as  an  example  of  the 
judicious  treatment  of  iron,  it  is  worthy  of  car4»- 
ful  examination. 

Among  th(»  buildings  in  America  the  new 
riiambcr  of  Commerce  building  in  New  York 
is  worthy  of  mention  as  an  example  of  the  use 
i)i  the  so-called  IJower-IJarff  method  of  rust 
])rcvcntion.  As  the  tcjudency  to  rust  is  but  im- 
])ci-fectly  met  by  jiainting,  unless  it  is  frequently 
repeated,   sevei'al  methods  of  rust  preTention 


have  been  attempted.  In  1876.  Professor  Barff 
discovered  that  iron  when  highly  heated  and 
exposed  to  superheated  steam  became  coated 
with  magnetic  oxide,  and  thereby  became  rust- 
proof. 

As  a  fitting  close  to  this  rapid  sketch  of  the 
use  of  iron  iu  building,  the  constniction  of  the 
great  tower  for  the  coming  Paris  Exposition 
deserves  mention.  This  tallest  of  buildings  is 
to  be  300  metres,  or  abont  984  feet,  in  height, 
aad  is  now  being  erected  from  the  designs  of 
M.  Eitfel. 

The  plan  of  the  tower  is  at  once  novel  and 
effective,  being  composed  of  four  curved  mem- 
bers rising  from  the  corner.-j  of  a  square  who.se 
sides  are  300  metres  (328  feet)  in  length.  These 
corner  members  rise  in  a  curve,  and  unite  into 
a  square  tower  of  the  immense  height  already 
given.  The  four  comers  of  the  square  are 
joined  by  semicircular  arches,  and  it  is  contem- 
plated to  enclose  the  ground  floor  of  the  tower 
for  the  purposes  of  a  portion  of  the  exhibition. 
The  work  upon  it  is  being  actively  pushed,  and 
it  will  doubtless  be  completed  by  the  time 
announced. 

This  modem  Tower  of  Babel  is  now  more 
than  700  feet  high,  and  in  this  unfinished  condi- 
tion it  is  higher  than  any  existing  structure,  but. 
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even  in  this  incomplete  state,  its  effective  char- 
acter is  apparent,  and  its  architectural  success  is 
assured. 

The  plans  of  M.  Eiffel  were  thoroughly  ex- 
amined by  a  board  of  engineers  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  and  his  calculations  of  strength  and 
stability  were  thoroughly  verified  before  the 
work  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

Another  example  of  tall  construction  is  the 
twenty-eight  story  iron  building  proposed  in 
Minneapolis ;  but  this  is  only  a  project  as  yet, 
and  its  realization  is  not  likely  soon  to  occur. 

Within  a  comparatively  recent  time  there  has 
been  a  notable  increase  in  the  use  of  structural 
iron  in  interior  work,  particularly  with  buildings 
of  stone  exterior.  Instead  of  using  the  ordinary 
post-and-beam  coiistiTiction,  clear  lower  floors  are 
obtained  by  building  truss  forms  into  the  main 
partitions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  the  load 
directly  to  the  main  piers,  through  iron  mem- 
bers, without  loading  the  partition  walls.  Tliis 
construction  makes  it  possible  to  adopt  any  de- 
sired arrangement  of  partition  walls  to  suit 
occupants  after  the  building  is  practically  com- 
pleted, and  is  virtually  a  new  combination 
structure. 

Examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  among  a 
number  of  the  recently  erected  business  build- 
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ing, as  well  as  some  now  in  course  of  erection, 
and  it  is  a  plan  that  will  doubtless  be  exten- 
sively followed  hereafter. 

Tiirougliout  all  the  changes  and  modifications 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  u8p  of  iron  for 
building  purposes!,  as  briefly  sketched  above, 
there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  its  appli- 
cation in  connection  with  other  materials,  and 
also  a  more  judicious  distribution  of  metal  in 
the  various  forms  employed.  Lighter  forms  are 
made  of  even  greater  strengtii  than  the  clumsy 
jwttema  formerly  employed,  and  a  careful  appli- 
cation of  scientific  methods  has  done  much  to 
advance  this  state  of  the  art. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  men  as  to 
the  artistic  use  of  iron,  there  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  as  to  its  fitness  for  use  where  strength 
and  convenience  are  desired.  In  the  shape  of 
columns,  beams  and  girders  it  fills  many  build- 
ings where  its  use  is  not  visible,  and  in  this  wide 
field  it  is  destined,  at  least,  to  rank  as  the  build- 
ing material  of  the  future. 

The  nest  paper  read  was  by  William  H. 
Sayward,  secretary  of  the  National  Association, 
on  "  Builders'  Exchanges,  their  advantages  and 
opportunities,"  which,  because  of  its  scope  and 
importance,  was  ordered  to  be  published  in  pam- 
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phlet  lonii  and  distributed  broadcast  for  the 
benefit  of  the  building  trade  in  general.  Mr. 
Savward  in  his  address,  said  : 

To  those  who  have  for  many  years  been  mem- 
bers of  some  of  the  well-established  Exchanges 
of  the  country  it  may  perhaps  seem  unnecessary 
to  say  anything  in  the  way  of  demonstration  of 
the  ad\'autages  of  such  institutions,  for  the 
benefits  experienced  have  become  so  much  a 
part  of  daily  business  life  that  they  are  accepted 
as  oustoraary,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

To  such  I  may  say.  you  must  understand  tliat 
what  seems  to  you  an  ordinary  condition  i.s.  in 
[H>int  of  fact,  an  exceptional  one  ;  and  where 
llie  builders  in  one  city  aiv  reaping  the  advan- 
tages of  well-organized  Exchanges  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  the  builders  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  cities  of  the  country  have  either 
no  Exchanges  at  all  or  support  organizations 
that,  from  lack  of  good  methods  of  administrar 
tion.  are  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  Ex- 
changes. 

It  is  largely  for  tlie  enliglitenment  and  infor- 
mation of  such  builders  as  these  referred  to  that  I 
am  to  speak,  and  I  must  ask  their  more  favored 
brotliers  to  submit  with  patience  while  I  recite 
the  story  which  is  so  familiar  that  they  laay  be 
tempted  to  call  out  ^'Chestnuts,"  and  yet  which 
nmy  he  a  revelation  to  many  others. 
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When  I  reach  that  portion  of  my  subject 
which  comprehends  the  "Opportunities  of  Ex- 
changes" I  apprehend  I  may  have  something  to 
sav  which  will  at  least  be  directed  to  all,  even  if 
I  do  not  succeed  in  making  it  interesting  or 
instructive. 

The  advantages  accruing  from  the  habit  of 
gathering  together  in  one  particular  place  at 
specified  hours  on  every  business  day  are  per- 
haps more  certain  and  definite  to  builders  than 
to  men  in  trade,  and  yet  builders  have  been 
almost  the  last  among  business  men  to  establish 
this  convenient  and  regular  method  of  personal 
every-day  contact  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 

I  want  to  state  just  hero  tliat  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  builders'  associations  in  tin's  coun- 
try are  not  established  upon  this  fundamental 
feature  of  an  Exchange,  viz.,  daily  nieeting  at 
a  specified  hour  for  actual  l)usiness  ])urposes. 
Thev  are  not.  therefore,  in  a  true  sense.  Builders' 
Exchanges,  although  in  some  cases  they  bear  that 
name,  and  thev  do  not  betrin  to  realize  the  a<l- 
vantages  they  ought,  or  develop  the  streuLitli 
which  this  daily  contact  creates  and  encourau'es. 
Boards  of  Trade,  Chaml)ers  of  (Commerce.  Mer- 
chants' Exchantres,  have  existed  almost  as  lonu^ 
as  trade  has  existed  for  the  readier  interchaniie. 


or  more  properly,  the  ezdumge  of  business  in- 
formation. 

Shakespeare,  even,  has  ^ven  us  a  clew  to  an 
exchange  extant  in  ancient  Venice,  for  he  makes 
Shylock  speak  of  the  Rialto  '^  where  merchants 
most  do  congregate." 

In  the  first  place*  a  Builders'  Exchange  is,  or 
should  be.  a  rendezvous,  a  common  place  of 
meeting  for  those  engaged  in  the  various 
branches  of  building,  whose  trades  have  to  be 
prosecuted  in  conjunction  with  each  other ;  also 
for  those  whose  lines  of  business  make  it  desir- 
able for  them  to  frequently  see  the  contractora 
in  various  trades  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
material. 

\'io\vod  simply  in  the  light  of  convenience, 
this  daily  meeting  together  of  men  engaged  in 
various  branches  of  the  building  business  carries 
with  it  l»enetits  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  require- 
reference. 

Hut  let  us  h)ok  for  a  moment  at  the  particular 
reasons  why  these  advantages  are  grtoter  for 
contractors  in  various  building  trades  than  for 
otlier  business  men. 

^lercliants,  men  in  trade,  need  to  see  each 
otlier  daily  ••  on  'change  "  it  is  true,  but  besides 
that  they  have  a  local  habitation,  store,  ware- 
house or  office,  where  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
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day  tbey  expect  to  be  on  duty  for  the  transafr 
tion  of  business  and  where  others  may  be  iva- 
sonably  sure  of  finding  them. 

With  builders  the  situation  is  radically  diffei-- 
eut ;  comparatively  few  builders  have  shopn  and 
offices,  and  even  for  those  who  do,  the  neceasi- 
tiejs  of  building  require  their  personal  presence 
here,  there  and  everywhere,  wherever  their  work 
may  he  going  on.  and  it  is  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule  to  find  them  at  what  maybe  termed 
their  place  of  business. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  builders  in  tlie 
various  trades  have  uo  shops  even,  for  they  <!<» 
not  need  them,  storehouses,  or  "  lockers  "  as  they 
arft  commonly  called,  meeting  and  filling  all 
their  needs,  while  their  oifices  are  in  most  cases 
in  their  homes,  where  they  can  use  their  even- 
ings for  "  keeping  books,"  estimating  and  other 
office  work. 

The  more  modem  methods  of  carrying  on  the 
building  business,  however,  are  tending  in  tlie 
direction  of  separating  the  business  from  the 
home  life,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  it  is  so ; 
offices  are  getting  to  be  more  common,  and  work 
that  used  to  be  done  by  weary  hands  and  ex- 
hausted brains  at  night  and  in  the  home  is  dele- 
gated to  others  and  to  a  place  special!}'  set  apart . 
This  is  as  it  should  be ;  but  the  other  conditions 


TCferred  to  must  mhrajB  prevail — the  builder 
must  superintend  his  wotk  wherever  it  happens 
to  he.  and  therefose  most  continQe  to  be  an  un- 
reliable individoal  as  to  his  whereabouts^  and  all 
the  more  unreliable  in  proportion  to  the  number 
and  location  of  his  various  jobs. 

It  is  tlus  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  build- 
ing busine^  and  the  builders'  practice  which 
makes  the  common  meeting^place  of  many  men 
in  the  various  trades  in  a  city  of  the  greatest 
advantage  and  convenience.  It  means,  as  the 
very  firs^  element  of  value*  the  greatest  economy 
of  time  land  time  to  the  builder,  of  all  others, 
means  money  K  for  it  goes  almost  without  say- 
ine  that  the  builder  who  needs  to  see  various 
other  contractors  whose  work  is  commingled 
with  his-  and  yet  who  are  as  unreachable  (with 
anv  oertaintvi  as  he  is  himself,  finds  the  most 
oonipletf  siiviuir  of  time  in  the  rendezvous  of 
the  Exeliauire.  whei-e  he  and  those  whom  he 
needs  to  meet  personally,  and  who  need  to  have 
the  same  personal  eontact  with  him,  have  estab- 
lished the  custom  of  being  each  day  at  a  definite 
time. 

On  the  lloor  of  tlie  Exchange,  at  the  recog- 
nized ••'change  hour,'  the  builders  may  be  rea^ 
sonably  sure,  on  any  business  day,  of  findmg 
those  men  wliose  work  must  be  prosecuted  along 
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fritli  theirs,  and  whom  tiiey.  in  conseqiifiiice, 
^  need  to  see  to  talk  up  some  detail,  or  whose  ex- 
perience they  wish  to  consult  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  certain  work,  or  whose  estimates  they  want 
for  immediate  use.  or  whom  they  wish  particu- 
larly to  see  without  delay  to  correct  some  error, 
make  some  change,  or  hurry  some  particular 
portion.  If  one  builder  needs  to  aee  others  for 
the  quick  consummation  of  many  points  in  a 
short  time,  so  they  in  turn  wish  to  see  him,  and 
also  to  see  others  still,  so  that  there  is  a  perfect 
chain  of  convenience  going  on  in  endless  com- 
bination, and  yet  without  confusion, 

I  have  spoken  so  far  in  a  general  way  of  the 
convenience  which  accrues  to  the  various  build- 
ers by  their  being  able  to  see  many  of  their  col- 
laborators in  a  single  hour,  to  accomplish  whicli 
by  any  other  means  would  occupy  many  hours, 
perhaps  days.  There  is  still  another  class  of 
men  whose  lines  of  business  bring  them  closely 
in  contact  with  builders,  whose  interests  are 
directly  catered  to  bv  this  daily  congregation. 
Dealers  in  material  find  here  their  very  best 
opportunity  to  meet  the  men  to  whom  they 
wish  to  sell  their  goods.  In  the  limits  of  an 
hour  and  within  the  wall;*  of  uui'  room  they  are 
sure  to  find  every  day,  or  nearly  every  day.  the 
men  whose  trade  they  seek. 
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The  aooompluhment  of  80  much  personal  in- 
tenriewmg  in  any  other  way — and  none  of  the 
modem  conveniences  of  telephoning  can  take 
the  place  of  it— would  mean  miles  upon  miles 
of  travel,  and  hours  upon  hours  of  disappoint- 
ment.  Ih  <ie  «on»nd^  «f  tim.  for  uj^ler 
there  can  be  no  such  sure  recipe  as  the  Builders' 
Exchange. 

The  presence  of  the  seller,  too,  is  in  turn  a 
direct  advantage  to  the  builder,  and  much  time 
and  patience  are  saved  by  the  opportunities  of- 
fered for  personal  explanation,  so  persistently 
needed  in  the  purchase  of  the  goods  the  builder 
uses. 

The  common  meeting-place,  then,  once  estab- 
lished as  a  daily  habit,  becomes  as  indispensable 
as  any  other  of  the  many  conveniences  which 
aid  the  transaction  of  business  and  assist  in  the 
many  movements  of  life. 

The  ({uestion  may  be  asked,  "  Cannot  I  got 
along  without  it?'' 

Yes,  one  can  ^'get  along"  without  it.  and 
can  "  get  along/'  too,  without  many  of  the  helps 
which  experience  has  raised  for  the  advantage 
of  the  world.  Anyone  who  chooses  can  "get 
along"  without  using  the  steam  transportation 
which  now  w^hisks  him  over  the  continent  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  as  short  a  time  as 
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it  formerly  took  to  travel  from  Maine  to  New 
York.  He  may,  if  he  chooses,  ''  get  along  "  in 
the  old-fashioned  stage-coach,  but  I  imagine  his 
journeying  would  be  rather  lonesome,  and  his 
feelings  rather  mortifying  on  arrival  to  find  that, 
though  he  has  "got  there  all  the  same,"  his 
competitors  had  "  been  there  "  and  gone. 

One  may,  if  he  choose,  in  these  days  of  rapid 
concentration,  "get  along"  without  using  the 
telegraph  or  telephone,  and  may  send  his  mes- 
sages by  mail,  taking  an  hour  or  a  day,  instead 
of  a  few  moments  of  time,  but  I  apprehend  he 
will  discover  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  use  the 
means  that  his  contemporaries  are  using,  and 
save  unnecessary  friction  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  designs. 

One  may  ••  ^et  alon<z:"  without  usiiifj!:  the  aids 
tliat  niachinerv  has  brout^lit  to  tlie  various 
details  of  work.  He  may,  for  instance,  i)lane 
all  his  lumber  by  hand  instead  of  usino;  the 
pow(*r  planer ;  he  may,  in  fact,  refuse  any  and 
all  of  the  ''  lubricators "  which  have  been  in- 
vented to  ease  and  shorten  labor,  but  bv  so 
doing  he  will  "get  along"  painfully,  and  "  iret 
left/'  even  though  he  ''gets  along." 

So,  too,  one  can  "  get  along "  without  the 
Exchange,  but  it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  Ije  dis- 
puted that  he  can  get  along  much  easier,  accoui- 
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paTing  the  highest  tribnte  to  the  otiEtr  of'tiie 
Exchange  idea,  and  appaiently  nmnindfal  that 
in  the  of;ca»ional  benefits  thev  derive  from  the 
certainty  of  finding  ]M!ople  at  a  definite  place 
and  at  a  definite  time,  they  get  for  nothing 
what  it  costs  others  money  to  provide. 

Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  the  idea  that 
the  relative  value  of  an  Exchange  to  the  indi- 
vidual dei)ends  upon  the  frequencj*  of  his  visits 
and  the  length  of  time  he  remains  there. 

The  value  of  the  postal  service,  the  police 
service,  the  fire  alarm,  or  any  of  the  depart- 
ments maintained  for  the  general  good  is  not 
demonstrated  simply  by  the  twmher  of  times 
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that  they  are  utilized  every  day,  but  liy  their 
certainiif  of  operation  ^ohen  needed- 

The  individual  wlio  uses  the  Exchange  but 
once  or  twice  during  the  week  may  secure  the 
-tame  degree  of  advantage  which  the  coustaat 
attendant  gets;  that  is.  lie  gets,  when  be  wants 
it.  the  convenience  whicli  it  is  important  he 
should  have. 

However  seldom  during  ttit;  wetik  ur  mouth 
or  even  year  the  intermittent  member  uses  the 
Exchange,  it  is  always  there  ready  for  use,  and 
the  group  of  men  are  where  he  can  put  his  hand 
upon  them  whenever  he  may  need  them. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state  in  figures, 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  tlie  vahte  to  any 
individual  of  the  Exchange  rendezvous,  any 
more  than  the  value  of  banking  privileges  and 
conveniences  could  be  so  stated  ;  to-day  the  indi- 
vidual may  get  absolutely  nothing  from  the 
contact;  to-morrow  he  may  secure  a  definite  ad- 
vantage, that  may  mean  hundreds  of  dollars. 
In  my  personal  experience  I  recall  one  occasion 
when  the  Exchange  in  five  minutes'  time  was 
worth  $5000  to  me ;  and  this  is  but  a  suggestion 
of  many  other  unrecognized  helps. 

I  have  endeavored  to  outline  briefly  the 
Exchange  idea  and  what  it  means  in  a  very 
practical  way,  simply  from  the    standpoint  of 
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convenience,  with  its  resultant  economy  of  time : 
but  I  must  not  omit  to  say  something  in  regard 
tn  the  administration  of  the   Exchange  and  the 

many  wavs  in  which  convenience  mav  be  min- 

«        «  «. 

i^tered  to  and  the  Exchange  made  attractive. 

To  simply  have  a  rendezvous  need  not  mean 
more  than  tlie  barest  and  most  meagre  of 
accommodations ;  in  fact,  it  might  be  onl}'^  a 
meeting  place  upon  the  o\)^\\  street,  the  same  as 
vears  a^ro  in  Boston  the  mechanics  first  estab- 
lished  the  custom  of  meeting  -'  upon  'change," 
in  humble^  imitation  of  the  merchants,  who  also 
w(*re  without  a  habitation,  and  found  the  side- 
walk a  satisfactory  place  of  meeting.  What 
these  ancient  men  used  to  do  on  rainy  days,  or 
wht^i  tlie  storms  of  winter  made  it  not  onlv  un- 
(M)nit\)rtal)Ie  l)ut  impossible  to  use  the  jmblic 
street  as  a  i)lace  of  meeting,  I  am  not  informed, 
hut  it  is  a  lair  inference  that  some  shelter  was 
()l)taine(l.  wliieh  pr()l)ably  was  a  suggestion  in 
itself  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have  a 
|)erinaiient  eover  for  ])]easaut  as  well  as  stormy 
weather. 

The  Kxchaime,  hi  its  manao;ement,  or  **  ad- 
ministration/'  as  I  like  to  call  it,  should  be 
liberal,  progressive  I  In  and  about  the  rooms, 
which  are  to  l)e  tlie  business  centre  for  so  many 
peoi)le  during  so   many  hours  in  the  coui*se  of 
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loiufort  of  those  who  aret 
tliem  slioiiUl  III"  a  (.-onstJiiit  consideration.  A|i- 
piiintinimts  that  shall  comprehend  all  tlie  im- 
provements of  the  day  should  i)e  frtrly  placed 
at  the  service  of  meuibprw. 

I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  the  location 
iif  the  rooms  will  be  as  central  as  j^ssiblo  in 
the  financial  business  portion  of  tlie  city,  but 
will  l)riefly  say  that  a  location  which  is  good 
enough  for  a  first^ilass  bank  or  a  board  of  trade 
in  also  a  good  neighborhood  for  a  Builders' 
Exchange. 

Light  and  air  are  said  to  be  very  cheap;  but, 
tliough  this  saying  may  be  true  enough  in  its 
original  application,  it  Is  truer  still  that  tliey 
must  be  vigilantly  piought  and  persistently 
striven  for. 

Two  things  should  be  considered  indispensable 
in  locating  an  Exchange,  viz.,  good  light  and 
favorable  opportunities  for  ventilation.  It  is 
very  unfortunate  when,  for  any  reason,  the 
rooms  selected  for  an  Exchange  are  dark  and 
'■stuffy."  There  can  be  no  reason  satisfactory 
enough  to  warrant  such  selection,  and  I  say 
very  decidedly  that  until  these  two  fundamental 
features  can  be  secured,  we  would  be  better 
without  the  Exchange.  I  say  this  with  the 
more  freedom  because  I  know  that  if  is  aIwa^■s 
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possible  to  obtain  tlieae  important  demhrata, 
and  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  neglecting  them. 

Money  will  always  secure  proper  quartei-s, 
and  there  should  certainly  be  no  niggardlinef^s 
in  the  selection  of  a  home  which  shall  have 
these  requirements  of  comfort,  or  be  susceptible 
of  such  alteration  as  may  secure  them. 

A  good  location  ol)tained  and  opportimities 
for  light  and  air  secured,  the  nest  thing  should 
be  to  utilize  them  and  make  the  place  attractive 
and  refreshing  to  all  who  enter  the  doors.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  a  place  for  business,  but  it  need 
not  be  any  the  less  cheerful  on  that  account. 
It  will  need  constant,  daily  attention  to  keep 
the  apartments  in  cleanly  condition,  but  it  will 
pay  ! .  Tile  merchant,  the  hanker,  the  architect, 
the  owner,  who  visits  the  Exchange  will  not  fail 
to  be  favorably  Impressed  if  they  find  every- 
thing ship-shape.  See  that  care  is  taken  to  have 
the  rooms  presentable  at  all  times,  with  windows 
washed,  floors  scrubbed,  brasses  polished,  and 
every  nook  and  corner  cared  for.  Visitors  will 
be  imfavorably  impressed  in  proportion  as  these 
things  are  neglected ;  but  it  is  more  in  behalf 
of  the  members  themselves  that  I  urge  atten- 
tion to  these  details  of  order  and  cleanliness^ 
for  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  elevating  in 
themselves,  and  the  more  one  is  accustomed  to 
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become,  while  personal  habits  even  will  be  uucon- 
stiioiisly  controlled  by  the  constant  suggestion  of 
betler  things  in  one's  surroundings. 

The  sanitary  and  toilet  arrangements  should 
be  as  perfect  and  complete  as  in  any  first-class 
liotel,  and  should  be  kept  fresh  and  wholesome 
h\  daily  care. 

Too  much  cannot  he  said  of  the  value  of  these 
two  it-ems  of  administration,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  them  can  only  be  measured  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  taken  advantage  of  in 
well-ordered  Exchanges,  or  by  the  outcry  which 
would  be  made  if  these  luxuries  should  be  dis- 
continued. 

Individual  letter  boxes  for  mail  matter  and 
messages  for  members  are  indispensable,  and 
should  always  be  under  lock  and  key.  When 
possible,  "  lockers  "  large  enough  to  hold  a  roll 
of  plans  and  some  personal  effects  should  be 
provided,  also  under  lock  and  key.  Writing- 
tables,  supplied  with  stationery  and  writing  ma- 
terials, are,  of  coune,  indispensable,  and  should 
be  kept,  the  atnne  as  all  else  in  the  room,  in  the 
best  and  freshest  conditions  for  use  by  constant 
daSf  supervision. 

The  telephone  service  should  be  of  the  best ; 
and  in  this,  aa  in  every  other  modern  device 
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made  use  of,  tlie  manageinent  should  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  by  having  all  improve- 
ments as  rapidly  as  they  are  presented. 

In  fact,  without  particularizing  further,  every- 
thing that  members  can  possibly  expect  to  find 
in  such  a  place  should  be  obtained,  of  the  very 
best  sort,  and  the  management  should  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  to  anticipate  wants  and  pro- 
vide such  accessories  as  will  put  Builders* 
Exchanges  on  a  par  with  any  and  all  others. 

There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  completely 
stating  all  that  can  be  done  in  this  direction, 
for  new  demands  are  constantly  springing  up, 
and  they  should  be  gladly  met  as  indicative  of 
growth  in  the  right  direction,  as  evidence  that 
builders  liave  ceased  thinkhig  that '' anything 
will  do  '  for  them,  and  have  found  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  I{lxcliange. 

The  various  thinj^s  which  I  have  mentioned 
lu*!])  to  emphasize  the  convenience  of  the  com- 
mon meeting-i)lace,  and,  when  once  realized,  will 
n(.)t  bo  readily  relinquished.  To  secure  all  these 
advantages  tbere  will  have  to  be  liberal  expend- 
iture, and  to  make  this  possible  there  should  be 
no  narrow  ideas  in  the  matter  of  the  annual 
assessnu'ut  upon  each  member. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  tluit  (^ 
practical,  every-ila}'  benefits  of  whiol 
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'  -spokeD.  Rud  to  which  I  have  confined  myself, 
are  not  the  only  ones  to  be  provided  iat,  and 
vet  these  alone  are  sufficiently  valuable  to  icor- 
m«i  a  payment  by  each  individual  nnicL  greater 
than  he  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  make. 

The  aggregate  expense  of  running  iin  Ex- 
change upon  liberal  prinniples  may  be  lai^;e,but 
the  expense  to  the  mdividual  will  be  light,  and, 
in  corapariaon  with  the  benefits  received,  may 
be  considered  as  absolutely  insignificant.  There 
can  be  no  greater  mistake  made  than  to  scale 
down  the  annual  assessment  to  a  figure  80  low 
that  the  only  wonder  is  that  any  assessment  at 
all  should  be  made. 

That  which  costs  'little  or  nothing  is  seldom 
of  any  value,  and  those  who  would  make  desir- 
able members  will  soon  appreciate  the  fact  that 
tlie  assessment  is  not  of  a  character  to  increa.'^e 
the  desirability  of  the  institution.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  that  point  later  on.  Make  the 
advantages  of  meeting  together  and  the  con- 
veniences with  which  you  surround  yourselves 
so  evident  that  membership  with  you  will  be 
sought  almost  regardless  of  expense. 

These  institutions  should  not  be  run  as 
money-making  machines  either,  but  rather  as 
money-spenders,  so  long  as  tliere  are  legitimate 
ways  in  which  the  interests  of  the  whole  may 
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be  roBtered  and  cared  for ;  aud  as  long ; 
building  business  exists  there  will  be  field 
enough  for  this  .sort,  of  work.  Of  this,  too.  I 
shall  speak  in  the  other  branch  of  m}-  .subject . 

Turning  now  from  the  consideration  of  the 
practical  advantages  of  the  Exchange  as  a  busi- 
ness rendezvous,  I  wish  to  say  something  of 
other  things  none  tlie  leas  practiual,  but  of  a 
character  so  little  developed  or  understood  that 
the}'  may  be  spoken  of  at  present  as  unim- 
proved opportunities. 

No  portion  of  the  business  community  has 
ever  needed  the  studying  of  uniform  methods 
more  decidedly  than  the  builders,  and  none 
have  been  so  abs^olutely  without  them.  No 
kind  of  business  has  needed  so  urgently  the 
blessings  of  system  in  its  contact  with  others  as 
the  building  business,  and  yet  of  all  others  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  uncertain  and  aim- 
less, therefore  the  most  imposed  upon. 

The  very  character  of  the  business  seems  to 
invite  irregiUarities,  and  its  multitudinous  com- 
plications make  the  situation  an  extremely 
difficult  one.  This  condition,  which  in  itself 
has  been  and  is  likeh/  to  be  vexatious  enough, 
has  been  and  is  rendered  still  more  serious  by 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  building 
trade  has  been  illy  trained  in  the  fuDdamental 
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principles  of  educatiou,  and  conserjueiitly  is  ex- 
ceedingly crude  in  busineas  ideas  and  busi- 
ness mothods.  Coining  largely  from  the 
working  classes,  so  called,  they  have  been,  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  birth  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  environment,  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  sharpen  the  intellect  and  prepare 
the  nerves  for  the  conflict  of  business  life. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  native  worth  of  the 
men  who  have  made  the  building  business  hon- 
orable and  successful,  when  we  consider  the 
obstacles  which  have  been  overcome,  but  we  find 
an  explanation,  in  this  fact  of  lack  of  business 
training,  of  much  that  has  burdened  the  build- 
ers of  the  past,  13  still  burdening  the  builders  of 
to-day,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  factor  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  future,  although  great  changes 
for  the  better  are  bound  to  flow  from  the  more 
general  education  of  the  people  and  the  efforts 
which  we  as  builders  and  as  intelligent  business 
men  are  making  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves  and 
our  contemporaries,  as  well  as  for  the  future 
builders  of  the  country. 

Here,  then,  is  the  field  of  neglected  or  ratlier 
unimproved  opportunities  which  the  Builders' 
Exchanges  of  the  country  should  look  upon  as 
their  particular  province  of  usefulness,  and  to 
cultivate  which  the  relations  which  thev  have 
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established  with  each  other,  primarily  as  a  mat- 
ter of  coiiveiiience,  will  develop  into  the  verj' 
l)est   foundation    for   practical   and   permanent 

results. 

Stated  concisely,  the  opportunity  is  this: 
The  establishment  of  system  ;  the  maintenance 
of  uniformitv  and  concert  of  action;  the  definite 
statement  of  just  and  proper  methods,  which 
sh.'ill  deveh)p  a  "practice"  to  serve  as  a  gnide 
in  all  controversies,  whether  they  be  between 
builders  themselves,  or  between  builders  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  the  end  that  Ijnilders  may 
know  readily  and  })recLsely  their  rights  in  the  • 
jmnnises  :  the  providing  of  means  whereby 
incLTular  and  improper  practices  may  be  checked 
and  dishonest  UK^thods  piniished  :  in  short,  the 
standiuLi'  in)on  iruard,  as  it  were,  for  the  general 
interests  of  tlie  whole,  and  throULrh  that  tin* 
interest  of  tlie  individual,  with  the  same  watch- 
fulness that  is  (^x(M'eise(l  for  the  comfort,  con- 
xcnienee  and  pi'oteetion  of  those  who  come  into 
the  shelter  of  the  KxehauL'e  rooms  for  the  trans- 
aet  ion  of  business. 

ih-oULilit  toLi'etlier  at  first  simply  for  the  pur- 
|)nse  of  scM-urinu'  eonvenienee  in  transacting 
l)usin(?ss  with  each  other,  a  relation  is  estiib- 
HsIkmI  wliich  makes  possible  at  once  that  united 
action  which   alone  can  brinir  about   reforms  or 
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establiah  definite  meUiods  and  practiceB.  The 
porpooea  and  desires  of  the  individual  are  in- 
operatiTe  until'  a  snfficient  number  of  other 
individuals  not  cadj  think  the  same,  have  the 
same  purposes  and  desires,  hut  act  in  concert 
with  Mm  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  definite 
result. 

To  secure  any  decisive  end,  it  is  necessary  to 
consult  tt^ether  as  to  the  best  course  of  action 
to  secure  it,  for  it  is  very  evident  that  though 
many  individuals  may  desire  the  siune  thing,  if 
left  to  follow  out  the  idea  each  in  his  individual 
capacity  and  from  his  individual  standpoint,  the 
worst  sort  of  confusion  would  ensue,  and  the  end 
sought  for  would  not  be  attained. 

The  Exchange  idea,  utilized  primarily  for  a 
purely  business  purpose,  creates  a  certain  com- 
nuinity  of  feeling,  establishes  a  common  intei-- 
est,  accustoms  the  members  to  each  other,  i)iits 
tliem  gradually  en  rapport  witli  each  otlu-r. 
makes  it  seem  natural  to  act  together,  puts 
them  "  into  condition,"  as  it  were,  easily  and 
almost  imperceptibly  for  the  exercise  of  tliat 
cumulative  force  whicli  alone  produces  appre- 
ciable results  for  the  general  good. 

Men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  business 
together,  who  meet  each  other  day  after  day. 
are  the  very  ones  to  hold  up  each  other's  bauds 
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io  the  por^t  of  any  object  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole,  and  it  is  a  natural  sequence  that  it 
^ould  do  90. 

All  work  which  I  am  now  considering  under 
the  general  head  of  "  optKtrtunities  "  miglit  be 
called  "Association  work,"  as  distinctive  from 
•■  Exchange  work."  but  both  departments  need 
the  sinews  of  war,  and  while  the  collections  may 
all  be  made  ihrtnigh  the  Exchange,  the  amounts 
called  for  should  comprehend  a  large  expendi- 
ture, if  uecessarj-.  under  the  head  of  "Associa- 
liou  work." 

The  "sinews  of  war" — ^j-early  assessments  I 
It  is  on  this  rock  that  many  associations  "split." 
and  if  they  do  m-i  split,  they  are  stranded  and 
comparatively  helpless.  As  I  mentioned  before 
in  treating  the  other  branch  of  my  subject,  this 
question  of  the  funds  necessar}'  for  the  carrying 
on  of  association  work  miist  be  looked  upon  in 
br».wd  aiui  liln'ral  fashion. 

Associations  should  not  be  entered  into  with 
the  t'xitectation  that  the  return  is  coming  some- 
what in  the  same  way  that  it  comes  from  an 
investment  hi  tutnk.  railroad,  or  real  estate,  yet 
a  larsre  majority  of  men  are  sta^ered  by  a 
yearly  assessment  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  work  undertaken,  crying  out,  "  I 
can't  see  any  return  for  my  money."     I  feel 
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assured  tliat  if  they  thoroughly  iu\'e9tigate  the 
ultimate  gain  that  comes  to  them  in  the  pro- 
tection to  individual  interests  throiigli  aggi-egate 
combined  action  of  which  they  form  a  part,  and 
which  their  stipend  helps  to  sustain,  they  will 
no  longer  exclaim.  "  I  want  dividends  on  uiy 
investment,"  but  will  say  rather,  "  I  am  not 
paying  nearly  a»  much  as  I  ought  for  the  good 
attained  for  the  whole,  and  in  which  1  am  an 
indiridnal  sainer." 

It  wonld  be  hard  to  state  definitely  in  doUare 
and  oents  the  gain  that  is  to  resolt  from  any  one 
of  the  ol^ecta  which  we  are  gathered  here  to 
promote,  jet  the  dnDeat  mind  must  admit  that 
the  gain  to  the  whole  community  of  builders 
will  be  enormous,  while  the  share  of  benefit 
which  each  individual  will  receive  is  as  impos- 
sible of  definite  statement  as  it  is  positive  in 
fact: 

It  is  a  well-worn  maxim  that  *'  republics  are 
ungrateful,"  and  it  is  equally  a  truism  tliat 
members  of  associations  are  ungrateful,  and 
quickly  forget  what  has  been  sared  to  them,  in 
their  anxiety  to  get  a  dividend  back,  from  "  dues" 
which  they  should  really  look  upon  as  payment 
altogether  insignificant  in  proportion  to  the 
benefits  derived.  All  this  argiies  from  the 
premise  of  a  properly  managed  association  pro- 
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dnciag  good  for  its  members,  protecting  their 
interests.  To  secure  this  sort  of  an  association. 
it  iniist  be  a  permanency  and  always  in  active 
service.  Ability  must  be  at  the  helm,  and  must 
!«•  properly  remunerated  for  const;int  service. 

I  am  convinced  that  but  few  business  men 
have  auything  but  a  su))ertieiat  idea  of  the  pur- 
pt^ises,  po^ibilities  and  legitimate  work  of  asso- 
cr)ition5.  They  look  upon  them  as  a  sort  of 
special  arrangemeut  to  meet  a  special  emei^ 
geiicy,  and  when  that  crisis  is  past,  that  the 
association  may  be  [lermitted  to  languish,  to  be 
revix^ed  again  when  aome  special  demand  again 
calls  for  special  action.  Such  spasmodic  atten- 
tion to  llie  machinery  will,  to  my  mind,  greatly 
depress  its  vitality,  and  will  ultiniiitely  de- 
stroy its  reliability  and  facility  of  movement. 

It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for 
tucn  to  jnii-sue  their  individual  callings,  conscious 
all  the  wliile  that  many  evils  exist  which  will 
be  detrimental  to  their  interests  some  time  or 
other,  but  relying  upon  their  good  luck  to  pro- 
vide for  tliem  a  way  of  escape  for  the  present, 
and  as  long  as  tliej"  do  escape  they  appear  to  be 
content.  But  evils  will  not  remain  at  a  stand- 
still, and  if  neglected  are  sure  to  increase,  while 
■■  iTood  luck"  cannot  always  be  relied  upon. 
Disci-etion,  therefore,  would  seem  to  point  to 
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keeping  everything  in  readiness  for  action  and 
to  making  a  study  and  a  Ijusiness  of  eradicating 
evils  I 

Associations  should  be  treated  in  th(»  same 
way  that  any  regular  department  of  work  is 
treated — in  a  business-like  way  ;  associations,  in 
fact,  should  be  made  a  business  I  For  this 
reason  the  Excliange  proper,  with  its  constant 
life  and  action  for  the  support  of  a  condition 
favorable  to  the  transaction  of  business,  fur- 
nishes the  best  possible  basis  for  active  and 
effective  association  njork ;  the  bearings,  so  to 
speak,  are  all  oiled  and  the  wheels  ready  to  set 
in  motion ;  no  waiting  for  the  prei)aration  of 
macliiuery  is  necessary :  it  is  always  ready  and 
o:<\\\  1)0  put  iuto  service  at  a  uionieiit's  notice. 

Conditions  tluit  encourage*  evils  furnish  also 
the  opportunities,  if  not  tlu*  absolute  duties,  of 
associations. 

It  is  time  for  somethinij:  more  than  ncuation  : 
we  should  not  occupv  ours(4v(\'^  solely  with  sa\- 
in>j:  fliis  is  wrong  and  that  is  wronu- ;  we  should 
have  fori^sio-ht  and  wisdom  enough  to  nrci  nt 
wrong  by  preparing  better  methods  and  hy 
estal)lishing  the  ri(j]it. 

That  w(*  mav  take  this  advanced  and  i)ositi\(' 
ground,  we  must  have  com[)etent  hands  and 
brains  to  work  for  us,  for  the  hulk  of  tlie  mciu- 
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|ieffane  ke  fcaslT  engaged  in  earrjring  on  the 
t  deCi^b  of  work,  and  tlierefore  stionld 
>  eettUB  pfcporatorr  9tiidy  .lud  work  to 
Tlii»  kind  of  service  is  needed  all  the 
more  DOir  tkat  we  h^xe  a  central  oi^anization 
whi^  pbnft  tbe  work  and  dpecifie!<  and  recont- 
mewLf  tbe  nwcbods  best  to  be  followed,  le-aving 
the  details  to  be  carried  out  by  the  filial  Indies. 

Th«e  is  em^ngh,  vis.  more  than  enough,  to 
do.  and  the  leva]  <!hildren  of  thb  great  National 
Mother  must  rwognia-  their  duty  to  her  and 
their  opportunities  for  themselves  by  carrying 
out  throogh  men  specially  selected  by  their  fit- 
ness for  the  work  the  imuiy  things  there  are  to 
do  ;iiul  always  will  be  to  do. 

To  get  such  men  they  must  be  properly  paid, 
and  the  money  will  be  well  spent,  for  a  single 
Imiiny  wan  ma^\  by  his  alertness  and  skill,  stop 
a  leak  that,  neglected  or  unseen,  would  bring 
untold  disitster  to  many. 

Such  men  are  the  survej'ors  and  engineers 
who  carefully  examine  the  ground  on  which  and 
over  which  we  are  to  build,  .and,  foreseeing 
dangers,  prepare  a  way  to  avoid  them — to  be 
approved  and  sanctioned  when  laid  before  the 
association  for  action.  These  are  the  men  upon 
wlioui  we  must  rely  for  the  making  a  business  of 
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association  work,  who  are  to  labor  when  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  membership  are  closely  en- 
gaged in  their  private  affairs ;  they  must  do  the 
studying,  prepare  the  ways,  suggest  the  methods, 
and  get  things  into  definite  shape  for  others  to 
act  upon  :  the  others  haven't  time  !  Protect 
yourselves,  then,  by  having  men  in  your  service 
whose  business  it  is  to  find  time  and  to  improve 
it  for  your  benefit. 

Let  no  one  say,  "  There  is  not  enough  to  do." 
I  have  been  there,  and  I  know  there  is — plenty  ! 
But  if  you  want  a  definite  suggestion,  let  me 
say  right  here,  that  there  is  one  subject  which 
for  many  years  is  sure  to  be  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  best  of  work,  the  closest  care  and 
watchfulness  of  the  best  men  that  each  of  the 
athliated  bodies  can  secure — and  that  is,  tlie 
aj^prenticeship  plan  approved  by  the  National 
Association  of  Builders. 

And  I  will  say,  also,  althouti-h  it  is  not  directly 
<*alled  for  bv  my  sul)ject,  but  in  answer  to  those 
who  question  the  desirability  of  this  National 
body,  if  it  has  nothing  else  to  do  but  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  this  system,  in  that  alone  is 
there  warrant  enough  for  all  the  time,  for  all  the 
money,  for  all  the  brains  that  can  be  put  into  it 
for  the  next  twenty  years  to  come  I  And  if  for 
the  central  body  this  is  true,  then  is  it  eciualh 
true  for  the  local  bodies  I 


One  of  the  reaulta  to  follow  from  the  greater 
activity  of  Builders'  Exchanges  through  improv- 
ing their  opportunities  will  be  a  greater  promi- 
nence in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  the  value 
of  builders  as  men  of  affiurs  will  be  recognized 
as  never  before.  Their  desirability  as  practical 
men  in  positions  of  public  need^  where  their 
experience  will  tell  for  the  general  good,  will 
be  continually  before  the  communities  in  whii:b 
they  live,  and  they  will  not  be  so  uftt-n  forgot- 
ten in  the  future  when  men  are  \ii.:mi£  cliosen  to 
fill  important  places  of  trust,  wlien  tlitsir  pevvc- 
liar  qnalificatious  demonstrate  thcii'  fitiie^. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  laws,  ordinances,  aud 
n^gulations  of  all  sorts,  from  the  tarit!  dawn> 
;iiv  st»  oftou  ineffective  or  ridiculously  opposite 
ill  o|H'niiiitii  to  the  intent  of  those  who  framed 
ilioiii.  i?i.  that  nion  of  exiierience  in  the  particu- 
1:11"  i|in>iioiis  tivated  have  not  been  utilized  in 
tluir*'onsiili'nition.  I  had  occasion  a  few  days 
a;;.'  ii>  i-xaniinc  one  section  of  the  tariff  in  oixler 
III  .:i\o  an  opinion  on  the  application  of  the  law 
ii'  .■-■rtaiii  fads,  and  fonnd.  to  my  astonbhment, 
thai,  owiiiu'  to  certain  ignorant  use  of  terms 
witliwliich  any  intelligent  hnilder  is  perfectly 
lauiiliar.  and  which  he  conld  have  properly  sui>- 
l>liod.  llie  very  puriKtse  of  the  law  was  defeated. 
M'ilh  ilic  innnense  amount  of  constructive 
H  i>rk  wliich  onr  cunnnnnities  must  alwavs  undei^ 


take,  the  practical  help  of  builders,  with  their 
dearly  bought  experience,  is  needed  ;  iind  our 
Hxchai^es  and  associa^na  most  keep  the  pub- 
lic fatn^ja-r  with  the  men  we  have  among  us 
fitted  to  meet  the  poblic  necessity. 

I  can  remember  perfectly  how,  when  my 
&Uier  (who  was  one  of  Boston's  old-time  me- 
clumica)  was  elected  on  the  school  committee, 
ft  great  commotmn  was  raised  among  certain 
people  who  exclaimed,  **  What  do  we  want  with 
a  meehanic  on  Ihe  school  committee  ?'  And  I 
remember  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  how 
one  lev^headed'  old  f^ow  on  the.  board  replied 
(probably  with  some  recent  occurrences  in  his" 
mind),  "  We  want  a  mechanic  on  the  committee 
so  that  when  we  build  another  school-hoiisc  we 
won't  have  to  tear  it  to  pieces  to  get  the  stairs 
in,  and  won't  have  to  pull  up  the  drains  because 
they  pitch  into  the  house  instead  of  toward  the 
sewer." 

It  is  through  association  with  each  other  that 
men  and  their  abilities  become  known,  and  a 
good,  live  Exchange  of  Builders  in  a  city,  an 
Exchange  which  takes  an  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  municipality,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  let 
the  public  krwv}  that  it  is  alive,  will  soon  make  a 
reputation  for  itself  as  one  of  the  institutions  of 
the  place,  and  ita  members  will   be  souglit  for 
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when  their  special  qualifications  are  needed  for 
performance  of  public  duties. 

Great  works  jeopardized  because  of  incompe- 
tent men  placed  in  authority  have  been  common 
histoiT  for  many  years.  This  should  be  differ^ 
ent ;  we  should  bring  our  men  to  the  front, 
make  them  known,  and  say  to  the  public,  ^'  When 
\\Hi  have  great  practical  work  to  be  done,  don't 
dll  up  the  commissions  with  lawyers  and  pro- 
fei^^nal  men.  but  put  a  proper  quota  of 
mechanics  on  the  board,  men  of  experience  in 
thi$  character  of  work,  and  money  and  honor 
and  reputation  will  be  saved  and  the  general 
interest  prospered/' 

Already  has  the  tide  turned  in  our  direction. 

When  that  honest,  fearless  mayor  of  the  great 
met  IX) polls — lihnself  a  builder — looked  about 
him  for  a  man  to  put  upon  the  Aqueduct  Com- 
mission who  could  not  only  be  trusted  as  an 
//<///<  .s7  man  but  ])ecause  he  was  competent, 
through  his  long  experience  in  mechanical  w^ork, 
to  bo  in  sucli  a  positionj  he  came  to  this  National 
Association  and  took  one  of  its  prominent  offi- 
lers.  Mr.  John  J.  Tucker,  of  New  York.  We 
all  know  that  he  made  no  mistake  when  he 
made  this  selection  ;  and  it  should  be  our  deter- 
mination to  encourage  the  following  of  this  ex- 
ample by  every  means  in  our  power,  and  one 


iiieaus  is  that  which  I  have  cited,  namely,  mak- 
ing our  Exchanges  prominent  features  in  our 
citie:*,  making  their  influence  felt^  and  by  build- 
ing up  a  proper  respect  for  the  individuals  which 
ionn  them  as  citizens  worthy  to  be  recognized 
in  ereiyUiing  that  is  undertaken. 

This  leads  me,  very  naturally,  to  one  impor- 
tant suggestion  which  I  desire  to  make  before 
dodng:  I  am  ^oroughly  convinced  that  the 
very  best  thing  that  Builders*  Exchanges  can 
do  to  advance  their  interests  in  the  commu- 
nitiee  where  they  exist,  and  put  their  affairs 
ap(m  a  snhatuiti^  basis,  is  to  purchase  a  build- 
ing, or  purchase  land  and  build  one,  suitable  for 
their  occupancy,  and  in  which  they  can,  perhaps, 
accommodate  other  interests  connected  with 
buUding. 

My  reasons  for  these  are  many,  but  I  will 
state  only  a  few  of  them : 

In  the  first  place,  no  body  of  men  acting  as  a 
corporation  for  investment  of  money  in  real 
estate  can  begin  to  handle  a  piece  of  property 
to  such  good  advantage  as  an  Exchange  of 
Builders,  who,  while  supporting  their  place  of 
meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  get- 
ting their  full  money's  worth  for  every  cent  of 
their  assessment,  however  lai^e  it  may  be  (and 
here  let  me  remark  that  but  few  Exchanges  in 
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this  country  have  yet  educated  tlieiiiselves  up 
to  a  i)ix>per  i)oint  in  yearly  asse:>sinents).  will 
have  a  TOod  balance  on  hand  everv  vear  to  carry 
over  to  tliL*  building  account,  and,  almost  before 
it  seems  i)o>sil)le.  the  debt,  if  there  be  any,  will 
be  \vii)ed  out  and  the  j^roperty  owned,  free  and 
<lear.  It  is  a  lt^kkI  business  transaction,  and 
in  time  will  place  the  Exchange  in  command  of 
money  from  rentals  to  aiJi)ly  to  the  many  things 
it  will  always  find  ojiportunity  for  doing.  Then, 
again,  it  gives  }ou  at  once  a  standmg  and  re- 
si)ectability  in  the  community:  it  is  an  effective 
way  of  keejjing   in  the  eye   of  the   public,  and 

establishes  vou  as  a  landmark. 

*. 

I  was  verv  mu<*h  annised  the  other  dav,  and 
])leascd  Xou.  when  a  builder  from  Connecticut 
who  came  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  consult- 
ing me  ui)on  Exchange  matters,  told  me  that  he 
tlioujj;]!!  lie  would  test  our  standing  in  the  citv 
and  iind  out  whether  we  were  widely  kuowu.  so, 
as  lie  stepped  from  the  tram,  he  asked  a  police- 
man where  our  Exchange  was,  and  without  a 
nioiiient's  liesitation  the  officer  gave  him  a  com- 
plete direction.  Not  content  with  this,  he  pur- 
[>osely  asked  another  and  another  of  the  men 
he  met.  and  every  one  knew  exactly  where  we 
are  located ;  even  the  fruit  venders 
comers  gave  him  correct  answc 


to  the  conclusion  that  we  were  tho  fior't  known 
of  any  of  tho  socipties  in  the  city. 

We  owu  our  building,  and  it  is  bewniiingmore 
and  more  of  a  landmark  ever>^  day.  Philadel- 
pliiii  has  fuUowed  our  example,  and  I  say  to  you 
all,  "Go  and  do  likewise."  If  you  are  located 
in  a  prosperous  and  growing  city  you  cannot  fail 
U>  make  a  good  investment,  and  tlie  property 
will  largely  mcreav'^e  in  vahie  on  your  hands. 

In  addition  t^)  these  reasons,  to  own  your 
huilding  creates  a  sense  of  propnetxjrship  among 
viiur  members  and  fills  tliem  with  an  interest  in 
conmion  which  always  seems  to  accompany  the 
ownership  of  property.  It  is  a  good  solidifier, 
a  ^r„,„l  aiM-hur. 

But  I  must  not  say  more  in  this  direction.     ■ 

Before  closing  I  give  you  this  word  of  caution 
about  membership ;  Always  consider  quality 
more  than  quantity ;  do  not  strive  for  great 
numbers,  but  excellence  in  tho.se  you  have  as 
fellows.  It  is  a  safeguard  both  in  times  of 
peace  and  times  of  danger,  and  will  facilitate 
the  management  of  yom-  affairs  in  whatever 
direction  they  may  tend.  With  large  numbers 
you  must  remember  that  the  difficulties  of  man- 
agement increase  in  geometrical  proportion,  and 
unless  the  quality  is  carefully  watched,  you 
may  find  yourselves  handicapped  by  a  super- 


abuiiilaucv  uf  uiitbinking  memWrs.  wliu  will 
defeat  voiir  attempts  to  do  any  of  the  worthy 
and  importaut  tilings  that  the  Xatiunal  body  is 
to-day  reconimending- 

Genttemen,  I  have  tried  to  make  this  address 
short,  but  have  succeedeil  iti  making  it  too  long, 
I  fear,  for  my  hearers.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is.  there  1:1  no  place  to  stop :  it  is  all  virgin 
groimd.  and  there  are  constantly  new  and  intei^ 
estiug  ?|ieeimeiis  springing  up  which  demand 
attention.  I  have  tried  to  confine  myself  to 
general  Matemeut^  rather  than  to  make  them 
specifie.  for  the  rvai^on  tliat  I  should  have  been 
still  more  prolix  had  1  attempted  to  take  up  too 
much  in  detail. 

Hours,  for  instance,  might  lie  spent  in  show- 
ing how  important  an  opportunity  associations 
aftVuil  for  treatment  of  labor  matters,  or  in 
desoribing  courses  of  'iitioii  which  comprehend 
the  intei-est^  of  the  whole  as  jiaramount  to  per- 
sonal inteivst.  Much  time,  too,  might  be  spent 
and  wurthily  spent,  in  describing  and  defining 
tlu-  nietlH^U  and  system  which  should  guide 
builders  in  their  relations  with  each  other  and 
in  their  relations  with  architects  and  owners,  in 
the  matter  of  estimating  and  carrying  out  of 
contracts,  etc.  etc..  but  it  is  not  the  province  of 
such  an  address  as  this  to  particularize. 
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In  oonclnsion,  I  might  say  that  the  of  irtun- 
itiea  for  Kschange  or  association  work  are 
being  developed,  materialized,  put  into  definite 
statement  by  the  National  Association  in  the 
best  and  most  effect  ive  way  for  the  largest 
results  to  be  realized. 

Let  each  local  association  Iiold  up  the  hands 
of  the  central  asso 
carry  out  the  princi 
by  it,  and  it  will  nr 
for  its  own  needs, 
tion  of  the  Natioi 
the  chain  that  bind 

A.  S.  Reed,  of  W 
formation  as  to  whi 
teaching  a  boy  to  be  a  bricklayer  in  a  trade 
school,  invited  most  lucid  and  entertaining  de- 
scriptions of  the  plan  from  President  Stevens 
and  Assistant-Secretary  Harkness.     Mr.  Stevens 
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I  have  my  ideas  on  that  subject,  and  I  will 
express  them.  You  want  to  know  how  we 
would  teach  a  boy  to  be  a  bricklayer  in  our 
school.  First,  I  would  have  a  man  to  teacli 
him  by  lecture  all  that  could  be  tauglit  him  in 
regard  to  his  business,  or  the  materials  con- 
nected with  it ;  for  instance,  I  would  have .  the 
lecturer  tell  the  boy  what  sand  is  made  of  and 
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■.V.  i'  ••  - -.i.'i :  I  w.-.i!.;]  bavt'  him  tell  the  class 
V ':.  .:  ':::.'  >  n.  i.].  i  an-l  how  it  is  made;  I 
V.  -:li  ■..'.--:  ':.:::."-''  ::.♦•  i.las^  what  l>ricks  are 
::.  •.  iv  :  .:.  :  1.  w  -li-y  tre  inatle  :  I  wmild  have 
..  :;.  ••/.'.  •':.:..  /.!  ■••  :::  ••'••.iifiit  and  explain  to 
•..•:..  ":*-  :..*.!-    -.ii  1  '-'iii^'inatirai.      IJv  the  time 

m 

*..  ;.     •    -    •:.!    ';«:■:   wiili    Tli«»se    lectures    he 

.,    ..' :  V,.    ,.  .,  -,  ^-  ,.  ,.,  ,.. ..;],!  ,^,,|  make  mortar — 

I     ;::.     ;'..    ::    !.    :i.:t:..  :tii«l   I  d-»  imt   know  nuich 

•  *  r:-  k".  .viv.^. '".:  1  will  tell  vou  all  I  know 

•  ;• — :■.••       -v  v...:i!.i   tlu-n   know  whv  vou 
.     :M  :.'  •   ::;.:k-    w.-vzav    'ur  "1  ashes  and  lime, 

•  :    ■  ■:     I  !  :•.::.  ;i:ii  l::i:»-.     He  wi>uld  know  whv 

« 

\    :    \.    :    *     —    ^rav.-l  an«l  whv  Vi»u  had  to  use 
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*.    I     •  ■'..:::    Mk'-n   !•»  a   limekiln 

..      ■•.■•:    1a*^<ou — let    them 
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— such  a  miiu  as  you  would  rnakt? 
foremen  tn  take  charge  of  yonr  buildings — and 
I  would  havi'  liini  taki^  these  boys,  a  (dfiss  nf  say 
six  or  eight  or  tfii.  and  say  to  tliem.  "Boys, 
you  have  been  told  by  your  teacher  how  mor- 
tar 19  made;  now  T  am  going  to  show  yon." 
Then  lie  would  eall  up  hi(<  laborer,  and  aay. 
'■Here.  Billy,  bring  so  many  bvishels  of  lime, 
and  so  many  bushels  of  sand;"  and  he  would 
bring  them  and  put  them  down  on  the  gmuui). 
Then  the  teacher  would  tfll  them.  "  Now.  when 
you  put  water  on  this  lime,  it  slacks  it.  Now. 
we  are  going  to  put  water  on  this  lime  and  wt* 
will  see  it  alack."  Then  he  would  mix  that  np. 
and  it  would  make  mortar,  and  he  would  be 
talkiug  to  flirni.  and  all  th.'  linif  t!K.\v  wmiM  }„■ 
seeing.  That  finished,  he  would  say  to  the  boys. 
■'  The  first  thing  you  have  to  learn  is  how  to  use 
a  trowel.  Here  are  the  trowels.  Now,  William, 
you  put  a  shovelful  of  mortar  on  each  one  of 
those  boards,  and  each  one  of  you  boys  take  a 
trowel,  and  I  will  show  you  liow  to  spread  this 
cement  and  mix  the  mortar,"  and  keep  the  boy.s 
practicing  at  that,  and  say,  "  George,  that  is  not 
the  way ;  do  it  this  way."  They  would  soon 
learn  how. 

The  next  day  he  would  go  thei-e.  and  say. 
"  Boys,  I  am  going  to  build  a  wall  for  you,  and 


I  mw^  ytm  >•  «ee  ham  I  do  h."  He  wtmld  dig 
«atr  MicMMBce  to  tn  h  uat.  and  talk  tu  the 

%K»a«  W  WK  «■:  -BcMra-ire  ti}>read  our  mor^ 
ur  ikar  nr^  wetafe  up  our  bricks  tbis  way : 
lki»i»ife  ««Tve  pat>  twader;  we  nm  up  three 

I  tkne  tvanes  there,  and  we  use 
to  see  that  h  is  plnmb.  and  then 
eoTcr  this  w»_v  and  lay  a  number 
at  Wicks  is  pftpportaDo.  That  in  the  way  we 
■in  do  it."  TbMi  be  woald  t«Il  the  bo_\s  bow 
lie  va»  if>*o^  tu  strike  the  jubts.  He  would 
build  that  wall  with  thoee  hoi's  looking  at  him. 
-Do  Ton  nnderstattd  that,  boys*"  "Yes." 
Then  be  wmild  ^ay. "  William,  have  this  wall 
torn  down  and  everythiug  cleaned  up.  Now. 
U:<TS.  to-inorn.iw  morning  we  will  go  to  work:" 
and  then  the  next  momiDg  he  woidd  say  to  the 
tK\v:>.  ■- 1  want  eaoh  one  of  you  to  lay  out  a  wall 
as  I  did  ye-*ienlay.  Yon  saw  me  do  it,  and  I 
want  vou  to  do  it."  They  woidd  start  in,  and 
he  w(,ndd  watch  them.  "John,  don't  pick  your 
bricks  up  that  way  :  this  is  the  way.  Bill,  you 
are  not  doing  a;?  I  showed  you  ;  run  that  comer 
up  and  run  this  up.  George,  that  is  not  the 
way  to  hold  the  plumb-bob :  hold  it  this  way, 
and  strike  your  joints  this  way," 

Do  you  think  those  boys  would  learn  any- 
tliiug?     I  think  in  six  months'  time  I  would 
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make  pretty  good  bricklayers  out  of  those  boys. 
After  I  had  taught  them  how  to  put  a  wall  up 
I  would  take  them  on  pressed-brick  work,  and 
I  would  teach  them  how  to  turn  arches  ;  and  I 
think  those  boys  would  learn  more  under  six 
months'  instruction  of  that  kind  than  they  would 
in  six  years  in  your  building  with  nobody  to  tell 
them,  and  left  just  to  pick  up  what  they  could. 

After  some  timely  remarks  on  the  subject  by 
other  gentlemen,  Mr.  Harkness  said  : 

We  started  the  Master  Plumbers'  Trade  School 
five  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
our  apprentices.  The  idea  was  that  the  masters 
could  not  give  the  apprentices  the  time  to  in- 
struct them  in  their  trade,  they  were  so  busy, 
and  the  journeymen  would  not  instruct  thoin, 
and  the  apprentice  was  left  practical]}^  to  liis 
own  wits  to  find  out  how  things  were  done. 
The  trade  school  was  started  with  the  idea  of 
merely  instructing  the  apprentices  of  members  of 
the  association,  and  no  others.  It  was  perfectly 
witliin  our  own  control.  We  did  not  admit  anv 
outsiders  at  all. 

We  started  in  two  classes,  wliioli  met  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings;  one  class  was  in- 
structed in  drawing,  while  the  other  class  was 
taking  practical  instruction  in  manual  work. 
In  the  first   place  they  were  furnished  with  the 
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tniils  and  materials  necessan*  in  their  business. 
Wlien  a  boy  (mtei-ecl  the  shop  he  was  taught  the 
various  uauies  and  composition  of  metals,  their 
qualities,  aucl  other  uiatters  i)ei1:ainiug  to  theui, 
and  he  was  given  pieces  of  pipe  and  soUlen  with 
a  journeyman  phnnher  to  instruct  him  in  the 
making  of  joints.  He  was  first  given  the  mak- 
iniLT  <»f  a  round  joint.  The  first  one  that  he 
made  was  saved,  and  he  went  on  with  his  in- 
stniction  until  the  end  of  the  term.  Then  he 
was  required  to  make  another  round  joint,  so 
tliat  we  c()ul<l  compare  the  two  and  give  him  an 
av(*raj^e  on  his  advancement  in  eonstniction. 
He  was  also  required  to  make  a  branch  joint, 
a  wii»ed  seam,  and  diflferent  matters  of  that 
kind,  and  also  beatin<jr  up  tra]>.  Tliat  was  the 
practical  ])art  of  tli(»  work. 

in  the  drawin^r  <'lass  lie  was  instnicted  in 
niakinm'  straight  lint*s,  in  drawing  plans  for  gas 
pil)c :  and.  by  the  way,  some  of  the  boys  can 
rxce]  thr  j()!u'neymcn  at  the  pi'esent  day  and 
make  l>etter  drawings  than  the  journeymen,  and 
— r  am  informed — they  are  often  employed  by 
tlieii-  mastei-s  to  make  <lrawings  to  be  sent  to 
t  lie  Lra>  olliee. 

In  addition  to  this,  imperfect  drawings  of 
the  drainage  system  were  placed  on  tlie.}>la6kr 
board,  with  the  request  that  the  hw  fwittnfc 
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them  according  to  his  ideas.    While  in  one  room 

a  class  is  taking  a  drawing  lesson,  the  other  class 

is  taking  a  practical  lesson  in  another  room. 

The  school  is  open  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  so 

that   we  reverse   the  teaching — the   class  that 

takes  the  practical  lesson  on  Tuesday  evenino; 

takes   the   drawing  lesson   on   Friday  evening. 

After  the  drawings  are  turned  in,  one  of  the 

committee  of  plumbers  having  charge  of   the* 

^school  advances  to  the  black-board  and  explains 

to  the  bovs  where  the  defect  is. 

In  addition   to  that,  we  i^-ive  the  bovs  eacli 

evening  ten  (|uestions  to   answer  in   regard  to 

our  busuiess.     It  is  really  surprising  to  see  the 

advancement  the  bovs  have  made  in  tlieir  trade 

It  has  Ijcen  a  benelit  not  onlvto  tlie  l)0vs  l)ut  to 

t.  • 

tlio  masters  tliemselves. 

One  of  tlie  ueutlemeu  spoke  here  al)out  tlie 
lu)vs  beinii"  Hrst  put,  when  thev  ^o  to  a  trade,  to 
sweep  out  the  store,  and  take  the  keys,  and 
make  tlie  Kre.  That  was  one  ditlieuUv  we  had 
to  meet.  Tlie  Auieriean  hoy  is  opposed  to  that 
kincl  of  l)usiness,  and  he  will  tell  us  at  once 
that  he  eame  to  learn  a  trade,  and  not  to  swrup 
the  floor.  This  trade  school  takes  thai  ])lar('. 
and  the  boy  is  practically  of  some  nse  the 
moment  he  «L^oes  to  the  trade.  He  is  in  realitx 
working    at    tlie     trade     while     he     is    takini: 
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AtkBMs  at  oitr  whool.  He  h  an  apprentu 
haf.  We  are  teaching  our  own  upprunt 
In  adfbtilm  to  the  schooliog  we  ai'e  giving 
tbem.  ihey  are  also  working  at  the  trade  durinp; 
the  dartime.  Our  school  is  open  only  two 
eveomgs  in  the  week.  We  are  giving  them  the 
ednotiaBat  ngfit  ibat  we  ought  to  give  them  i 
iluring  the  day.  1 

The  question  of  apprenticeship  and  trade 
i<obiK)ls  was  thoroughly  covered  in  the  addreaS' 
"f  Colouel  Richard  T,  Auchmuty,  of  New  York, 
who  delivered  the  following  address  befoit'  th6 
i-oDvention : 

However desirahle  it  may  be  that  there  should 
Ik'  a  wide  acipiaintance  among  those  who  follow 
the  same  callings,  however  pleasant  the  annual 
meetings  of  this  organization  may  be,  particu- 
larly when  liospitality  is  so  thoughtfully  and 
liivishly  offei-ed  as  it  is  here,  it  is  not  for  social 
pur[>o:#e^  that  these  conventions  of  the  National 
Association  of  Builders  are  held.  Neither  do 
you  come  together  to  consider  how  work  can 
best  be  done.  Valuable  essays  may  be  read,  bnt 
the  discussion  of  such  subjects  can  wisely  be 
left  to  local  organizations  or  to  the  columns  of 
the  trade  papers. 

You  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  such  matters  as  pertain  to  the 
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eonduct  of  your  business,  and  which  can  only 
t>e  determined  by  concerted  action.     Such  sub- 
jects as  the  position  you  are  to  hold  to  those 
^v"llo  employ  you  and  to  those  you  employ;  the 
l>est  means  of  guarding  against  unfair  dealing, 
<->r  against  such  competition  as,  under  the  guise 
^f     reducing  the  cost,  lowers  the  standard  of 
'^vorknianship ;  the  establishment  of   a  regular 
form  of  contract  and  providing  for  a  specifica- 
tir)n  which  conveys  the  same  idea  to  all  who 
^vork  by  it,  and,  far  from  least  in  hnportance, 
the  best  method  of  training  the  youth  of  this 
^*oiiiitry  in  the  mechanic  arts.     These  subjects 
<^*oiicem  you  all.     In  dealing  with  them  as  in- 
dividuals you   can  do  little,  while  dealing  with 
^'^^111  as  an  association  all  tliat  is  reasonable  and 
H'^t  can  be  accomplished. 

-Vt  lueetiuiTs,  then,  held  bv   busin(\ss  men  for 
''^^'"^inoss  purposes,  those  who  speak  sliould  dis- 

^''^^*<1  theory  and  confine  theinselv(\s  to  wliat  thev 
t.'  I. 

^i^OAv.    I  have  been  invited  to  come  here  to-dav 

^^  give  mv  views  on  trainin^^  vountr  men  so  that 

tiiOA-  can  not    only  become   mecliaiiics  l)ut  me- 

<^ivaiucs  worthy  of  this  country.     This  invitation 

i^i^>^  been  extended  to  me  because  it  has  been  uiv 

lo^tune — and  I  use  that   word  designed]}',  for 

1  Consider  it  has  been  a  privilege  rather  tlian  a 

^^^k  to  have  rendered  aid  to  the  chiss  of  voun^' 
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men  wlio  liave  sought  my  help — ^Ijocause  it  has 
been  mv  fortune,  I  saw  to  have  ('iven  histruction 
m  the  building  trades  to  nearly  2000  young  men. 

r  have*  lieard  tlieir  needs  wlien  tliev  came  to  mv 

■.'  « 

schools,  watched  their  ja-ogress  while  they  were 
there,  and  endeavored,  to  ascertain  their  success 
after  thev  left.  One  nnist  be  dull  indeed  who 
had  observed  nothing  or  gained  no  experience 
during  seven  years  i)assed  in  such  work. 

Let  us  see  who  now  do  the  skilled  work  of 
this  countrv.  In  the  buildin<»:  trades  we  have 
mechanics  from  England.  Ireland,  France,  Italy 
and  Germauv,  and  we  have  mechanics  who  are 
our  own  countrymen.  Ea<*h  nationality  usually 
follows  some  particular  trade.  In  New  York, 
for  instance,  the  stone-masonrv  is  mostlv  done 
bv  the  sons  of  Italv;  Kn^rlislimen  and  Irishmen 
hi\  the  briek.  When  the  heavv  work  of  init- 
tinu'  on  \\\(t  heauis,  or  of  framing  and  placing  in 
])Osition  the  roof  trusses,  begins,  seldom  an  Eng- 
lish word  is  spoken;  the  broad  shoulders  and 
brawnv  muscles  of  the  German  furnish  the  mo- 
tivo-power.  Irishmen  and  Americans  in  about 
(Mpial  iiunil)ers  do  t\w  carjienter's  work.  In  the 
plumbiuu- trade,  where  science  is  as  needful  as 
skill — thanks,  perhaps,  to  the  interest  the  mas- 
ter plumbers  have  taken  inth^  plumbing  school 
— our  own  countrymen  will  soon  have  oontrol. 
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Where  delicate  artistic  work  is  required  we  find 
the  Frenchman  and  the  German.  In  all  the 
trades,  except  the  plumbing,  we  find  that  the 
best  workmen,  those  who  command  the  steadiest 
employment,  are  of  foreign  birth. 

If  we  see  but  few  American  mechanics  at 
work  on  the  buildings  in  our  large  cities,  still 
smaller  is  the  number  of  boys  who  are  learning 
their  trade.  Those  who  are  to  fill  the  vacant 
places  are  learning  how  to  work  in  other  lands 
or  in  country  towns.  The  'prentice  boy  was 
once  a  feature  in  city  life.  Strict  rules  were 
enforced  by  trade  associations  in  regard  to  him, 
which  were  intended  to  make  sure  he  became  a 
skillful  workman.  Equally  strict  rules  are  now 
enforced,  but  they  are  devised  not  to  make  the 
lad  a  good  workman,  but  to  keep  hiiri  out  of 
the  trades. 

I  need  not  take  your  time  in  giving  a  history 
of  the  apprenticeship  system,  as  it  has  passed 
away,  and,  to  quote  from  tlie  report  on  appren- 
ticeship adopted  at  your  last  Convention,  ^' there 
is  no  encouragement  for  its  revival."  The  old 
system  ceased  to  exist;  it  became  impossible 
when  the  master  mechanic  ceased  to  work  with 
his  men  and  when  modern  methods  of  conduct- 
ing business  required  that  labor  should  be  sub- 
divided.    Then   not   only   was   the   apprentice 


I  of  the  personal  care  of  his  master,  but 
kshop  ceased  to  be  a  place  in  which  a 
trade  oonld  be  thoroughly  acquired.  So  impor- 
tant 15  it  in  a  well-conducted  workshop  that 
each  workman  should  be  kept  at  what  be  can 
do  l>e$t  that  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that 
the  larger  the  workshop  the  less  chauce  the  boy 
ha^  of  learning  a  trade  in  all  its  parts.  There 
are  workshops  where,  as  in  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railnxul  Company's  shops  in  Baltimore. 
a  fajMible  uistmetor  is  appointed  to  look  after 
the  laHs,  lo  see  that  thev  pass  through  eaob 
branch  of  the  trade  they  are  learning  and  to 
explain  to  them  details  that  otherwise  would  be 
ditheiilt  of  comprehension ;  but  such  a  plan 
would  not  be  practical  on  account  of  its  expense 
in  tlu-  aver-ige  shop. 

In  uuxloru  limes  bus  grown  up  the  custom  of 
hiring  a  boy  to  make  himself  useful,  with  the 
inulei-staudiug  that  be  is  to  learn  his  trade  in 
part  jiayuioiit  for  bis  services,  by  observation 
and  by  such  practice  as  he  can  get.  A  bright 
bov.  if  bo  bapiKMis  to  meet  with  a  kind  foreman 
ami  friendly  jounieyinen,  may  learn  a  great 
tk'al  in  tliis  way,  but  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  Ih'  employed  on  what  he  can  do  best,  and 
that  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  injure  tools  or 
waste  material  in  trving  his  hands  on  difficult 
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rk.  If  the  surroimdiugs  were  favdialilc  the 
lad  might  become  a  good  workman  when  his 
'"time"  was  served;  if  unfavorable,  he  might 
waste  four  precious  years,  and  not  only  not  be 
a  good  mechanic,  but  be  unfitted  for  any  other 
occupation.  Chance  should  form  no  part  in  an 
educational  scheme,  certainly  not  in  an  indus- 
trial educational  system.  All  that  the  lad  is 
likely  to  have  with  which  to  fight  the  battle  of 
when  he  becomes  a  man,  is  his  skill;  its  ac- 
^ment  should  not  be  a  matter  of  chance, 
then,  the  master  mechanic  is  no  longer 
able  to  give  much  persona!  attention  to  his 
apprentice,  because  his  time  can  be  more  profit- 
ably si)ent  in  his  office  than  in  his  workshop, 
and  if  the  workshop,  owing  to  the  subdivision 
of  labor,  is  no  longer  the  best  place  to  learn  a 
tnuie,  some  other  system  of  training  the  young 
mechanic  must  be  found,  That  system  would 
seem  to  be  afforded  by  the  trade  school,  where 
trades  are  taught  precisely  as  the  professions 
DOW  taught  in  professional  schools. 
Trade  schools,  as  you  know,  although  a 
lodem,  are  not  an  untried  invention.  France 
[wes  much  of  her  wealth  to  her  industrial 
[hools;  Germany  has  wrested  a  considerable 
rtion  of  the  American  trade  from  England  by 
trade  schools,  and    the  London  guilds  are 


E  speoclmg  their  accumulated  wealth  iu  the 

esi  Anient  of  simCar  schools  throughout 
England.  The  foreign  trade  schools  are  of  two 
kinds,  thoee  where  a  trade  is  learned  duriug  the 
four  or  6ve  years  required  to  obtain  a  good 
education,  and  schools  where  young  men  em- 
ployetl  in  shops  can  team  what  the  worksliop 
does  not  teach. 

Id  this  country  the  lad's  education  can  be 
left  to  the  public  schools.  What  is  wanted  is 
some  place  where  he  can  learn  a  trade  after  he 
has  finished  his  education. 

The  practical  man.  whether  he  be  a  master 
mechanic  or  a  joHme\Tuan.  will  be  likely  to  say 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  graduate  a  mechanic 
capable  of  doing  first-class  work  from  a  trade 
s«.'1kh>1.  This  need  not  be  discussed.  To  attempt 
to  gr.uluate  joume_\nueu  from  a  trade  school 
would  be  IhuIi  expensive  and  unnecessary'.  The 
trade  sohi.>ol  can  reach,  far  better  than  the 
workshop,  a  trade  in  all  its  parts.  More  than 
tliat.  it  can  teacli  what  no  workshop  pretends 
to  teach,  the  science  on  which  a  trade  b  based, 
and  which  is  in  danger  of  being  forgotten. 
Si>eetl  of  execution  and  the  experience  neces- 
s;u-y  to  meet  tlie  varied  problems  ever  presented 
li>  the  mechanic  can  only,  on  the  other  hand, 
bo  ac\niiivd  at  real  work.     It  is  therefore  the 


combination  of  the  trade  school  and  the  work- 
shop that  offers  the  best  results ;  the  trade 
scliool  first  to  learn  how  to  work,  then  the 
workshop  to  gain  speed  of  execution  and 
experience. 

Let  ns  now  examine  the  working  of  a  trade 
school  to  understand  what  the  s3'stem  is  on 
which  it  is  conducted  and  its  i-eaults. 

I  will  take  the  courses  of  instruction  followed 
at  my  own  trade  schools  as  an  example,  because 
I  am  familiar  with  them. 

A  young  man  wishes  to  be  a  bricklayer-  He 
can  enter  the  bricklaying  class  at  the  New 
York  Trade  Schools,  if  not  under  seventeen  or 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  on  payment  of  a 
fee  of  ^20,  provided  he  looks  respectable  and  is 
strong  enough  to  do  the  hard  work  which  will 
be  required  of  him.  The  circular  of  the  schools 
states,  and  he  is  also  told,  that  the  instruction 
he  will  receive  will  not  make  him  a  journey- 
man, but  that  he  will  require  about  six  months 
at  real  work  after  leaving  the  schools  to  gain 
quickness  and  to  learn  how  work  is  conducted. 
The  instruction  is  given  the  bricklaying  class 
on  three  evenings  each  week  for  five  months, 
from  7  to  9.30  o'clock,  and  every  day  from  8 
A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  for  two  weeks  more  at  the 
close  of    the  term. '    No    one    under    seventeen 
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f  agp  is  admitted,  as  the  instruction  is 
not  m  pted  to  boys,  and  none  are  taken,  except 
in  some  exceptional  case,  over  twenty-one,  as  it 
WDold  be  extremely  unpopular  with  joumejonen 
to  do  so.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  instruc- 
tion in  bricklaying  from  laborers  and  hod- 
cairiers.  Large  fees  are  offered,  and  often 
pftlhetic  aj^teals  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
scboob  are  made.  It  might  be  said  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  such  men  should  be  precluded 
£n>m  bettering  their  condition  in  life ;  but  the 
New  York  Trade  Schools  were  established  for 
the  beneBt  of  young  men,  to  free  American 
yornig  men  from  the  traditions  of  the  past  and 
the  cruel  restrictions  put  upon  their  learning 
how  to  work  by  our  foreign-bom  fellow-citizens. 
This  is  a  sufficiently  large  undertaking  without 
complicating  it  with  other  issues. 

After  the  young  man  has  paid  his  fees  he  is 
given  a  ticket.  This  he  takes  to  the  tool-room, 
and  receives  in  return  for  it  a  trowel.  At  the 
close  of  each  evening's  instruction  he  returns 
the  trowel  (properly  cleaned)  and  receives  hack 
his  ticket.  Provision  is  made  for  the  care  of 
overalls,  plumb-rules,  etc.  The  course  of  in- 
struction is  divided  into  a  series  of  exercises,  to 
each  of  which  a  specified  number  of  evenings 
is  given.     This  course  of  instruction  is  printed 
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and  hung  up  in  the  bricklaying  shed,  so 
each  member  of  the  class  may  understand  what 
will  be  expected  of  him.  Before  commencing 
an  exercise,  the  instructor,  standing  on  a  plat^ 
form,  shows  the  class  how  the  work  should  be 
done,  and  explains  why  it  should  be  done  in  a 
certain  way.  Then  the  young  men  endeavor  to 
do  what  has  been  shown  them,  and  the  instruc- 
tors— there  being  one  to  each  twenty-five  young 
men — correct  them  when  they  are  wrong  and 
explain  what  they  do  not  understand.  The 
first  evening  is  spent  in  learning  how  to  handle 
the  trowel  and  spread  mortar.  The  mortar  is 
spread  on  boards,  no  walls  having  yet  beeu 
built.  Then  come  three  evenings  on  eight-inch 
walls,  working  to  a  line,  but  without  using  the 
plumb-rule.  During  this  time  the  pupils  are 
required  to  spread  mortar  over  at  least  two 
bricks,  to  bond  properly  and  strike  the  joints 
neatly.  Three  evenings  more  are  given  to  eight- 
inch  walls,  when  mortar  must  be  spread  over  at 
least  three  bricks  and  the  wall  pointed.  After 
the  eight-inch  walls,  twelve-inch  piers  are  built, 
and  the  use  of  the  plumb-rule  is  taught.  Then 
twelve-inch  walls  are  built  for  six  evenings, 
twenty  minutes  each  evening  being  occupied  in 
Bpreading  mortar,  the  young  men  being  cau- 
tioned that  they  will  be  judged  when  they  get 
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wo  1  considerable  extent  by  the  way  they 

hold  tl  p  trowek.  Then  follow  piers  again; 
then  eight-inch  walls  without  a  plural>-rule.  so 
as  to  train  the  eye;  then  twelve-inch  walls 
with  a  chimney-breast  and  flues ;  then  eight, 
twelve,  and  siateen-inch  walls  turned  at  right 
angles  and  with  intersecting  walls :  then  cuine 

archer,  with  two  and  thr& T-lock  courses,  and 

then  the  class  is  again  ir  three  evenings 

on  straight  twelve-ii  s.  twenty  minutes 

being  passed  each  of  enings  in  spread- 

ing mortar.      After  class   build    fire- 

places, set  sills,  W11  .  .mes  and  lintels, 
practise  corbelling,  i  work    again   OD 

twelve-inch  walls. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  mixing  mortar, 
cement  and  concrete,  in  laying  and  leveling 
foundations,  in  the  principles  of  the  arch,  titB 
construction  of  flues,  and  the  strength  of  walla; 
besides  short  lectures  on  these  subjects,  manuals 
are  distributed  for  future  reference.  The  two 
weeks'  da}'  instruction  from  8  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M., 
with  which  the  course  closes,  is  a  repetition  of 
what  has  already  been  done,  with  the  exception 
that  one  hour  each  day  is  passed  in  laying  brick 
on  a  twelve-inch  wall  as  fast  as  it  can  properly 
be  laid. 

Tlie  sequence  in  which  the  different  exercises 
are  arranged  and  the  amount  of  time  given  to 
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each  are  the  result  of  a  careful  watching  of  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  since  the  bricklaying  class 
was  started.  The  bricklaying  shed  measures 
120  feet  by  40  feet.  The  foundations  for  the 
walls  and  other  exercises  are  permanent,  there 
being  fifteen  of  them.  From  five  to  six  young 
men,  according  to  the  exercise,  work  on  each 
foundation.  The  work  done  during  the  evening 
is  pulled  down  by  laborers  the  following  day. 

The  care  the  young  man  has  received  is,  as 
you  will  readily  see,  far  greater  than  he  could 
possibly  get  at  real  work.  He  is  encouraged 
to  ask  for  information,  not  discouraged  by  sar- 
castic remarks  or  criticisms.  Whenever  he 
does  work  improperly  he  is  not  only  obliged  to 
do  it  ao^ain,  but  he  is  made  to  understand  why 
his  way  was  wrong.  The  scientific  instruction 
I  liave  described  is  never  tauglit  on  tlie  scaft'old. 
If  learned  at  all,  it  is  usually  learned  by  experi- 
ence, for  which  the  owner  must  suffer  or  the 
contractor  pay. 

When  the  six  months  spent  in  this  way  arc 
over  the  young  man  can  lay  about  GOO  brick 
per  day  on  a  straight  wall ;  he  can  do  almost 
any  work  that  is  required  of  the  average  brick- 
layer, but,  except  on  a  straight  wall,  he  will 
work  slowly  and  will  need  watching.  I  have, 
with  careful  figuring,  found  him  to  be  worth  f I'oni 


$1  to  $1.7o  per  day  assuming  a  journey- 
man's wages  to  be  $4.00.  Although  the  trade- 
school  graduate  cannot  work  "fast,  he  is  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  his  trade;  he  knows  why 
he  does  his  work  in  a  certain  way,  consequently 
he  improves  rapidly.  I  have  employed  very 
many  of  these  young  men  during  the  past  five 
summers,  and  I  have  found,  whOe  desiring  to 
protect  my  own  interests,  as  well  as  to  be  just 
to  them,  that  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  if  strong  and  active,  they  were  worth 
$2.00  per  day,  and,  later  on,  from  S2-50  to 
$8.00  per  day,  always  assuming  that  full  wages 
are  $4.00  a  day.  When  my  buildings  were 
finished,  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  months,  the 
young  men  usually  got  full  wages  from  their 
employers.  The  work  upon  which  I  have  em- 
ployed the  graduates  of  this  class  is  shown  in 
the  photographs  I  have  with  me  of  the  five- 
story  apartment  house  on  9th  Avenue  and  of 
four  dwelling-houses  on  68th  Street  in  New 
York,  I  usually  employ  each  year  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  members  of  the  bricklaying  class, 
and  from  two  to  four  journeymen  to  build  for 
me.  During  the  past  two  years  a  large  portion 
of  ray  face-brick  work  has  been  done  by  jour- 
neymen who  were  former  graduates  of  the 
schools.     The   buildings  have  been  erected  for 


mTestment,  not  for  sale.  As  to  the  quality  of 
the  work.  I  can  refer  to  the  committee  from  the 
Philadelphia  Buildera'  Exchange  who  inspected 
it  last  spring.  I  have  been  engaged  in  build- 
ing, either  as  an  architect  or  for  myself,  for 
thirty  years,  and  the  most  satisfactory  work  I 
have  had  was  done  by  these  trade-school  gradu- 
ates. They  put  their  hearts  as  well  as  their 
hands  to  their  work,  and.  like  the  builders  of 
old,  did  the  unseen  as  well  as  that  which  was 
seen. 

Tlie  same  system  of  first  explaining  how 
work  should  be  done  and  then  requiring 
the  young  men  to  do  it,  is  followed  in  the 
plumbing,  painting,  plastering,  stone-cutting, 
carpentry  and  blacksmith  classes,  with  the 
exception,  that,  in  the  bricklaying  class,  all 
must  work  at  the  same  exercise,  while  in  the 
other  workshops  a  pupil  is  advanced  only  as 
fast  as  he  can  do  each  exercise  satisfactorily  to 
the  instructor. 

In  the  i)lumbing  class  very  great  attention  is 
also  paid  to  the  scientific  instruction.  This 
scientific  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lect- 
ures and  frequent  examinations.  When  a  sub- 
ject is  to  be  explained,  like  trapping,  ventilation 
of  drain  and  soil  pipes,  boilers,  etc.,  each  pupil 
receives  a  set  of  printed  questions  relating  to  it. 
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]  3r  reads  out  one  of  these  questions 

and  1  a  concise  ans%ver  on  the  black-board. 

The  yoim;^  men  copy  this  answer  in  blank 
Bpaces  left  in  their  printed  forms  between  each 
question.  The  lecturer  then  further  explains 
the  question  and  illustrates  his  meaning  by 
diagrams  on  tlie  black-hoard.  These  questions 
and  answers  are  retained  foi  'uture  reference. 

At  the  close  of  the  plui  ing  course  a  very 
strict  examination  is  held  by  the  Trade-School 
Committee  of  tlie  New  York  Master  Plumbers' 
Association.  Tlie  young  men  are  required  to 
show  what  sort  of  work  they  can  do.  They 
are  then  given  a  series  of  printed  questions  on 
the  scientific  branches  of  the  trade,  which  have 
already  been  explained  in  the  lectures.  The 
young  men  must  write  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions in  a  given  time,  in  the  presence  of  the 
committee  and  without  referring  to  their  notes. 
Then  they  are  required  to  correct  diagrams  of 
faulty  work,  many  of  them  taken  from  draw- 
ings of  improper  work  that  has  been  done  in  New 
York  and  which  were  published  in  the  technical 
papers.  When  this  examination  is  passed,  the 
like  of  which  has  never  before  been  attempted 
in  any  trade,  tiie  young  men  receive  a  certificate 
from  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association,  which 
is  highly  prized,  as  it  is  often  a  passport  to 
emploj^ment. 
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Besides  the  evening  plumbing  class,  which  is 
composed  largely  of  "  helpers/'  who  come  to 
the  schools  of  their  own  accord  and  at  their 
own  expense,  to  gain  the  knowledge  they  know 
cannot  be  had  in  the  average  shop,  there  is  at 
the  New  York  Trade  Schools  a  day  plumbing 
class,  held  during  the  three  winter  months. 
This  day  class  is  attended  by  young  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  few  of  whom 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  trade  when  they 
come.  At  the  present  time  there  are  fifty-two 
young  men  in  this  class,  fourteen  States  and 
Canada  being  represented.  The  fee  is  $35, 
and,  in  addition,  those  who  come  to  New  York 
must  pay  their  board  and  traveling  expenses. 
Two  of  this  winter's  class  paid  $60  each  for 
their  journey  across  the  continent  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  addition  to  the  course  of  instruction  pre- 
scribed for  the  evening  class,  which  is  also 
followed  by  the  day  class,  these  young  men 
are  given  instructions  in  lead  burning,  in  draw- 
ing and  bookkeeping,  and  they  are  required  to 
fill  up  the  blank  specifications  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Health  of  New  York  for  an  ordinary 
city  house.  Said  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Master  Plumbers'  Association,  when  ex- 
amining the  work  of  last  season's  day  class, 
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"  skill  is  simply  marvelous."     In  thMday 

class  Luere  are  usiially  a  number  of  master 
plumbers'  sons.  A  distinguished  visitor  asked 
a  young  Missourian  a  few  weeks  ago  why  he 
had  come  all  the  way  to  New  York  to  learn 
plumbing.  He  replied  that  liis  father  was  a 
master  plumber  in  St.  Louis,  and  that  as  his 
brother,  who  had  attendi  '  he  New  York  Trade 
Schools  last  winter,  was  low  doing  some  of 
their  finest  work,  his  father  had  sent  him  to 
the  school  this  season. 

One  of  the  evils  of  the  present  plan  of  hiring 
a  boy  to  make  himself  useful,  with  the  undei^ 
standing  that  he  is  to  pick  up  a  trade,  is,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  chance 
how  much  he  learns.  The  same  evil  might 
result  from  trade-school  instruction,  because  at 
the  school  the  young  man  himself  would  decide 
wheu  he  knew  enough,  and  there  would  he  a 
tendency  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion  very 
speedily,  unless,  as  is  done  in  the  plumbing 
class  at  the  New  York  Trade  Schools,  some 
means  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  how  much 
has  been  learned. 

The  young  plumber  who  could  make  a  first- 
cla.ss  wipe-joint  might  think  he  had  finished  his 
education,  and  the  bricklayer  might  suppose 
that  spreading  mortar  and  laying  brick  was  all 
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he  needed  to  know.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
to  be  evident  that  if  a  new  plan  of  trade  educa- 
tion is  to  be  introduced  some  system  must  be 
followed. 

The  necessity  of  a  new  apprentice  system  was 
recognized  at  your  first  annual  Convention,  held 
in  Chicago,  in  1887.  The  resolution  offered  by 
William  Harkness,  jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  states 
that  "  the  old  system  of  binding  apprentices  to 
the  different  trades  has  fallen  into  disuse."  The 
resolution  offered  by  J.  Milton  Blair,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, was  that  "  the  restrictions  now  existing 
in  the  matter  of  the  number  of  apprentices 
allowed  by  the  present  labor  organizations  be 
modified,  as  they  are  unjust  both  to  the  em- 
ployer and  employe  ;  and  tliat  manual  training 
>cliools  be  instituted  and  fostered  by  the  various 
f^xehanges  and  trade  organizations."  Your 
declaration  of  principles  states  ''  that  a  uniform 
system  of  apprenticeship  should  ])e  adopted  hy 
the  various  mechanical  trades."  Said  John  S. 
Stevens,  of  Philadelphia,  we  should  *^  educate 
and  have  American  mechanics  who  shall  do  the 
work  of  this  country."  Said  Mr.  W.  L.  B. 
Tenny,  of  Chicago,  "  It  is  not  in  the  manual 
training  school  that  we  raise  journeymen  ;  we 
want  an  apprentice  school."  I  do  not  quote 
w^hat  your  Secretary  has  said  on  this  subject. 


for  .n  this  good  work,  as  in  much  other  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  building  trades,  "None 
can  less  have  said,  or  more  have  done." 

At  that  Convention,  your  first  Convention,  a 
committee  to  formulate  a  system  of  apprentice- 
ship suited  to  the  present  time  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Marc  Eidlitz,  of  New  York. 
Leander  Greeley,  of  Cambridge,  Mass..  and 
William  Harkness,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
report  of  this  committee,  made  to  the  Conven- 
tion lield  at  Cincinnati  last  year,  and  the  reso- 
lutions which  were  unanimously  adopted,  if 
carried  into  effect,  are  likely  to  be  memorable 
in  trade  histor}-  not  only  in  this  country  but 
throughout  tlie  civilized  world.  Not  only  is 
what  remains  of  the  dead  past  swept  away,  but 
a  .system  is  proposed  so  simple  that  no  difficulty 
can  arise  to  prevent  its  adoption.  So  just  to 
master,  to  journeyman  and  to  lad,  that  there 
can  be  no  opposition  to  it,  unless  arising  from 
a  desire  to  exclude  the  lads  from  the  trades ; 
so  wise  that  it  cannot  fail  to  make  American 
mechanics  worthy  of  their  name,  and  will  be 
likely  to  make  American  citizens  worthy  of 
their  country.  The  plan  adopted,  as  you  all 
know,  was  that  a  lad  who  wishes  to  be  a  me- 
chanic should  go  first  to  a  mechanical  trade 
school  to  learn  the  science  and  practice  of  his 


trade.  After  this  is  accomplished  and  he  has 
obtained  a  certificate  of  proficiencj',  under  rules 
approved  by  a  committee  of  master  raechanicaj 
he  must  •■  serve  a  term  of  practice  with  an  em- 
ployer on  actual  work,"  No  length  of  time  is 
fixed,  and  wisely,  for  this  terra,  but  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  tliat  it  shall  be  at  least  one  year 
shorter  than  the  term  now  usually  required. 
During  this  "  term  of  practice  "  the  young  man 
shall  be  known  as  a  "junior,"  the  word  '"ap- 
prentice "  being  omitted  as  "  misleading." 
Finally,  "  the  completion  of  the  education  of 
the  mechanic  is  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
issuance  of  a  certificate  from  the  Association  of 
Builders  to  which  the  employer  may  belong, 
which  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  be  received  by 
all  builders  as  a  journeyman."  I  would  add 
that,  if  your  experience  is  like  mine,  you  will 
find  when  this  system  is  established  that  your 
workmen  are  your  friends  and  that  they  will 
recognize  the  fact  that  your  interests  and  theirs 
are  the  same. 

The  report  accompanying  the  resolutions  of 
your  Association  also  states  that,  although  the 
trade  schools  will  at  first  need  to  be  started  or 
fostered  by  the  master  mechanics,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  private  enterprise  can  be 
relied   upon    to    supply    the  demand  for  trade 


instnict  ifter  it  has  been  created.  This 
report  and  :bese  resolutions  were  drawn  up  by 
practical  business  men.  As  practical  men  let 
us  see  how  the  first  condition,  the  establishment 
of  trade  schools,  can  be  brought  about. 

The  establishment  of  a  trade  school  need  not 
be  looked  upon  as  either  difficult  or  expensive. 
Some  unoccupied  workshop,  or  some  vacant 
plot  of  land  on  which  temporary'  buildings  could 
be  erected,  would  give  shelter.  A  committee 
appointed  by  the  Master  Builders'  Association, 
of  three  members  for  each  of  the  trades  in 
which  instruction  is  given,  could  manage  the 
school.  The  course  of  instruction,  the  manuals, 
etc.,  used  at  the  New  York  Trade  Schools  are 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who  may  care  to  use 
them.  Doubtless  they  can  be  much  improved, 
but  they  will  do  for  a  beginning. 

I  ^vould  advise  that  not  more  than  two  or 
three  trades  Ije  taught  at  first.  Bricklaying, 
plasteriug  and  carpentry  produce  the  speediest 
results.  Instruction  in  plumbing  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  large  cities,  but  I  doubt 
the  expediency  of  starting  plumbing  schools  in 
small  towns.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  raise 
much  money.  After  shelter  has  been  provided, 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars  will  equip  the 
school   and  meet  the  first  demands.     Such  an 


amount  could  be  easily  raised.  The  Mewliant 
Tailors'  Society  of  New  York  raised  1^7300  in  a 
few  days  to  maintain  a  tailoring  class  in  my 
schools. 

The  fee  should  meet  the  running  erpenaes, 
for  when  once  it  is  known  that  the  trade  school 
is  tlie  entrance  gate  to  the  building  trades,  any 
reasonable  fee  required  to  cover  the  expenses 
will  be  readily  paid.  It  is  better  for  the  young 
men  that  they  sliould  pay  the  cost  of  their 
instruction.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  helpless, 
charity  is  misplaced  and  demoralizing.  The 
evening  bricklaying  class  at  the  New  York 
Trade  Schools  will  pay  expenses  with  seventy- 
five  members  at  $20  each.  The  cost  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  waste  of  material  in  the  day 
plumbing  class,  with  fifty  pupils  at  $35  each, 
and  in  the  evening  class,  with  one  hundred 
pupils  at  $12  each,  will  be  met.  A  fee  of  $12, 
with  twenty-five  pupils,  will  cover  the  cost  of 
the  evening  stone-cutting  class,  and  $16,  with 
forty  pupils,  the  cost  of  the  classes  in  carpentry 
and  plastering.  In  addition  to  the  expenses  of 
each  class,  there  must  be  a  considerable  outlay 
for  salary  of  clerk  and  janitor,  for  the  cost  of 
fire,  lights,  printing,  etc.,  but  a  very  moderate 
increase  of  the  fees  charged  at  my  schools 
would  also  meet  these  expenses  and  make  the 
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9  fldf-svpportmg.      I   cannot    make    too 

plaiH  t  £ftct  that  the  young  men  do  not  want 
AmAj,  bat  that  they  will  gladly  pay  whatever 
B  leasoBifale.  and  will  save  tip  their  money  for 
the  parpo&c  |wovided  they  feel  sure  that  after 
tbey  kaTe  finishfd  their  training  they  shall  be 
at  IfiicitT  lo  dispose  of  their  labor  for  what  it  is 
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tor  is  ever  ready  to  1 

privat*-  enieiprise.  as  was 

tvlloges,  will  do  the  rest. 

1  do  noi  think  too  much  attention  can  be 
givon  TO  ihe  class  of  young  men  from  whom 
iho  irado>  are  lo  be  recruited.  Young  men  are 
wanunl  in  the  trades  who  have  been  carefully 
bixMight  up,  who  have  had  a  high-school  or 
I'von  a  soiont ilic-school  education.  The  system 
adopieil  by  your  Association  wiU  give  such 
vouui:  men  a  chance  to  become  mechanics, 
Iloiviofore  a  lad  who  wished  to  learn  a  trade 
must  leave  school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen — at 
just  the  age  he  should  be  there.  Years  that 
would  be  precious  at  school  must  be  passed  in 
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running  errands  and  in  doing  work  but 
remotely  connected  with  learning  a  trade.  Re- 
spectable, well-to-do  parents  would  naturally 
prefer  that  their  sons  should  remain  at  school. 
It  has  come  to  be  thought  by  the  public  that  a 
mechanic  does  not  need  much  education.  It  is 
said  that  a  young  man  who  has  had  a  high- 
school  education  is  lost  to  the  trades ;  rather 
might  it  be  said  that  the  trades  have  heretofore 
excluded  such  young  men.  Master  mechanics 
send  their  sons  to  the  New  York  Trade  Schools 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  wish 
them  to  be  mechanics,  but  they  also  intend 
they  shall  first  have  had  what  all  Americans 
need,  a  good  education,  which,  if  they  entered 
the  shops  as  boys,  they  could  not  get.  If  an 
errand  boy  is  wanted,  hire  one  ;  teacli  him  a 
trade,  help  him  when  he  has  learned  it ;  but  do 
not  say  that  none  but  errand  boys  shall  become 
mechanics.  If  labor  is  to  be  held  in  honor,  it 
must  be  educated  labor.  A  calling  is  regarded 
according  to  the  education  of  those  who  follow 
it.  The  man  makes  the  calling  resjiectable  far 
more  than  the  calling  dignifies  the  man.  The 
author  of  the  "Bread  Winners"  describes  the 
secret  anger  of  a  carpenter  who  was  not  spoken 
to  or  even  noticed  by  the  rich  man  in  whose 
library  he  was  working.     The  employer  in  this 
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In  m  ^tmtAaaie  aiu.  to  leach  them  not  ouly 
kMV  ft»  gA  am  kaei*  Itving  hut  bow  Lo  get  the 
Iq^as  frier  far  tbeir  labor.  The  Union 
1  jva  tint  the  narrow  limitation 
of  lads  whom  tbev  allow  to  a 
ienied  to  make  sore  that  each 
yw^A  ha*  fopu  sttention.  Be  not  deceived  : 
Cammmmmta  Vtick,  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tirtics  oS  I^bor  fd  the  State  of  New  York, 
aiked  axtj-fifie  pfomioent  Caions  'm  that  State 
iff  the  Fnions'  rales  required  the  employer  or 
fiMiwiii  to  hare  the  lad  thoroughly  taught. 
Foct5-niBe  answers  were  received,  of  which 
onlr  five  were  in  the  aftirmatire.  One  replied, 
••Tiot  intererted,"  which,  unfortunately,  answered 
all. 

It  ni-iy  cost  you  a  struggle  to  accomplish  thb 
ta?k :  it  will  cost  you  more  if  you  ignore  it. 
A\"li;U  wa.--  done  by  the  Master  Plumbers'  Asso- 
ciaiiuu  ".'f  New  York  and  by  the  Builders'  Ex- 
cliangf  of  Boston  can  be  done  by  other  associa- 
tions. In  asserting  your  right  to  employ  young 
men  yon  are  asserting  your  right  to  manage 
voiir  own  workshops  and  to  conduct  your  busi- 
ness without  interference.  When  once  this 
riglit  is  recognized  you  may,  perhaps,  find  that 
vou  have  gained  the  respect  of  those  who  will 
oppose  von.  No  peace  is  of  value  which  is 
on  wrong. 


Two  magnificent  endowments  now  exist  in 
this  city  for  industrial  training.  Stephen  Girard 
provided  for  the  orphan  ;  Isaiah  V.  Williamson 
is  to  provide  for  the  poor.  "  The  preference 
should  always  be  given  to  the  poor,"  reads  the 
llV'illiamson  foundation  deed.  All  honor  to  such 
men  I  There  is  room  enough  for  their  benefac- 
tions, great  as  they  are. 

The  master  builders  of  Philadelphia  have 
undertaken  another  work,  which,  like  that  of 
Girard  and  Williamson,  will  cause  them  to  be 
held  in  honor.  They  have  undertaken  to  bring 
into  the  trades  the  young  men  who  graduate 
from  the  public  and  private  schools  ;  the  young 
men  I  have  seen  in  the  Philadelphia  Manual 
Training  School,  of  whom  this  city  may  well  be 
proud  ;  the  young  men  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  their  own  homes  in  this  City  of  Homes. 

You,  gentlemen  of  the  National  Association 
of  Builders,  have  taken  the  first  step  in  a  noble 
work.  The  apprentice  system  you  have  adopted 
is  just  and  wise.  It  can  easily  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  result  will  be  immediate  ;  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  wait  for  some  distant  day  to 
prove  its  success.  If  you  will  follow  the  path 
you  have  marked  out  you  will  gain  for  your 
Association  public  sympathy,  which  will  help 
you  in  all  you  may  undertake,  and  in  every  city 


in  liled  States  thousands  of  yoiing  men 

■who  are  now  growing  to  maubood  and  tbou- 
s&nds  of  those  who  come  after  them  will  call 
yoD  blessed. 

The  address  of  Colonel  Aucbmuty  was  re- 
ceived with  an  enthusiastic  outburst  of  applause 
and  three  ringing  cheers. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Campbell,  of  New  York,  stated  that 
be  bad  been  appointed  the  ebairman  of  a  special 
committee  which  bati  not  been  called  upon  to 
make  a  report,  but  the  committee  bad  attended 
to  its  duties,  and  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure 
to  now  present  certain  badges  to  George  C.  Pnis- 
siug.  J.  Milton  Blair  and  John  S.  Stevens,  the 
three  ex-presidents  of  the  Association,  which 
he  did.  in  the  following  language  : 

To  the  pioneers  in  every  cause  tending  to 
Wnetit  the  human  family,  individuals  and  com- 
munities, sharing  such  benefits,  owe  everything 
[lertaining  thereto. 

If  there  were  no  pioneers  there  would  be  no 
progress  in  human  events ;  and  if  there  was  no 
progress  the  world  would  be  a  stagnant  pool  of 
indolence,  brutality  and  chaos. 

Thus  it  is  tliat  the  men  and  women  who  make 
the  history  of  States  and  nations  are  those  pos- 
sessed of  active,  expansive  minds  and  broad 
views  in  this  life. 


The  organization  of  societies,  through  which 
good  works  are  wrouglit,  works  which  bear  the 
fruits  upon  which  the  minds  of  men  are  fed, 
nourished  and  expanded,  are  among  tlie  greatest 
blessiags  afforded  to  any  order-loving,  law-abid- 
ing, progressive  people. 

Organizations  develop  the  strength,  force  and 
energy  of  a  people  when  formed  for  the  general 
good ;  but  they  are  the  bane  of  civilization 
when  formed  for  evil  and  nnJTist  purposes. 

When  formed  to  promulgate  truth,  to  develop 
nature,  to  maintain  law  and  order,  to  advance 
science,  to  promote  and  secure  prosperity  through 
the  inculcation  of  just  and  sound  ethics,  and  t« 
work  and  solve  the  best  problems  of  life,  and  to 
develop  the  best  characteristics  and  phases  of 
the  human  mind  and  heart,  they  are  the  con- 
centrated force  of  good-will,  and  effective  meas- 
ures for  securing  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness 
for  the  greatest  numbers. 

You,  gentlemen,  have  been  some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  most  efficient  of  the  pioneers, 
and  have  stood  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  co- 
workers in  the  grand  effort  of  organizing  the 
society  known  as  the  "  National  Association  of 
Builders." 

This  Association  can  now  truthfully  be  classed 
among   the   many    noble    organizations   which 
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Ethe    land  we  Uv«    in  as   a    grand 


)  you.  gootlcmeu.  has  been  accorded  and 
flOBceded  the  title  and  di^tiaetiDD  of  being  prime 
■0ms.  sturdy  advocates,  hard  workers  in  the 
iHbUory  tasks  which  were  both  necessary  and 
difiruH.  as  well  as  laborious  and  taxing. 

A  noble  work  has  been  accomplished,  and,  to 
A  TWT  great  extent,  owing  lo  your  energies  and 
Tvtonteer  labor. 

While'  a  few  penurious  and  narrow-minded 
pMsona,  engaged  in  one  way  or  another  in  the 
suae  line  of  business — the  vast,  enterprising 
vorfc  of  erecting  habitations  for  the  people; 
i>reat  stnicturcs  and  lesser  ones  for  business 
i>ur()o.-*s ;  halls  for  promulgating  the  sciences. 
nn\  churches  for  tlie  worship  of  the  Deity — 
have  not  lost  an  opportunity  or  occasion  to  pro- 
tect by  words  and  actions  against  this  progres- 
sive work,  and  have  not  failed  to  withhold  a 
mere  pittance  of  a  share  in  its  financial  support ; 
vou.  gentleraenj  have  been  foremost  in  the  work, 
with  labor  and  money,  ready  on  call  for  such 
need. 

The  programme  of  business  through  which 
this  Convention  has  just  passed,  suggesting,  as 
it  does,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  present 
j*ud  future  generations,  through  the  force  and 
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impetus  thus  given  to  the  beneficent  ideas  and 
plans,  and  from  active  and  energetic  agitations, 
having  origin  and  being  in  and  throiigh  this 
National  Association  of  Builders,  should  exalt 
the  pride  and  secure  the  coranieudation  and  aid 
of  every  man  connected  with  the  building  in- 
terests of  our  people  throughout  the  whole 
nation. 

Every  skeptic  should  he  convinced  tliat  in 
every  honorable  calling  there  is  a  6eld  of  glory 
for  himself  if  he  will  join  hands  in  the  good 
work. 

I  will  not  tax  your  time  with  more  than  this 
passing  allusion  to  the  work  already  done  and 
the  work  to  be  done  by  this  organization, 
through  which  so  much  promise  stands  out 
before  us,  and  made  manifest  through  the  sev- 
eral addresses  delivered  before  the  Convention, 
and  through  the  reports  of  the  several  commit- 
tees relative  to  the  important  subjects  submitted 
and  considered  so  intelligently  and  creditably. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  present  moment,  and  again  refer 
to  the  fact  that  you,  gentlemen,  have  been 
deemed  by  your  fellow  co-laborers  in  the  cause 
as  worthy  of  some  mark  of  distinction,  in  feeble 
acknowledgment  of  your  active  service,  and  the 
very  high  esteem  in  which  you  are  held  and  be- 
loved by  them  all. 


It  is,  therefore,  by  assignment,  my  pleasant 
duty  not  only  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  work  and  exalted  purpose  of 
this  body  of  representative  men  of  our  national 
membership,  but  also  to  remind  you  of  the  deep- 
seated  appreciation  of  your  distinguished  part 
in  tlie  proceedings,  from  the  inception  of  tlie 
organic  idea  to  the  culmination,  perfection  and 
completion  thereof. 

While  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  badges  of 
honor  is  not  insignitieant,  yet  that  is  not  to  be 
considered  at  all  in  conferring  them  upon  you. 

These  badges  are  significant  from  the  stand- 
point expressed  in  the  words,  "  Honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due." 

The  obverse  design  illustrates  the  honorable 
calling  which  each  of  you  follow  in  life — con- 
struction. 

The  miniature  building  in  course  of  erection 
must  be  recognized  at  once  as  suggestive  of  the 
erection  of  this  organization,  witli  its  foundation 
well  laid,  and  the  superstructure  so  far  advanced 
as  to  make  tlie  design  and  purpose  clearly  dis- 
cernible to  the  eye  and  understanding. 

On  the  re\'erse  stands  out  to  view,  in  bold 
relief,  a  miniature  of  our  national  emblem,  the 
proud,"  strong  eagle,  which  representa  the  national 
character  of  our  Association. 


This  inugnia  of  office  uid  mark  of  diatinc- 
tion  IB  preamted  to  each  of  yaa,  gentlemen,  as 
smnethmg  to  keep  in  mind  the  events  of  tiiis 
time  in  your  life,  when  in  the  fntnie,  near  and 
remote,  jonr  thoughts  revert  to  the  past,  and  as 
something  to  which  you  can  refer  and  exhibit 
with  pride  as  having  been  received  from  applaijd- 
ing  associates,  whose  respect  and  esteem  were 
yours  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  ami  also  as  an 
heirloom  to  be  transmitted  to  your  succeeding 
generations,  each  carrying  witli  it  the  pleasant 
history  of  these  days  when  yon  were  honored 
anumgmrai. 

To  you,  Mi.  George  C.  Pnissing,  to  yon,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Blair,  and  to  you,  Mr.  John  S.  Stevens, 
ex-presidents,  I  present  each  of  you  this  badge 
of  honor,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  Builders. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  remarks 
by  Mr.  Campbell,  which  were  received  with 
applause,  he  presented  the  badges  to  the  three 
gentlemen  named,  who,  in  response  to  calls  from 
the  house,  spoke  as  follows : 

George  C.  Pkussino,  Chicago,  111.:  In  truth, 
I  am  sorry  that  funds  of  this  Association  have 
been  diverted  from  their  proper  purpose  and  ex- 
pended in  this  way,  while  our  income  is  yet  so 
small,  so  inadequate  really  to  the  large  field  which 
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of  necessity  is  left  to  be,  and  should  be  covered 
by  this  Association ;  but  since  the  deed  is  done 
and  the  money  gone,  I  will  admit  that  the  meas- 
ure of  my  sorrow  is  not  by  any  means  as  mon- 
umental as  it  would  have  been  had  it  not  been 
understood  that  I  should  become  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  accept  this  memento,  presented 
in  words  so  eloquent,  as  a  token  of  your  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  attempted  by  this  Associa^ 
tion  and  the  results  attained,  which  sought  ex- 
pression and,  during  the  hurry  of  the  last  hour 
of  our  last  Convention,  could  find  no  better  ex- 
pression than  to  decorate  those  you  have  honored 
by  calling  upon  them  to  preside  over  your 
deliberations.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  most 
heartily. 

J.  M.  Blair,  Cincinnati,  0.:  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  another  case  of  the  irre- 
pressible Chicago  and  Ohio  men.  The  diffidence 
of  one  is  not  exceeded  by  the  modesty  of  the 
other.  That  is,  either  one  would  take  any- 
thing that  is  offered  to  him.  But,  without 
being  facetious,  I  want  to  say,  as  it  was  printed 
un  the  pi-ogramme  that  badges  were  to  be  pre- 
sented, it  was  presumed,  no  doubt,  by  you  that 
those  who  were  to  be  the  recipients  would  pre- 
pare lengthy  remarks.      At  the  noon  recess  I 
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decided  that  I  would  dispense  with  the  extended 
remarks  prepared,  and  therefore  all  I  have  to 
say   is,    that    I   highly  appreciate   this    honor 
that  has  been  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  shall 
never   forget   it,   and   so  expressed  myself    in 
Chicago  when  I  was  elected  the  second  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Builders. 
As   I    said   at  that  time,  it  was  the   proudest 
moment    of    my   life,   and    quoted    from    the 
remarks   of   my  father,   now  deceased,  that   I 
would  live  to  see  the  time  when  I  considered 
the  building  business  the  most  honorable  in  the 
country.     I  do  not  take  this  badge  as  presented 
to  me  personally,  but   I  believe  it  comes  from 
the   members  of    this  organization  as  a  slight 
token   of  hospitalities  received   in   the  city  of 
Cincinnati.      I  felt  so  at  the  time  it  was  voted, 
and   I  shall  return  to  Cincinnati,  expressing  to 
them    that   you    have    honored    them    through 
their  representative. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you,  and  I  do  hope  I  may 
continue  to  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  minor 
capacity  where  the  Association  may  desire  my 
service. 

John  S.  Stevens,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Mr. 
President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I 
know  you  do  not  want  to  hear  me  talk ;  I  have 
talked  enough ;  but  this  I  do  want  to  say  :  that 


among  the  duties  of  the  President  of  tnis 
Association  is  that  of  examining  all  the  bills, 
and  countersigning'  them  as  "  approved  "  after 
the  Secretary  sends  them  to  him  marked 
"correct,"  before  being  sent  to  our  Treasurer 
for  payment.  I  have  signed  every  bUl  very 
cheerfully  with  the  exception  of  one,  and  that 
was  the  bill  for  these  badges.  The  Secretary 
sent  it  to  me  marked  "correct."  I  wrote  him  a 
letter.  You  have  not  got  that  letter  in  your 
satchel,  Sa3rward,  have  you?  I  am  sure  you 
have,  because  Mr.  Prussing  must  have  got  hold 
of  it  and  copied  it.  I  wrote  Brother  Sayward  just 
to  this  effect,  that  I  felt  very  reluctant  about 
approving  that  bill,  because  I  felt  that  the 
money  could  be  so  much  more  wisely  expended 
in  paying  expenses  of  the  proposed  missionary 
trip  that  I  wanted  him  to  take,  and  which  he  was 
unable  to  take  for  the  lack  of  funds.  The  deed 
Avas  done  ;  the  resohition  had  been  passed  ;  the 
badges  had  l)een  procured  and  the  bill  was  there  ; 
we  approved  it,  and,  fortunately  for  us.  I  will 
tell  you  what  happened :  when  our  Treasurer 
came  over  here  to  Philadelphia,  and  we  got 
together,  talking  about  matters  and  things,  how 
the  treasury  stood,  etc.,  we  found  there  was  one 
assessment  of  $110.00,  and  we  thought  possibl; 
that  might  be  paid,  and  if  it  was  paid  then  w 
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would  have  $3.33  left  in  the  treasury,  but  if  it 
was  not  paid  we  would  just  be  about  $106.67 
out.  Fortunately  that  assessment  was  paid,  and 
we  closed  our  year  with  a  balance  of  $3.33  in 
our  treasury. 

We  are  all  Quakers  in  Philadelphia,  and  we 
are  not  used  to  wearing  ornaments  of  this  kind. 
While  I  am  very  grateful  for  this  beautiful 
badge,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  admired  by  myself 
and  family  and  my  colleagues  at  the  Ex- 
change, the  possibilities  are  that  in  a  little  while 
it  will  have  to  be  put  in  its  case  and  locked  up 
in  my  fire-proof,  along  with  some  little  matters 
I  have ;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  this  :  that  while 
this  may  be  locked  up  in  my  fire-proof,  there  is 
something  else  that  will  be  locked  up  in  my 
heart,  and  that  is  the  affection  that  I  have 
received,  and  the  evidence  of  vour  esteem  that 
this  represents  will  be  locked  up  there,  and  it 
will  always  be  handy  to  be  got  at. 

J.M.Blair,  Cincinnati,  0.:  Mr.  President, 
the  members  of  the  Cincinnati  delegation  desire 
in  some  manner  to  show  their  appreciation  for 
the  hospitality  extended  to  them,  and  they  have 
prepared  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Master 
Builders'  Exchange  of  Philadelphia,  which  I 
desire  the  Secretary  to  read. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  read  by 
Mr.  Blair  of  Cincinnati : 


fffmltfd.  That  tbe  deleKattw  to  Ihe  Third  Aannal  Conve 
the  Niilioual  Assw'iation  of  BuiWere  Bssemhled  in  the  city  of  Phik' 
do1|iliiii  hurtiliy  i.«iile!«  their  iouliililv  tij  express  a  iiropcr  upprecia- 
Uon')fUir  hiisjutalityHhdw-ntlioiiiliy  the  Master  BuiUiers'  Kxchnnge 
Of  this  city. 

The  "biotherly  love"  ibr  which  Uiia  TnetropoUa  haa  Always  been 
noted  haa  been  maaifeated  on  thia  ocrodon  in  anch  exuberant,  over- 
whelming foahion  that  we  feel  aa  if  tbe  "  high  tide  "  of  the  art  of 
entertaiaiDg  haa  here  been  reached,  and  that  it  would  be  naeleas  tbi 
other  dtiea  to  imitate  much  leas  toeqnal  it. 

To  tbe  officers  and  members,  therefore,  of  the  Master  BnildMa' 
Exchange  of  Philadelphia  we  extend  onr  simple  thanks ;  we  recog- 
nize ondeT  all  the  ontward  manifoatationa  of  hoapitalitj  that  whiek 
at  value  much  more  kighig  namely,  "  friendship," — -friendship,  that 
quality  which  illameH  the  pathway  of  life,  smooths  away  tbe 
asperitieB  of  baainaH,  and  mali«H  the  condnct  of  >i\  oni  affaiia 
more  even,  just,  and  tme. 

BaildeiH  of  Philadelphia,  we  are  yonr  friends  and  yon  are  onn. 
To  whatever  city  of  this  country  yon  may  go  in  which  eiiats  a  filial 
body  of  this  Aaaociutiou,  be  assured  that  yon  will  tind  a  welcome 
cqnnl  iu  fervor  if  not  equal  in  the  niagnifii.'ence  of  manifestation 
which  you  huve  exIi^niliMl  to  us. 

Resolution  seconded  and  carried  by  a  standing 
vote. 

Three  cheers  were  then  given  for  the  Master 
Builders'  Exchange  of  Philadelphia. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Builders'  Exchange 
of  Philadelphia  tendered  a  complimentary  ban- 
quet and  reception  to  the  National  Association 
of  Builders'  and  other  guests,  at  Horticultural 
Hall. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  covers  were  laid,  and 
the    banquet    hall    presented    a    scene    seldom 
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equaled   in  brilliancy  even  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, renowned  as  it  is  for  the  splendor  of  its 
entertainments.       The     beautifully    decorated 
tables,   glittering   with  candelabra  and  "fair}'^ 
lamps,"  the  masses   of  foliage,  growing   plants, 
and  cut  flowers  which  embowered  the  stage  at 
the  end  of  the  hall  to  the  rear  of  the  principal 
table,  the  strains  of  sweet  music,  all  combined 
to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those 
present  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.      At  the  close 
of  an  elaborate  menu,  which  was  served  in  the 
most  complete  and  perfect  manner  by  one  of 
Philadelphia's  most  noted   caterers,  the    post- 
prandial exercises  began. 

Ex-Mayor  William  B.  Smith,  the  toast-master, 
called  on  David  A.  Woelpper,  who  delivered  an 
address  of  welcome,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pkesidext,  Dp:lp:gates  and  Visitors 
OF  THE  National  Association  of  Builders 
OF  THE  United  States: — As  rei)resentative  of 
the  Master  Builders'  Exchange  of  Pliiladelpliia, 
and  as  their  presiding  officer,  I  am  delegated  to 
welcome  you  to  the  festivities  of  this  evening. 
Also  to  you,  gentlemen,  our  invited  guests,  not 
members  of  the  National  Association,  I  ext(*nd 
the  same  courtesies. 

I  well  remember,  as  do  manv  others  who 
are  present,   the  cordial   welcome  extendi^d   to 


the  National  Association  on  the  occasion  of 
their  first  meeting  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in 
1887,  and  again  at  Cincinnati  last  year,  when 
the  members  of  the  Exchangea  of  those  cities, 
as  well  as  the  citizens  generally,  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  minister  to  our  comfort 
and  entertainment ;  and  the  delegates  from 
Philadelphia  almost  shrunk  from  the  responsi- 
bDity  they  were  incurring  in  inviting  you  to 
meet  with  us  this  year.  They  felt  then,  as  they 
now  more  fully  realize,  that  the  task  they 
assumed,  in  the  face  of  the  hospitalities  ex- 
perienced in  those  cities,  would  be  very  great. 

You  will  remember  when  you  were  invited  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia,  our  Quaker  City,  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love,  we  simply  promised  you  a 
hearty  and  cordial  greeting,  with  the  assurance 
that  we  would  endeavor  to  reciprocate  the 
many  kindnesses  and  evidences  of  welcome  yon 
so  kindly  bestowed  on  us ;  and  this  evening  I 
feel  proud  that  I  have  the  opportunity  of  ten- 
dering to  you,  on  behalf  of  our  local  Exchange, 
this  evidence  of  our  pleasure  in  having  you 
with  us,  and  our  appreciation  of  the  honor  you 
have  done  our  beloved  city  in  meeting  within 
its  borders,  and  assure  you  again  of  the  hearti- 
ness of  our  welcome. 

This  entertainment  is  for  you,  gentlemen ;  it  is 
your  banquet.      These  floral  and  other  decora- 
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tions  are  yours,  and  we  tender  them  to  you  as  an 
assurance  that  you  are  even  more  than  welcome, 
if  such  were  possible. 

I  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  moment.  I  have 
a  very  pleasant  duty  imposed  upon  me  this 
evening,  and  I  know  of  no  better  time  than  the 
present  to  perform  it. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  our  Exchange,  our 
honored  president  announced  his  determination 
to  decline  a  re-election,  much  to  the  regret  of 
all.  Whereupon,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  suitable  testimonial  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  valuable  services  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  Exchange. 

The  committee  have  performed  their  duties, 
and,  Mr.  John  S.  Stevens,  it  now  becouies  my 
pleasant  duty,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  to 
present  you  with  this  counterfeit  presentment 
of  yourself,  and  ask  you  to  accept  it  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  esteem  in  which  you  are  held 
by  your  fellow-members  of  the  Exchange. 

These  remarks  called  forth  hearty  and  enthu- 
siastic cheers,  and  after  the  applause  had  sub- 
sided Mr.  Stevens  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — It  is 
always  pleasant  to  know  that  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  one's  duties  as  an  officer  lie  has  in  the 
main  given  satisfaction. 


jy  the  many  KmcT 


I  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  many  i 
expressious  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Exchange, 
and  have  felt  amply  repaid  for  all  the  labor  and 
responsibility  of  the  office  from  wliicli  I  now 
retire  after  two  years  of  service.  Our  relations 
have  been  of  the  most  pleasant  character,  and 
the  cheerfnl  snpport  and  the  ready  aquiescence 
accorded  nie  by  the  members  are  greatly  appre- 
ciated. But  now  you  place  me  under  still 
greater  obligations  bj'  this  testimonial,  so  artis- 
tically prepared  and  thus  publicly  presented. 

I  assure  you,  gentlemen.  I  appreciate  it  more 
than  I  can  express.      Your  committee  deserve 
much  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  ^ 
performed  their  duties.  ■ 

I  know  you  will  excuse  me,  or  rather  thank 
me,  far  not  making  any  lengthy  address,  for 
jour  programme  teils  me  you  will  hear  from 
gentlemen  better  able  to  interest  and  instni<Jt 
you  than  I  am. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  verj'  kind 
and  flattering  words  you  have  used  in  present- 
ing this  te.st.imonial,  and  feel  assured  that  the 
duties  of  the  ofhce  from  which  I  retire  will  be 
faithfully  administered  by  j'ou  as  my  successor. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Stevens'  remarks 
there  was  hearty  applause. 

Mr.  Woelpper  again  took  the  floor,  and  pre- 
sented t-o  Mr.  Stevens,  on  behalf  of    his  "  old 


Board  of  Dii-ectors,"  a  beautiful  watch  and  cliain, 
in  the  following  words  ; 

I  must  trespass  a  moment  longer  upon  your 
time,  gentk-men. 

Mr.  John  S.  Stevens,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, wlio  of  necessity  met  yon  more  frequently 
aud  were  thrown  more  closely  into  contact  with 
you  aa  their  presiding  officer,  learned  not  only 
to  appreciate  your  qualities  as  au  officer  but 
learned  to  love  you  as  a  man. 

Your  wise  counsels,  your  sterling  integrity 
and  comprehensive  views  encouraged  them  to 
attempt  grand  things,  and  accomplish  much 
that  has  redounded  to  the  honor  of  the  Ex- 
change, increased  its  influence  for  good,  and 
made  it  what  it  is. 

Learning  it  was  your  intention  to  spend  some 
months  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where 
you  would  cease  to  be  under  their  watchful  eyes, 
they  thought  they  would  send  with  you  a  watch 
which  they  desire  to  chain  upon  you,  that  wher- 
ever you  may  be  you  will  be  constantly  re- 
minded of  your  loved  friends  and  companions 
at  home. 

On  behalf  of  your  old  Board  of  Directors,  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  asking  your  acceptance 
of  this  beautiful  watch  and  chain. 

There  was  long-continued  and  hearty  ap- 
plause at  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing,  and 
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Mr.  Stevens,  after  having  been  called  on  by  the 
guests,  acknowledged  the  gift  in  the  following 
words : 

Mr.  President: — ^If  it  was  your  wish  to 
embarrass  me,  you  have  been  successful.  It  is 
not  often  that  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to  ex- 
press mj'  feelings,  but  words  fail  me  on  this 
occasion.  The  kindness  of  the  members  is  only 
excelled  by  this  act  on  the  part  of  the  Directors. 
Gentlemen,  I  feel  unworthy  of  such  distinction 
and  consideration  at  your  hands.  I  have  only 
done  what  each  of  you  has  done — duty.  I  can 
but  feel  extreme  gratitude  that  you  so  publicly 
announce  your  appreciation.  I  can  only  say,  in 
presence  of  the  National  Association  and  their 
distinguished  visitors,  what  I  have  repeatedly 
said  to  the  Exchange,  that  they  are  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  selecting  such  gentlemen  as  Direc- 
tors. It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  a 
member  of  many  boards  of  directors,  but  never 
have  I  met  so  many  gentlemen  who  imselfishly 
gave  so  generously  of  their  time,  talents  and 
treasures  for  the  good  of  an  association  as  your 
own  Board  of  Directors,  and  as  long  as  such 
gentlemen  are  selected  to  administer  your 
affairs,  I  feel  assured  success  and  piCBperity 
await  you. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  r^ 
Directors,  I  accept  this  ^ 
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spirit  in  which  it  is  tendered,  and  as  I  day  by 
day  consult  it  to  note  the  flight  of  time  I  will 
be  reminded  of  your  generosity  and  the  many 
pleasant  hours  we  have  spent  together  in  the 
interest  of  our  Exchange. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  after 
hearty  and  prolonged  applause,  three  cheers 
were  given  for  Mr.  John  S.  Stevens. 

Toast-master  Smith  called  on  the  newly 
elected  President,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Scribner,  of 
St.  Paul,  to  respond  to  the  toast  "  Our  Guests." 
He  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — One  of 
my  age  is  expected  to  be  prepared  on  a  notice 
of  three  months  or  more  to  speak,  ex  tempore, 
intelligently  on  any  subject  under  the  canopy — 
or  above  it,  for  that  matter.  If  a  man  be  an 
animal — and  it  suits  my  purpose  to-night  to 
declare  that  he  is — I  respectfully  submit  that  I 
have  here  a  case  fit  for  presentment  to  your 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals. The  idea  of  bringing  an  innocent  young 
man  1500  miles  from  home,  piling  upon 
his  head  honors  three  deep,  filling  him  to 
repletion  with  rich  viands,  exposing  his  unac- 
customed brain  to  the  aroma  of  rich  wines,  and 
then  expect  him  on  one  hour's  notice  to  respond 
adequately  to  the  toast  to  which  you  expect 
him  to  respond  to-night! 


Since  sitting  here  it  haa  occurred  to  me  that, 
though  but  recently  elevated  to  the  position 
which  you  have  so  kindly  conferred  upon  me, 
it  is  well  that  I  should  commence  early  in  the 
day  to  exercise  my  power.  I  have  fortunately 
at  hand  one  far  more  able  to  speak  interestingly 
to  you  to-night,  our  Secretary,  Mr.  William  H. 
Sayward,  who  has  been  notified  to-day  through 
the  Convention  that  he  is  expected  to  act  upon 
every  committee,  whether  standing  or  special. 
I,  being  now  constituted  a  committee  of  one,  it 
comes  within  my  power  to  order  our  Secretary 
to  respond  to  this  toast.     (Applause.) 

After  repeated  calls,  Mr,  Sayward  took  tlie 
platform  and  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Mb.  Toast-master  and  Gen- 
tlemen op  THE  Master  Builders'  Exchange 
OF  Pkiladelpi[lv,  and  ok  the  National  As- 
sociation OF  Builders  : — You  who  look  upon 
this  scene  in  all  its  beauty  and  splendor  can 
little  imagine  what  it  means  to  me. 

I  look  out  upon  this  brilliant  gathering  and 
realize  tiiat  the  little  thought  of  two  years  ago 
has  blossomed  out  into  a  magnificent  flower, 
and  that  of  seed,  and  plant,  and  flower,  I  have 
been  the  gardener.     (Applause.) 

I  speak  of  it  with  no  conceit,  but  with  the 
jiure.st  pride  of  the  human  heart ;  for  what  can 
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be  more  delicious  to  any  man  than  to  feel  that 
he  has  been  the  humble  instrument  of  bringing 
hundreds  of  his  fellow-beings  into  social  inter- 
course and  friendly  relation,  not  to  be  broken 
80  long  as  their  lives  may  last  ?    (Applause.) 

Two  years  ago  it  seemed  to  me  almost  like 
a  dream  for  it  to  be  possible  to  gather  from  all 
parts  in  the  Union  men  in  the  calling  of  build- 
ers to  unite  in  an  Association  which  should 
bring  with  its  union  strength  and  symmetry  and 
beauty.  To-night  I  see  it  all  before  me,  and  I 
am  thankful  that  the  thought  came  to  me, 
thankful  that  these  dear  fellows  who  have 
worked  with  me  have  helped  to  bring  it  to  this 
fruition.     (Great  applause.) 

To  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  been  my  co- 
adjutors so  far  in  this  work,  I  render  my  pro- 
found thanks,  for  however  strong  might  have 
been  my  conviction  that  it  was  good  to  try  to 
do  this  thing,  I  never  could  have  done  it  had  it 
not  been  for  such  men  as  those  you  have  lately 
honored  here,  and  for  others  who  flocked  to 
our  standard. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here,  proud  to  feel  that  I 
am  one  of  these  honored  builders,  that  I  am 
one  of  them  at  a  time  like  this,  when  we  are 
standing  out  clear  up  above  places  that  we  used 
to  hold,  into  the  purer,  clearer,  cleaner  light. 
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doing  our  part  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  world,  in 
all  the  affairs  of  the  communities  in  which  we 
live. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  all  for  what  you  have 
done  so  far,  and  I  tliauk  you  for  the  enthusi- 
asm which  promises  so  much  for  the  future. 
(Applause.) 

ToAST-MASTEK  SuiTii :  Gentlemen,  the  third 
toast  is  "  The  Quaker  City,"  and  it  gives  ine  a 
pleasure  which  can  only  be  equaled  by  the  pride 
and  satisfaction  with  which  you  wUl  receive  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  is  to  respond  to  that 
toast.  I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  you  a  gentleman  qualified  by  reputation,  by 
ability,  by  official  position,  and  all  that  typifies 
manhood,  the  Hon.  George  S.  Graham,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Philadelphia. 

Tliis  announcement  was  received  with  ap- 
plause, after  whicli  Mr.  Graham  spoke  as 
follows  : 

Mr.  ClIAlKMAN,  AND  YOU,  Mr.  ToAST-WASTER, 
AND  YOU,  GkNTLEMEN  OF  THIS  JoiNT  CONVEN- 
TION :  I  come  before  you  at  this  late  hour  with 
great  diffidence.  I  know  that  you  have  been 
enjoying  the  repast  to  the  full,  and  I  would  not, 
at  this  hour  of  the  night,  intrude  remarks  of 
any  length  upon  you.  I  am  proud  of  this 
gathering  in  Philadelphia.     A  scene  of  unsur- 
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passed  beauty,  imposing  in  its  magnificence, 
greeted  all  our  eyes  to-night  when  we  entered 
this  room,  and  I  have  enjoyed  your  banquet  with 
you,  and,  as  a  Philadelphian,  feel  great  pride  in 
this  gathering  of  builders  and  the  associated 
trades  in  our  city.  I  am  to  respond  to-night  to 
the  toast,  "  The  Quaker  City."  I  suppose  that 
word  '^Quaker  "  was  introduced  because  I  am  a 
Quaker.  That  is  to  say  my  father  and  mother 
came  from  the  north  of  that  dear  old  island  that 
is  called  ^^  Erin,"  and  therefore  I  am  a  Quaker. 
I  have  one  right  to  speak  to-night  on  such  a 
toast  as  this,  and  it  is  the  right  that  belongs  to 
birth,  for  I  was  bom  in  this  grand  city,  and  it 
gives  me  pleasure,  as  one  of  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  to  say  how  welcome  you  are  to 
Philadelphia  and  all  its  hospitalities.  I  would 
not  attempt  to  draw  any  comparison  between 
our  city  and  the  cities  that  are  represented  by  so 
many  distinguished  men  here  to-night,  or  to 
draw  any  distinction  whatever.  I  know  that 
this  is  not  the  only  city  in  the  United  States.  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  all  across  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  our  glorious  country  there  is  a  multi- 
tude of  cities,  grand  and  magnificent,  that  rise 
to  greet  the  growing  empire  of  the  West.  From 
Boston  to  New  Orleans,  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  our  great  country  is  filled  up  with 
magnificent  cities  that  you  are  building  for  us. 
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There  are  some  things  of  which  we,  as  Philar 
delphians,  are  especially  proud.  We  are  proud 
of  the  historical  associations  of  our  city.  Read 
the  pages  of  these  beautiful  souvenirs  of  this 
occasion,  and  you  will  there  find  interesting 
stories  of  our  Carpenters'  Hall,  and  of  Independ- 
ence Hall,  the  very  cradle  of  liberty  in  our  land. 
I  am  sure  that  none  of  our  sister  cities  will 
grudge  us  the  meed  of  praise  that  belongs  to  the 
fact  that  in  those  Revolutionary  days  Congresses 
assembled,  Presidents  were  inaugurated,  Su- 
preme Courts  held  their  judicial  sittings,  in  this 
truly  American  city  upon  this  continent,  Phila- 
delphia. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact,  and  it  has  come  to 
be  a  trite  saying,  for  all  know  it,  that  our  city 
is  prominently  the  City  of  Homes — ^homes 
where  men  live  and  own  their  homes,  where  the 
spirit  of  riot  and  anarchy  and  destruction  has 
not  yet  come,  because  our  city  is  this  City  of 
Homes. 

I  think,  if  the  figures  are  correctly  reported, 
there  were  in  the  beginning  of  this  decade 
170,000  buildmgs  in  this  city ;  156,000  of  those 
were  dwellings,  homes  for  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  and  110,000  of  those  were  owned 
by  the  people  who  lived  in  them.  Since  then,  ft 
gentleman  in  this  room  to-night  infomui  mfti 


there  have  been  jjermits  for  new  homes  and 
buildings  issued  at  the  rate  of  ooOO  per  year. 
grandly  increasing  the  total  of  those  buildings. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  in  that  connection 
tliat  the  old  sameness  of  structure  is  begin- 
ning to  change ;  that  the  artistic  taste  is 
beginning  to  develop  among  builders,  and 
that  you  are  beginning  to  beautify  and  adorn 
oui-  city. 

Look  at  the  pictures  of  the  magnificent 
buildings  recently  reared  in  our  midst — build- 
ings that  will  stand  forever  as  monuments  of 
skill  and  industry  on  the  part  of  those  who 
conceived  and  projected  thera. 

In  close  proximity  to  this  place  there  is  a 
building  yet  unfinished  that  promises  to  be,  as  a 
county  building,  as  a  seat  of  municipal  justice 
and  administration,  one  of  the  grandest  struct- 
ures on  this  continent,  and  scarcely  equaled 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 

We  are  proud  of  these  things.  I  need  not 
point  to  you  the  great  expanse  of  our  city,  in 
which  we  have  a  great  many  streets ;  and  yet 
my  friend,  Mayor  Smith,  knows  some  of  them 
are  not  very  well  paved ;  but  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  light,  and  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
gas  in  our  city  {and  you  are  getting  some  of  it 
now).     These  streets  of  ours  betoken  one  thing 
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that  is  a  subject  of  pride  with  us.  and  tha 
that  our  city  is  expansive  and  expanding, 
that  its  miles  of  streets  are  stretching  oi 
even,-  direction.  I  am  told  if  you  put  then 
in  a  single  line  you  might  march  from  be] 
St.  Louis  or  down  to  New  Orleans  upon 
continuous  line  of  streets. 

Then,  you  know,  our  city  is  the  city  of 
tennial  celebrations.  A  friend  of  mine 
came  recently  from  the  West  told  me  a  s 
about  a  mayor  of  a  Western  town.  S 
of  you  who  came  from  that  benighted  c 
try  away  out  West  may  know  that  they 
exhibitions  sometimes ;  that  they  have 
brations  and  entertainments  and  all  that 
the  purpose  of  booming  town  lots.  So 
friend  was  introduced  to  the  mayor  of 
M'esteni  to«Ti  of  very  recent  and  rapid  gro 
and  he  said.  "Ah,  yes  :  I  know  your  tow 
know  Piiiladelpliia.  Wliy.  I  wa.s  there  \ 
you  had  your  boom."  My  friend  lookei 
hiiu  in  astouishnient,  and  said.  '•  What  do 
mean  ?  "  "'  Oh.  the  time  you  had  the  boui 
187(i" — nieiining  our  great  Centennial  eeli 
tiuii. 

We  can  have  centennials  of  the  independ 
of  our  colonies;  we  can  have  centennials  of 
establishment  of  our  city ;  we  can  have  co 


B^onal  celebrations  :  ana  we  invite  Jul  the 
^■ffld  to  come  and  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
^nr  most  hospitable  city. 

Time  will  not  permit:  and,  in  the  presence  of 
^hese  distinguished  orators,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
HTarwick,  I  do  not  want  to  keep  you  listening 
Hid  partaking  of  that  which  is  only  "hard- 
Hck,"  when  the  real  refreshments  and  enjoy- 
Hble  things  are  j-et  to  come.  Time  will  not 
Hdfice  in  which  to  tell  you  of  the  many  things 
Hkat  distinguish  our  city. 

H  We  are  proud  of  her  name.      There  is  to  me 

■>mething  musical,  something  that  is  full  uf 

^fceetiiess,  in  that  grand  old  word,  •*  Philadel- 

^ — Brotherly  Love."      So,  to-night,  could  I 

^lOse  these  few  sca.ttering  thoughts  with  a  more 

iitting  allusion  than  to  refer  to  the  fact  that 

Philadelphia  is  prominent  for  her  hospitality, 

the  latch-string  always  hangs  out,  and  guests 

who  come  to  our  hearts  and  onr  homes  are 

made  to   feel  that  they  are  in  the  midst  of  the 

•'City  of  Brotherly  Love,"  where  there   is  law 

and  order,  and  peace  and  prosperity  for  all  ? 

You  ma}'  not  want  to  know  particularly  that 

it  is  a  city  of  law  and  order,  and  yet  I  can  say, 

for  the  comfort  of  the  noisy  members  of  this 

Convention,  that  the  Sui>erintendent  of  Police 

1    told    nie    to-night    that    you    were   under    his 
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mmi  I  pnmust  jvn  mlso.  as  the 
KKwey  for  tkw  oottntr.  that  I  will 
1^  )b.^dAa6  hul  for  aUof 


.Ificr  &e  jfflHne  at  tke  eoachiaion  of  these 
■esasi?  kad  a^hsided.  tkree  dieexB  irere  gtveu 

To&SF^&stiK  Smti^  :  ITje  next  rcffolar  toast 
.  Pass  aod  Present,"  and  it  gives 
I  lo  call  npoD  a  Toung  man 
vhto.  br  his  kaoTledge  of  the  snfaject,  by  his 
aasodatiaB  wilk  Uuldeis.  br  his  capacity  to  re- 
jpcad  «o  awrtUa.^  ihat  is  intere^ing  to  his  fel- 
low-tili»s  aad  j:4eak?uit  to  his  friend^  has  all 
tW  qulificatiOBf  to  nidke  a  speech  upon  any 
jcib  w;-  it  iny  lime.  virhcMit  notice  and  without 
i.::t>  I  ■^*ir^  :■:■  mtiv*duce  to  you  none  other 
:r.i:-.  ".y  ."5.  :r:tad  an<l  your  friend,  Charles  F. 
W.ir-'vi,;;.  :-:-T  c::y  >.:'l!oilor. 

T:.T>r  >";.r>rr>  wert  :jiven  for  Mr-  Warwick. 

Ov.ATiiL^s  F.  Warwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
Ci-. r.:'';"---t'.:  .ii-.i  Memlters;  of  this  Joint  Conven- 
::;:•..  wV.v  1  \v,»j  aj^e-igned  to  respond  to  the 
-.Ai-:  ■■  Arv":i::oc:;ire  of  the  Present  and  the 
r.i>:  '  i.>  Iwoiui  my  oompn?hension.  I  am  not 
.in  lirv'hlt^v:.  iit'ithor  by  training  nor  profession, 
althoiiizh  1  may  s^iy  that  it  is  an  art  to  which  I 
have  trivon  much  study,  and  one  in  which  I  have 
fouud  much  delight. 
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Architecture  does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
an  art,  or,  as  someone  has  well  said,  is  not  a 
veritable  art,  until  society  has  reached  a  certain 
condition  in  civilization.  Religion,  power, 
Wealth,  luxury  and  refined  leisure — the  results 
of  civ-ilization — all  combine  to  create  a  desire 
and  to  afford  an  opportunity'  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  advancement  of  art,  but  in  the  whole 
range  of  fine  arts  there  is  not  one  that  lias 
accomplished  so  much  for  man  as  architecture. 
Painting  pleases  the  eye  and  delights  the  senses 
of  taste  and  refinement.  The  gorgeous  color- 
ing of  a  Titian,  the  sweetness  in  expression  of 
a  Ilaphael,  move  us  to  wonder,  to  love  and  to 
admiration.  Sculpture,  under  the  chisel  of  the 
artist,  brings  out  from  the  rough  stone,  as  it 
were,  the  beauty  of  life  in  its  loveliest  and  most 
graceful  forms,  and  we  stand  in  rapt  admiration 
before  the  works  of  a  Phidias,  an  Angelo  and  a 
Canova. 

The  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Venus  di  Milo,  the 
Laocoon,  will  please  and  delight  the  ages  yet  to 
come  as  the  finest  works  of  genius  in  art ;  but 
they  seem  to  be  the  adomment.B  and  accesTOrics 
to  the  most  practical  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  arts. 

Even  the  untrained  and  uncultured  man 
camiot  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  magnificent 
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cathedral  or  temple  without  being  impressed  by 
its  sjTnmetrj',  its  beauty  and  its  simple  grandeur. 
Though  lie  be  unfamiliar  with  the  rules  that 
govern  taste,  though  he  be  unable  to  point  out 
the  lines  of  beauty  that  mark  the  structure, 
though  lie  be  unable  to  distinguish  one  style 
from  another,  though  he  can  give  no  reason  for 
the  delight  and  satisfaction  he  feels,  yet  he 
stands  impressed  and  moved  to  adoration  by  the 
elegance  and  grandeur  of  its  proportions. 

Surely  it  must  be  admitted,  as  I  have  already 
said,  that  among  all  the  arts  there  is  not  one 
that  has  accomplished  so  much  for  man  as  archi- 
tecture, aesthetically  and  practically  considered; 
and  if  I  am  not  trespassing  too  long  upon  your 
time,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  trace  briefly 
the  epochs  that  mark  its  history ;  for  the  epochs 
in  architecture  are  just  as  distinct  and  as  clearly 
defined  as  the  eras  in  letters  and  in  science. 

The  primary  use  of  architecture  was  to  build 
a  shelter  for  man  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  to  protect  him  against  the  burning  suns 
of  summer  and  the  biting  frosts  of  winter.  In 
the  early  days,  long  before  societies  were  well 
formed,  the  vocations  of  man  were  to  hunt,  to 
herd  his  flocks  and  to  till  the  ground.  These, 
in  all  ages,  seem  to  be  the  successiYe  stqps  to* 
wards  civilization.     The  hunter,  who 
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B  wild  beast  to  his  lair,  lived  out  in  nature, 
hi  made   his  habitation  (like  his  prey)  the 
woods  and  caves.     Tlie  shepherd  provided  for 
himself  a  temporary  structure,  a  hut,  and  abided 
1  one   place  only — so  long  as  the  pasture  re- 
tained for  his  cattle.     But  when  the  hushand- 
,  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  hegan  to  make  for 
nself  a  local  habitation,  when  he  found  a  spot 
lat  he  could  call  his  home,  and  when  he  felt 
B  cozj'  delight  and  the  joys  of  the  family  circle 
tad  the  patriotism  that  cluster  round  and  about 
hearthstone,  he  built  for  himself  a  house 
lat  was  fixed  in  its  locality  and  permanent  in 
B  condition.     From  these  humble  beginnings, 
pchitecture  finds  its  birth. 
I  As  society  progressed,  as  civilization  advanced, 
I  towns  and  cities  sprang  up,  as  wealth  and 
EStury  increased,  the  arts  began  to  flourish,  and 
nifieent  temples  were  reared,  and  dedicated 
■  the  State,  to  the  gods  and  to  religion, 
I  We  must  go  far  into  the  East,  into  India,  to 
fad  the  people  who  first  reached  a  state  of  civ- 
ation.     Among   the  Hindoos    the   buildings 
of  two  kinds :  real    structural  buildings, 
Bd  cave  temples.     The  distinguishing  chanic- 
istic  of  their  architecture,  however,  was  size 
1  strength  and  heavy  or  elaborate  ornamen- 
Surrounded    by    natural    phenomena. 


»1  ispired  terror  mdA  dread,  ihey  felt  the 

pov&r  tite  nDGontndlable  and,  to  them,  tlic  un- 
knmni  forces  d.  mtmv'.  By  very  reason  of  this 
feau'  dkcir  TTff*cti»t>Tn  was  inflamed,  and.  in  urt, 
their  fxucy  htt%Mae  uncontrollable.  They  seemed 
like  pvgmie*  in  contnt^t  witli  the  work^  lA 
tore  that  aBTTOonded  them,  and  tliuir  unctiltui 
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Hire.  F.-r  example,  vnn,. 
Don  :  li- Mvy  in  appearance  :  there  is  no  bridle 
l:;^  ■  :i  :-■  f:iiiov.  in  so  far  as  the  columns  or  snp- 
j- r;s  :ii\-  o.^noenu-d:  but  the  interior,  dim  and 
,  >-.  .w.lo'l  with  lar^'e  tijrnres  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
iiiu-t  Ikiw-  moved  to  awe  all  the  superstitious 
wil.'  wi-i->hiced  in  this  temple.  Their  efforts 
>t(iuid  to  btlittle  man.  and,  in  the  presence  of 
\][:ix  an  <K-iiicated  to  religious  uses,  they  were 
iii.ulo  itioiv  ilopemient  upon  their  god  or  gods. 
'riu'\  had  no  <listinctive  characteristic  style  in 
avihitociuiv.  as  we  will  find  in  later  ages.  At 
liiiit's.  tlio  toliimns  and  supports  were  plain,  and, 
airain-  claUirated  to  an  extreme — ^but  everything 
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b(!toUGu(.'i.i  strength.  They  had  not  frmml  in  art 
the  lines  and  marks  of  beauty  that  aiibseqnently 
graced  the  styles  of  later  ages. 

Leaving  India,  we  turn  our  steps  towards 
Egypt.  Mysterious  and  vague  seem  to  us  the 
purposes  of  their  architecture;  but,  standing  in 
the  shadow  of  the  pyramids,  we  behold  the 
greatest  wonder  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
mightiest  effort  of  man  in  the  builder's  work. 
Geometrically  and  mathematically  correct  in 
their  pTOportions,  they  seem  to  have  been  huilt 
to  last  forever,  for  the  ravages  of  time  and  thu 
destructive  progress  of  man  seem  to  bo  set 
almost  at  defiance.  The  ages  and  the  centuries 
that  have  come  and  gone  since  they  were 
builded  seem  hardly  to  have  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  their  sides.  The  beating  of  the  winds 
and  the  grinding  sands  of  the  desert  liardly 
have  left  a  mark  upon  their  everlasting  sides. 
For  ages  and  ages  yet  to  come  they  will  stand 
as  the  wonder  of  the  past.  Still,  a.s  in  India, 
we  see  the  ruling  feature  of  their  art  in  impres- 
sive size.  The  rock  temple  at  Ipsamboul  with 
its  colossal  statues,  the  palace  at  Luxor  with 
its  massive  pylons  and  its  gigantic  iigures.  dwarf 
man  as  he  stands  in  their  presence.  The  beau- 
tiful temple  on  the  island  of  Phila;  and  the 
ruins  of  Thebes  show  an  advance  in  the  art.     In 
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taet,  now  may  be  traced  some  of  the  lines  that 
will  soon  mark  with  beautj'  the  public  buildings 
at  Athens. 

In  a  sketch  so  brief  as  this  most  necessarily 
be.  we  can  only  pass  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
archit«ctare  on  our  way  to  Greece,  and  give  but 
a  hurried  glance  at  the  grand  and  impressive 
mins  of  Persepolis.  that  show  the  marked 
dtiT^pment  of  a  cultivated  taste. 

At  length  we  have  reached  Athens. 

-.  .  .  BeboUL 
W^B*  «■  tba  .£paa  dnra  m  city  sBuuls. 
Bub  BaUj,  pnic  the  air  and  light  tlw  soil, 
llliiMi.  Ikcejvitf  GtBcce,  taOtbet  of  art.'' 

We  Stand  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis, 
crowned  with  the  temples  that  will  be  forever 
tlie  delight  and  study  of  the  world.  Sad  but 
beautiful  in  their  ruins,  they  speak  of  an  art 
and  cidture  goue.  but  whose  influence  will  last 
so  long  as  man  desires  to  be  taught  and  wishes 
to  be  pleased.  We  call  to  mind  the  Parthenon 
in  its  glorj",  everj'  line  that  of  beauty,  every 
mark  that  of  refinement,  perfect  in  all  its  feat- 
ures, simple  and  pure  in  its  grandeur,  its  outr 
Hues  and  details  fill  the  mind  with  satisfaction 
and  delight.  Column,  capital,  architrave  and 
cornice  are  drawn  in  the  beauty  of  perfection, 
while  the  friezes,  adorned  with  figures  from  the 
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chisel  of  Phidias,  seem  to  glow  with  life  under 
the  inspiring  touch  of  his  genius.  Its  Doric 
simplicity  makes  it  stand  out  as  the  very 
ecstasy  of  art.  So  with  the  Temple  of  Theseus 
and  the  other  huildings  that  were  all  appropri- 
ate companion  pieces  to  this  model  of  the  world 
in  the  age  of  Pericles. 

There  were  three  distinctive  styles  in  Grecian 
architecture,  known  as  the  "column  orders," 
because  it  is  in  the  columns  that  the  styles  are 
more  particularly  or  specially  marked.  They 
are  the  Doric,  the  Ionic  and  the  Corinthian. 
The  Doric  was  characterized  by  strength  and 
simplicity.  In  this  connection,  let  me  say  that 
there  is  a  building  in  this  city  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  here  that  is  not  upon  your  pro- 
gramme, and  to  which  you  all  should  have  gone 
as  builders.  I  refer  to  the  Rush  Library,  on 
Broad  street,  near  Washington  avenue,  which 
is  pronounced  by  those  who  are  judges  as  the 
finest  piece  of  Doric  architecture  in  this  country. 

Following  the  Doric  was  the  Ionic — a  little 
more  graceful  and  delicate  in  its  outlines,  or,  as 
architects  of  the  school  of  Ruskin  would  say, 
characterized  by  a  little  more  spirituality. 

The  Corinthian  was  lighter  than  the  Ionic, 
and  its  decorated  capital  made  it  subject  to  more 
adornments.      The  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of 


<  at  Athens  and  the  Temple  of  Neptune 
at  ]  [nm  areguod  ejcamplesof  the  Doric  style - 
The  }  rechthemn  at  Athens,  the  Temple  o£ 
MmcTT,!  Polias  at  Priene  are  Ionic,  while  the 
Tonple  of  Apolkt  Jfiletus  is  a  good  specimen  o£ 
Corinth  ian. 

ConuDg  itowD  to  our  day.  I  may  refer  you  to 
Giiard  College,  which  you  have  all  seen  in  your 
Ti^ts  through  this  city,  as  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  Corinthian  architecture  of  modem 
times. 

FromGrwce  wegotoRome.  We  will  note  two 
orders,  known  as  Tuscan  and  Composite,  which 
really  follow  the  lines  of  the  three  Greek  orders 
I  have  alrtafly  refeiTed  to :  the  Tuscan  closely 
appn»:»ching  the  Doric,  and  the  Composite,  as  its 
iiLime  itnj'lio^.  1'ein^  in  a  measure  a  combination 
I'l  ihe  three  GivcLm  onlei-s. 

llt'iiie  took  hor  lessons  in  art  from  Greece,  and 
it  wouU!  1>e  but  a  rej>etition  of  Attic  art  to  pass 
thnmv'h  ilie  days  of  the  empire  and  study  the 
styles  of  aivhiteoture  that  adorn  the  Eternal 
City. 

In  i]w  tiftli  century  the  empire  of  Rome  in 
iho  wost  fell.  Her  territory  had  been  invaded, 
and  was  tlien  occupied  by  the  barbarians  from 
l!io  novtli,  and  before  the  permanent  settlement 
of  now  connnunities  was  reached,  Europe  passed 


through  ages  that  were  dark  in  ignorance  and 
superstition.  But  at  length  the  dawn  began  to 
break,  and  art,  under  the  influence  of  religion, 
began  slowly  to  revive.  At  first,  a  style  known 
as  the  Bomanesque  prevailed  in  church  archi- 
tecture ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  Gothic,  or 
the  Pointed  Christian,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  round  Gothic  or  Ro- 
manesque just  referred  to.  The  term  "Gothic" 
came  from  the  Groths  or  Visigoths,  and  was  ap- 
plied in  derision  and  contempt  to  this  new  style 
of  architecture  by  those  who  were  familiar  with 
the  classic  or  ancient  orders.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  common  between  the  Gothic  and  classic 
styles.     The  contrast  was  most  marked. 

In  Grecian  architecture  all  pressure  was  ver- 
tical; all  the  parts  were  solidly  supported. 
There  was  no  feature  of  weakness  in  the  column 
or  upright.  It  gave  no  doubt  in  the  observer's 
mind  as  to  its  sufficiency — no  trick  nor  secret 
in  the  construction  of  an  arch,  no  flying  buttress, 
no  lancet  or  sharp-pointed  window  or  gable  or 
grand  doorway,  that  had  its  pointed  top  nicely 
adjusted  and  delicately  balanced.  There  were 
no  lines  of  instability  in  the  construction  of  a 
Greek  temple.  In  the  Gothic,  however — that 
is,  the  pointed  style,  especially  in  the  later 
periods,  when  it  left  the  round  arch  that,  in  a 


measore,  characterized  the  Romanesque  style — 
the  bnilding  is  made  up  of  a  counterpoise  of 
pressures  or  thrust*,  force  against  force,  counter^ 
acting  each  other,  and  the  whole  structure  at 
times  elegantly  balanced.  To  such  an  extent 
was  this  counterbalancing  carried  in  tlie  latter 
days  of  the  order  that  many  of  the  finest 
works  of  the  middle-age  architects  have  col- 
lapsed and  left  but  a  heap  of  ruin  as  a  monu- 
ment to  their  folly.  Their  purpose  was  to  reach 
the  effect  produced  by  great  lightness  and  slen- 
der and  delicate  proportions — grace  rather  than 
strength. 

The  tower  and  spire  of  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Pierre,  at  Caen,  the  cathedrals  at  Toledo  and 
Cologne,  the  Town  Hall  at  Middleburg  and  the 
Poge's  palace  ujwn  the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice, 
are  tine  examples  of  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture. This  style  rose  iu  the  twelfth  centur}', 
developed  in  the  thirteenth,  was  perfected  in  the 
fourloenih  and  decHned  in  the  fifteenth. 

Causes  that  we  cannot  even  refer  to  at  this 
time  wtMv  producing  in  Europe  a  great  revival 
iu  art  and  iu  letters.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
cla,*sios  that  liad  been  sliut  up  within  the  libra- 
ries of  Alexander  and  Constantinople  were  now 
being  studied,  in  the  original  and  through  tzaas- 
latiou.  with  enthusiasm  and  Jvdcw,  and  the  art 
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and  taste  of  the  ancients  was  the  passion  of  the 
day.  This  period,  known  as  the  Renaissance, 
produced  a  new  style  in  architecture,  modeled 
upon  the  rules  and  lines  of  the  classic  orders. 

During  this  period  were  erected  such  build- 
ings as  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and  St.  Paul's  in 
I^don,  and  many  others,  with  which,  no  doubt, 
jou  are  very  familiar.  But,  after  all,  with  some 
defects  in  these  latter  styles,  what  can  be  more 
beautiful  in  its  effect,  what  can  move  the  soul 
to  deeper  devotion  and  adoration,  than  one  of 
those  old  cathedrals,  rich  in  the  associations  and 
inemories  of  the  past,  whether  it  be  in  the  style 
of  Romanesque,  Grothic  or  Renaissance  ?    Its 

"...  high,  embowered  roof, 
With  antique  pillars  massy  proof, 
And  storied  windows,  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim,  religious  light." 

And  so  we  have  come  down,  step  by  step,  but 
^  our  hurry  we  necessarily  have  had  to  pass 
^^^y  styles  to  which  we  even  could  not  refer. 
In  this  practical  age,  what  lessons  have  we 
'earned  that  will  be  of  use  to  us  and  ours  ? 

To-night,  in  our  imagination,  we  have  stood 
^  the  shadow  of  those  beautiful  and  perfect 

■ 

pieces  of  architecture  in  Athens.  We  have 
^^•ndered  amid  the  mysterious  ruins  of  Babylon, 
^nd  have  taken  but  a  glance  at  the  romantic 


TWOS  oi  PersepuIL^  and  the  gorgeous 
of  the  ruittj  at  Rome.  Why  do  we  sti 
stjk^  &nd  beauties  u£  the  past  ?  Onli 
may  apply  them  to  the  beautiful  and 
bntldings  of  the  present. 

The  (.>Id  World,  perhaps,  surpasses  i 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  its  tem 
poblic  buildings;  but  ihey  had  little  k: 
<^  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  home: 
■we  enjoy.  Let  us  to-day,  in  our  ima 
stiol)  through  the  streets  of  Athens,  in 
of  her  power  and  glory.  On  our  wi 
Acropolis  we  stop  and  listen  to  the  wis 
Wis  from  the  lips  of  Socrates  as  he 
his  disciples  and  the  young  men 
gathered  about  and  around  him  for  ini 
Moving  on.  we  listen  to  a  Rbapsodist 
cites  a  story  from  Homer,  told  only  a 
bant  can  tell  it.  and  recited  only  as  a 
dist  can  rei'ite  it.  We  go  to  the  pub 
and  mingle  with  the  jieople.  with  the 
sjind  who  control  the  politics  of  AiIk 
iTi'  OH  farther,  and  enter  the  Partbe 
niinglt'  with  the  peoi)le  iti  worship-  T 
over  and  the  sim  is  sinking  behind  the 
iht'  Aen'polis  is  bathed  in  the  golden 
beautiftil  sunset.  Night  comes  on,  am 
resi--;  in  slumber,  and  after  we  have  pi 
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part  as  a  citizen  in  Athens,  we  crawl  to  a  place 
we  call  a  home.  In  that  great  city  of  Athens, 
with  all  its  power  and  beauty,  we  go  to  a  home 
that  cannot  compare  with  a  house  in  tliis  city 
tliat  rents  for  $1-5  or  $20  a  month.  The  poor 
man  to-day  enjoys  more  conveniences  in  his 
humble  home  than  the  rulers  and  the  j^rincea  of 
the  past  could  command. 

What  matters  it  to  a  man  if  a  lofty  temple 
be  reared  and  dedicated  to  a  god.  if  he  lived  in 
a  hovel  ?  What  matters  it  to  me  if  my  voice 
be  strong  in  the  councils  of  iny  State,  if  I  hie 
me  to  a  home  without  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences ?  Our  civilization  is  one  hundred  percent. 
greater,  better  and  loftier  than  the  civilization 
of  those  old  monarchies  and  republics  1  liave 
referred  to.  These  comforts,  these  advantages, 
these  conveniences,  make  men  better  as  citizens 
and  more  loyal  in  their  patriotism ;  and  there  is 
no  city  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to-day  where 
homes  are  brighter,  more  comfortable,  and  hap- 
pier than  in  the  city  within  whose  borders  we 
stand  to-night. 

There  is  no  distinctive  style  of  art  in  this 
New  World.  We  have  not  had  the  luxury,  we 
have  not  had  the  inordinate  wealth  to  build 
these  great  temples  that  have  decorated  the  ages 
and  adorned  the  times  of  the  past ;  and  while 


ly  the  past  for  its  art,  it  will  be  proper 
iter  builders  to  meet  often  upon  such  an 
ooca  a  as  this  to  exchange  views,  and  to  let 
the  West  know  what  the  East  is  doing,  and  what 
the  North  and  South  are  doing,  so  tliat  these 
mafcter  mechauics  and  master  builders  may  be 
broufjht  into  close  consultation,  and  be  enabled 
to  Consider  the  questions  that  are  for  the  benefit 
of  all  of  us,  and  in  that  way  elevate  us  and 
make  our  homes  better  and  our  cities  more 
secun;. 

After  hearty  applause  was  indulged  in,  tljree 
cheers  were  given  by  the  guests  for  Mr-  Warwick. 
Toast-master  Smith  :  The  next  regular  toast 
is  one  which  this  Association  and  its  friends 
should  be  able  to  partake  of  with  the  most  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt  pleasiire.  It  is  to  an  instru- 
ment that  has  brouglit  you  such  marked  atten- 
lioii.  th;\t  lias  Jill  well  and  so  faithfully  chruni- 
cK'dynur  actions  and  lias  so  well  advanced  in  its 
own  incomparable  way  tlie  work  in  wliich  you  are 
engaged,  that  I  know  the  toast  of  the  "Press" 
will  meet  a  hearty  response;  and  in  calling  ujMm 
the  gentleman  whom  I  sliall  introduce  to  you  to 
resi>ond  to  that  toast.  I  can  say  that  in  his  cliar- 
acter  as  a  newspaper  man,  in  his  ability  as  a 
writer,  in  his  h>gic,  his  rhetoric,  and  his  argu- 
ments, and  in  liis  desire  to  advance  the  interests 
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of  liis  city  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  hu- 
inaxdty,  Charles  Emory  Smith,  whom  I  now  in- 
troduce to  you,  has  no  peer.     [Applause.] 

Oharles  Emort  Smith  :  Mr.  Chairman  and 

Gexitlemen : — ^At  this  late  hour  I  shall  detain 

jou  but  a    few   moments.      When  Abraham 

Iixi.cohi  told  a  story  of  a  friend  of  his,  who  was 

custodian  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Springfield, 

01  •  9  he  related  that  on  one  occasion  this  friend 

w^»s  applied  to  for  the  use  of  the  hall  of  the 

Ho^iae  of  Representatives  for  the  delivery  of  a 

c^vijse  of  lectures.     "  May  I  ask  the  subject  ?  " 

s^ifi  Mr.  Lincoln's  friend.    "  Certainly;  the  sub- 

jeoti  is  *The  Second  Commg  of  the  Lord.'" 

"  ^^0  use,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln's  friend ;  "  take  my 

^^^""ice,  and  don't  waste  your  time,  for  if  the 

L<^x*d  has  ever  been  in  Springfield  you  will  never 

g^t:.   him  to  come  here  a  second  time." 

am  sure  that  this  does  not  illustrate  your 

^^^^Xposition  with  reference  to  a  second  coming  to 

P'^iladelphia.  As  a  Philadelphian  I  am  proud  to 

J^^x:i  in  this  welcome  which  has  been  extended 

^    ^'ou  by  my  fellow-citizens,  and  to  trust  that 

th^  time  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will  give 

tn^uithe  opportunity  of  welcoming  you  again 

^^tli  as  cordial  hand  and  as  warm  and  fervid 

\i^^Tt  as  they  have  extended  to  you  during  this 

^Tivention. 


aie  the  repreaeatatiTes  of  a  great,  solid 
mi  bstontial  trade,  and  vou  have  made  vour 
advaa  k  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  Toimg  man  who  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  Xew  Orleans  upon  a  cotton  specula- 
tion, and  who  made  a  rather  serious  mess  of  it. 
Not  beanng  from  his  son  for  some  time,  the 
aoxions  father  tel^  to  him  to  know  how 

he  was  getting  o  son  telegi-aphed  back 

the  reply.  "I  am  abc         ven  on  cotton,  but  I 


fty  cents  ahead  on 
0  was  an  emineutly 
egraphed  back  imme- 
stick  to  poker." 


un  seven  dollars  and 
poker."  The  father.  ' 
practical  business  man,  I 
diately.  ••  Drop  cotton  a 

You  have  made  your  success  not  bj'  tins  sort 
of  speculation,  but  by  your  chosen  and  legiti- 
mate enterprise  you  are  as  practical  as  tliat 
Yankee  fi\>ni  Boston,  the  city  of  your  elofntent 
Stx-cetary  ami  of  some  of  your  worthy  repre- 
>i!Hativo>.  of  wlioni  Mrs.  Prassy  tells  in  her 
i.-liarunng  story  of  a  voyage  around  the  island 
of  Santiago.  The  Yankee  appeared  at  Santiago, 
and  lie  was  taken  by  a  friend  to  see  a  bridge  in 
wliicli  lliey  felt  great  pride.  The  bridge 
spanned  a  ravine,  through  which,  during  cer- 
tain seasons,  there  poured  a  turbulent  torrent, 
but  at  the  time  when  the  Yankee  visited  it,  the 
bi'd  was  [>erfectly  dry,  and  the  citizen  of  Santi- 
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ago,  proud  of  this  bridge,  asked  his  friend  what 
he  thought  of  it.  "Well,"  he  said,  "if  I  were 
in  your  place  I  would  either  buy  a  river  or  sell 
the  bridge." 

You  are  practical  enough  to  believe  that 
everything  should  have  its  use ;  but  you  who 
have  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  and  taste 
of  a  cultivated  people  who  are  going  forward 
are  practical  enough  to  believe,  not  only  in  the 
beauty  of  utility  but  in  the  utility  of  beauty. 
You  are  the  representatives  of  the  oldest  trade 
in  history,  and  yet  your  ancient  predecessors 
enjoyed  some  advantages  which  you  do  not 
possess.  When  Solomon  was  building  the 
Temple  there  was  no  reporter  from  the  Jerusa- 
lem Public  Ledfjer  about  to  ask  him  whether 
every  stone  came  up  to  the  contract,  and 
whether  the  slacked  lime  was  just  right. 

When  my  friend  Mr.  Warwick  was  portray- 
ing in  his  eloquent  tongue  the  glories  and  the 
beauties  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  when  Phidias  was  boss- 
ing the  job  of  its  construction  there  was  no  im- 
I)ortunate  interviewer  from  the  Acropolis  press 
wanting  to  know,  "you  know/'  whether  the 
Doric  column  of  which  he  spoke  would  stand 
the  pressure,  and  especially  whether  Mr.  Pericles 
was  interested  in  the  quarry  of  Pentelicus.     If 


XapoleoD  were  making  his  expedition  in  Egypt 
to-day.  iost^id  of  having  made  it  three-fourths 
of  a  ceBtmr  ago.  he  would  stand  under  the 
shadow  of  those  mighty  monuments.  -And, 
iosieid  of  seeking  to  inspire  his  army  with  the 
words.  -  Soldiers  of  France,  from  yonder  pvi^ 
amsb  fortj-  centuries  look  down  upon  you,"  he 
would  rather  have  t«med  his  spy-glass  toward 
the  apex  of  the  pyramids,  and  have  animated 
them  to  deeds  of  valor  with  the  words,  "  Soldiers 
of  France,  from  the  most  eligihle  point  on  the 
top  of  yon  pyramids  forty  war  correspondents 
jire  looking  down  upon  you.  and  to-morrow  all 
Paris  will  witness  your  deeds  of  valor  through 
the  lifelike  artistic  wood-cuts  in  the  morning 

UOWspilfHTS." 

Seriously.  I  wa*  gratified  to  observe  in  the 
iiiidre*.*  at  your  Convention  of  your  retiring 
lV\*tdent  for  whom  you  have  to-night  shown 
si>  uuicli  affection,  and  of  whom  we,  in  PhOadel- 
iiliia.  are  so  proud — in  pointing  out  some  of  the 
iuiiKTtaut  objects  of  your  associations  he  recog- 
nized that  among  the  chief  pillars  in  their 
achievement  was  the  "press  "of  tlie  country, 
and  I  trust  that  this  alliance  between  your  path 
and  mine  tlius  indicated  will  be  fully  realized. 
1  could  not  myself  have  paid  as  high  a  tribute 
to  the  -  press"  as  he  offered  when,  portraying 
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its  objects,  he  pointed  to  the  support  of  the 
"  press  "  as  one  of  the  chief  reliances  of  your 
confidence.  It  is  this  supreme  fact,  that  the 
"press"  is  thus  directly  and  closely  associated 
not  merely  with  our  political  lives  but  with  all 
the  many-sided  activities  and  interests  of  our 
complex  business  and  social  fabric,  which  marks 
its  commanding  place  in  our  modem  civilization. 

You  are  the  representatives  of  the  greatest  of 
all  industries.  The  high  demands  of  your  vo- 
cation have  summoned  to  your  ranks  the  men 
of  the  largest  capacity  and  energy  and  enter- 
prise. We  see  the  evidences  not  only  of  your 
handiwork,  but  we  see  the  stately  monuments 
of  your  skUl  and  genius  on  every  side.  You 
have  been  quick  to  apply  the  results  of  scientific 
investigation  to  all  the  modern  requirements  of 
living  and  construction  and  convenience,  and 
you  have  beautified  our  homes  and  you  have 
transformed  our  business  streets  from  the  mere 
thoroughfares  of  unromantic  trade  into  the 
picturesque  avenues  of  majestic,  towering  mag- 
nificence, with  every  grace  of  outline  and  with 
every  beauty  of  utility. 

I  trust  that  the  '"press"  and  the  Builders' 
Association  will  stand  together  in  this  work 
which  you  are  doing  for  the  advancement  of  the 
community,  for  you  lead  the  advance,  and  when- 
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ever  there  is  any  lagging  you  lead  the  work  for- 
ward. This  is  the  great  work  of  the  "press," 
not  merely  to  gather  news,  but  to  reach  out  to 
a  broader  realm,  and  to  be  not  merely  a  pillar 
of  right  in  the  State,  but  to  be  the  minister  of 
o^-erything  that  is  sightly  and  graceful  in  the 
home  and  in  society. 

One  single  word  further.  More  than  fifty 
years  ago  Thomas  Carlyle  said,  "  For  if  printing 
shall  come  to  be  as  talk,  then  is  democracy  no 
longer  a  bugbear,  but  a  thing  as  good  as  come.'* 
Tlie  prayer  of  that  crusty  old  cynic  has  been 
realized :  printing  has  become  as  talk ;  the 
^'  ])ress "  is  the  talk  of  the  people,  sometimes 
spoken  witli  as  many  voices  as  there  are  TanBd 
opinions  among  many  men  or  many  minds,  and 
sometimes  thundering  its  voice  in  one  mighty, 
concentrated,  irresistible  volume,  which  sweeps 
o\ervt.liin<!j  before  it. 

Carlyle  was  wrong  in  his  prayer,  but  right  in 
his  pro])hecy.  Fruiting  is  the  greatest  leveler 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  "press"  is  the 
mightiest  engine  of  democracy.  Wherever  it 
has  enjoyed  its  liberty  it  has  dethroned  despot- 
ism and  enthroned  the  people-  Wherever  it 
has  possessed  the  freedom  to  work  out  its  nfti^ 
ural  d(\stiny  it  has  wrested  power  from  the 
classes  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  e*  *' 


HOTt-L  ul     IHL   SI.MLi.N 

llAKIIAtlONS  OP    Mh*.      I-AKIS  I 


^^'hetl  Thomas  Jefferson  said  lie  would  rather 
have  newspapers  without  a  government  than  u 
government  without  newspapers  he  not  only 
paid  the  highest  tribute  to  the  '■  press,"  but  he 
n?cognized  that  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 
and  the  broadest  diffusion  of  opinion,  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  daily  sentinel  on  the  watch- 
tuwer-  and  the   inforn:  id  creative  power 

of  the  daUy  discussion  ier  forces  in 

tlie    social    and    civil  m    even    the 

commands  and  the  res  i  of  law.     [Hearty 

applause.] 

Toast-master  Smiti  :  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  who  was  to  respond  to  the  last 
toast  has  been  compelled  by  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  to  leave  the  hall.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  committee  to  have  Colonel  McClure  respond 
to  the  toast,  "  The  Ladies,  Married  and  Single." 
I  will  not  attempt  to  respond  to  the  toast,  but  I 
will  simply  say  that  many  of  you  will  have  the 
pleasant  satisfaction  of  having  this  toast  re- 
sponded to  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

The  guests  then  gave  three  times  three  cheers 
for  the  master  builders  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
happy  affair  was  at  an  end. 

On  March  26, 1889,  the  following  resolutions, 
handsomely  engrossed,  were  received  from  the 
Builders'  Exchange  of  Baltimore,  Md. 


Rmtimmr,.  Md. 
mg  tf  tk>  BhW^es    F'  '*""ir    "f  BaltimoTB 
Ir.  I'^M^  the  ftOnwiBg  remhilino  was  a^ptfd 


TtM  ihi  <    '    r  itiii  riihwu.!  Ill  TiMflrTfir  -Ti  "-- 


L  «h>A  <ri&  nevfx  be  tbi^ 

rin  «■!  tkmks  to  tlw  nmnlwrs  of  the 

n  imtin^  altentkiti  ami   eonrtny, 

>  *r  (br  na^nifimil  bnililiDi;^  siiri 

F  Loic.  Khile  altFDdiDt:  Uie 

■catkm  of  BatUms, 

S^^Mi.  E.   1.   RlXTLETT.  /Vnjrfral. 

E.  D.  Miller.  Snfrrfitfii. 

The  Mechanics  and  Traders'  Exchange  of 
New  \\.rk  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
r-.Vf-.i.-n  aooonied  the  N'ew  York  delegation,  as 


MEV-HASU^   ANP  TE.inEES"    EXCHAMiE 

■  T  THE  Cm  1IF  New  Vurk. 
N,.    n  Vesev  Street.  Sew  Yokk. 

Mfirch  I.I.  I?^. 
,  .  -i,    V,-/--  /;>..7.).r-'  f>r»rtii»(  «/  miiulflphia. 

1 .  r\  n  CMV.N  :— -\t  ;i  rwriiLir  lucralhly  meeting  of  this  E-xcbanfEe. 
h,  U\  ihi-  .Ui>  the  re|".'rt  <-(  ilH-  ilelt^tw  to  (he  Annual  Convention 
..1  ih,  N:iti..iKil  A-«»-i:nion  of  Builders.  re.*ntl;-  helil  in  jour  city, 
-v.t-  |.n^iii<ii,  iinil  ihf  remarks  of  the  delqtntec  and  \Tsitors  were 
>  ,ry  «;«i"Iv  i-iil<¥i>li''  »(  'Iw  manner  in  which  they  had  lieen  en- 
tertaine»i  liv  viui.  .V  lominittee  was  appoiDted  to  eommuDicale  to 
viHi  ibe  .imlial  and  hearty  (h.ink.-i  of  our  Exehanf^ 
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In  iitlcniptinji  to  carry  ont  these  ii 
our  initbility  to  wteqnately  cxpneB  our  feelin)p.  Voui  tKiiinillew 
liberolitiF"  jour  mrdul  and  hearty  m'eptiou  and  eiiterlHiiiiiit'iit  i>l' 
n*;  yonr  faithnsinatlc  inlerial  in  the  wellare  and  Htirceex  (if  the  C'oii- 
vratioD  aod  the  National  Ateodatiiin  of  Bnildei^ ;  the  able  luiil 
iuparfiol  nuuiner  in  which  yuiir  honore<l  and  honorable  AHsociiiti!. 
John  S.  Stevens,  Esq.,  prteidod  over  the  dulibemlions  of  that  IkkIv, 
nmiqiired  1»  prodade  in  iih  u  warm  pttnonal  regard  for  >-our  inili- 
vidtiality  and  a  atronjc  (lesire  W  emulate  your  spirit  of  euterjirisi'  na 
BQ  FTrhniigp 

We  ixin^^ratulale  you  upon  the  fnid'ees  of  yonr  efforts  to  make  Ihu 
ConvcitliiHi  of  1889  a  notuble  event  in  the  history  of  the  National 
Asmcialion  of  BnililcrK ;  lor  the  proniiiiiDic  outlook  of  your  Kx- 
duui|^;  fo(  the  many  beautiful  buildingBinyour  city;  the  oudu rind" 
ttatimouials  of  your  skill.  May  the  spirit  which  aiiimales  you,  of 
vMch  wu  were  the  witnentea.  m^rve  to  arouse  in  oh  and  in  nil  uur 
siWer  Exehnnges  a  coirespondinj:  umbitioii  to  excel  in  nil  branches* 
iif  nur  individual  and  corporate  work.  With  wiimi  feelilijffl  ol'  per- 
sonal regaid  we  are. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Si)cned,         MAUr  Eim.ira,  ] 

William  C.  Smith,    [  Commilter. 

W.    H.    RKDF1EI.D,        J 
SamVBL  T.   AROHKB,  Presiitent. 

Edmond  a.  Vaughn,  ftecrrtary. 

The  Providence,  R.  I.,  Exchange  expressed  its 
gratitude  in  the  graceful  series  of  resolutions 
given  herewith : 

MECHANIOf'    ESCHAKUE, 
NOM.  5  AND  9  CCSTOM  HOUBE  Stbeet, 

Proridfnee,  R.  /.,  .Vnrcft  4,  lP8il. 
%  tlie  Matter  BuiUten'  Exchange  of  PhUoddphia.  Fa. 
(iREETINO : — At  a  spedal  meeting  held  this  day  it  van 
EtKolvtd,  That  tbe  hearty  thanks  and  ockuowledgments  of  this 
Exdwnge  are  dne  and  ar«  hereby  tendered  to  the  Master  Builders' 


k  T»^  fcr  Ibe  pnllnuanl*  and  tgotaaan 
I  6ijtM  Ibis  bodt  to  tlw   N'atiumil 
ivsl  auil  «iitt>rikitin1, 
n  in  the  man;  kiodlj  nnirt«ot 


WtLUAH  F,  CODV,  Strrftnrf. 


The  Building  Committee  was  atithorized  on 
January  31,  1889.  to  proceed  with  the  remodel- 
iug  of  the  Seventh  street  property.  Plans  pre- 
pared by  Wilson  Bros.  &  Co.  were  formally 
accepted,  but  it  was  not  until  April  1 1  follow- 
ing that  it  was  decided  to  erect  the  pre-sent 
magnificent  structure,  wh  ich  includes  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  original  building 
owned  by  the  German  Society. 

Nothing  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
Exchange  that  proved  more  pleasing  than  the 
visit  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Miller,  Mr.  E.  L.  Bartlett.  Mr. 
William  Ferguson.  Mr.  George  Mann.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Osker  and  Mr.  N.  H.  Creager  on  April  23. 
They  came  as  representatives  of  the  Builders' 
Exchange  of  Baltimore.  Their  mission  was  one 
of  good  fellowship.  Mr.  Miller,  in  addressing 
the  builders  of  Philadelphia,  said : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — One  of 
the  greatest,  certainly  the  most  blessed,  of  the 
amenities  of  life  is  hospitality — the  character- 
istic of  great,  good  men.  It  has  the  subtle 
quality  of  enriching  those  who  exercise  it,  shed- 
ding about  them  a  fragrance  as  of  balmy  spring. 
It  is  our  privilege  to  be  here  to-day  and  express 
to  you  our  appreciation  of  the  royal  welcome 


you  gave  us.  With  a  lavish  hospitality  you 
threw  wide  open  to  us  the  doors  of  your  city. 
You  drew  us  by  close-clasped  hands  through 
walks  of  Elysian  delight,  and  spread  before  us  a 
feast  of  viands  fit  for  no  less  than  the  Olympian 
gods  themselves.  Youi*  was  the  opportunity 
then,  and  ours  the  privilege.  Yet  we  deem  it  a 
far  greater  privilege  that  ours  is  now  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attest  our  appreciation.  With  hearts 
aglow  we  hasten  to  join  hands  with  you.  Let 
us  feel  again  the  warm  life-blood  pulsate 
beneath  the  pressure,  and  swear  eternal  allegi- 
ance. While  we  live,  let  us  come  into  closer, 
more  frequent  contact.  While  we  work,  let  us 
efface  all  mark  of  boundary.  While  we  bnild, 
let  us  build  upon  this  rock  of  brotherly  fidelity. 

Never  could  we  forget  those  days,  thoiigh  it 
were  possible  for  the  centuries  to  bleach  our 
hiiir  ;  yet.  lest,  wo  may  pass  away,  and  posterity 
perchance  shall  forget  those  days,  we  would 
have  it  memorialized  and  emblazoned  upon  im- 
perishable silver  and  gold. 

Tliercfore,  Mr.  President,  permit  us,  in  the 
name  of  the  Builders'  Exchange  of  Baltimore, 
to  pi-esent  to  you  this  Punch  Bowl,  the  emblem 
of  hospitality — Maryland  in  its  symbols,  Balti- 
morcan  in  its  manufacture — as  a  mark  of  our 
appreciation  of  yonr  courtesy  and  hospitalit}". 


The  address  waa  cheered  to  an  echo.  After 
silence  was  obtained.  President  David  A. 
Woelpper  accepted  the  beautiful  gift  on  behalf 
of  the  Philadelphia  Exchange,  and  called  upon 
John  S.  Stevens  to  respond  to  the  eloquent 
address  of  the  gentleman  from  Baltimore. 

After  an  informal  but  enthusiastic  reception. 
Secretary  William  Harkness,  Jr.,  announced 
that  Governor  James  A.  Beaver  had  honored 
the  Master  Builders'  Excliange  of  Philadelphia 
by  appointing  William  B.  Irvine  a  Trustee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art. 

At  the  meeting  lield  on  April  .30.  188!).  the 
rules  and  conditions  under  which  estimates 
should  be  submitted  by  contractors  in  the  build- 
ing trade  were  agreed  upon. 

The  Historical  Committee,  having  in  charge 
the  compilation  of  this  work,  through  Chairman 
Harris,  on  May  28,  1889,  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Historian,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
continue  this  record  of  events  in  the  coming 
years. 

When  all  the  world,  horror-struck,  was  dis- 
cussing the  frightful  calamity  at  Johnstown,  the 
Master  BuUders'  Exchange,  on  June  4,  held  a 
special  meeting  to  arrange  for  liberal  and 
speedy  methods  of  aiding  the  suffering  thou- 
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sands  in  the  valley  of  the  Conemaugh.  The 
members  of  the  Exchange  knew  absolutely  noth- 
ing of  the  damage  done  by  the  awful  flood,  save 
the  fact  that  hundreds  of  Johnstown's  best  people 
were  dead  and  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  were  suffering  from  horrible  wounds, 
exposure  and  himger.  Details  were  imnecessary. 
Immediate  action  was  imperative.  President 
Woelpper  stated  l)riefly  the  object  of  the 
special  meeting  and  called  for  suggestions. 

Mr.  Sauuiel  J.  Creswell  arose  and  bluntly 
remarked  that  the  people  of  Johnstown  wanted 
suggestions  from  no  one  but  had  to  have  money 
from  everybody,  and  that  the  best  thing  the 
Builders  of  Philadelphia  could  do  was  to  furnish 
money.  He  offered  the  following  resolution 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

JleMjliniy  That  the  iiK'in)K»rs  ol'  the  Miwter  Buildera*  Ezchauge 
ploiijxe  themselves  to  su>)s<Ti!H?  at  least  five  thouHoud  dollars  in  aid 
otthe  sntVerei-s  at  .lohnstowii  and  vicinity  within  the  next  ten  days. 

In  his  report,  submitted  on  June  25,  President 
Woelpper  said  that  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
change had  contributed  $6237.90  to  the  fund, 
and  that  the  committee  had  received  only  cop- 
dial  co-operation  from  every  member  and  liberal 
responses  from  all.  At  this  time  the  Exchange 
had  276  members,  with  an  average  daily  attendr 
auce  of  iifty. 
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Fully  1000  people  attended  the  opening  of 
the  new  Exchange  building  on  October  28, 
1889.  David  A.  Woelpper,  President  of  the 
Exchange,  presided,  and  introduced  Secretary 
William  H.  Sayward,  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Builders,  who  gave  a  brief  outline  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  National  Associ- 
ation and  the  local  Exchange,  of  which  he  is  an 
honorary  member.  He  said,  during  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  that  the  Master  Builders'  Ex- 
change of  Philadelphia  was  a  credit  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  an  honor  to  the  National 
Association.  Hon.  Richard  Vaux,  ex-mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  followed  with  a  brief  address, 
showing  the  great  work  accomplished  by  the 
builders  of  Philadelphia,  and  anticipated  the 
results  to  be  attained  by  the  Master  Builders' 
Exchange.  He  was  followed  by  District- Attor- 
ney George  S.  Graham,  Col.  Alexander  K.  Mc- 
Clure  and  Director  of  Public  Works  Louis 
Wagner,  all  of  whom  paid  liigli  tribute  to  the 
local  Exchange.  A  collation  was  served  in  tlie 
Exchange-room,  which  was  beaut  if  ulh'  decor- 
ated for  the  occasion. 

Tlie  Exhibition  Department  opened  on  Novem- 
ber 11, 1889.  No  formal  exercises  were  indulged 
in.  Tlie  tardiness  of  exhibitors  in  getting  their 
displays   in  place  precluded   tlie   possibility  of 


fc  ceremony  in  connection  witli  tlie 
vhicb  had  been  well  advertised.  H«nts 
commenced  on  tliat  date,  however,  and  tlie  pay- 
ment of  the  first  quarter  in  advance  proved  a 
motive  power  tliat  set  exhibitors  to  work  piit- 
tuig  their  displays  in  place,  so  that  by  tlie  first 
of  January  the  exhibit  was  very  creditabh'  and 
attracted  many  daily  visitors. 

Mr.  Stacy  Reeves,  First  Vice-President  of  the 
Exchange,  was  called  upon  at  the  meeting  held 
on  November  24,  1889,  to  deliver  an  address  on 
"  The  Uses  and  Advantages  of  Our  Exchange." 
Mr.  Reeves  said  : 

Mr.  President  and  Mesibebh  of  the  M-\s- 

TKR    BriLDKHS'    EXCHANGE    OF    PHlI.ADELPniA  : 

— Gentlemen ;  On  this,  the  occasion  of  our 
meeting  for  the  first  time  in  our  new  building, 
it  seems  to  me  we  have  much  on  which  we  may 
justly  congratulate  ourselves.  But  a  little  more 
than  three  years  have  passed  since  a  few — per- 
haps less  tliau  a  '"baker's  dozen"  (I  am  .sure 
there  was  not  more  tlian  a  score) — gentlemen 
met  t^  consider  the  desirability  and  feasibility 
of  forming  a  Master  Builders'  Exchange  in  and 
for  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Those  of  you  who  were  present  (and  I  see 
several  liere  wlio  were  at  this  first  meeting)  will 
recollect  how  exijcrimental   the  whole    matter 


STACY   REEVES. 

The  third  President  of  the  Master  Builders'  Exchange  of 
Philadelphia,  ^Stacy  Reeves,  was  born  June  i6.  1828,  on  his 
father's  farm,  near  Mount  Holly,  I^urlington  county,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  spent  his  childhood.  His  father,  Mr.  Abrani 
Reeves,  died  in  1836,  and  two  years  later  Stacy  Reeves  was  an 
orphan,  his  mother,  Mary  Reeves,  ftee  Matlack,  having  passed 
away.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  mother  Stacy  Reeves  was 
placed  in  the  home  of  a  distant  maternal  relative,  where  he  re- 
mained until  fifteen  years  of  age,  attending  the  primitive  country 
schools  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  winter  and  assisting  about 
the  farm  during  the  summer  months.  After  spending  one  year 
at  the  Friends*  school  at  Westtown,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Mark  Balderston,  a  prominent  master  carpenter,  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  whom  he  learned  his  trade.  He  continued  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Balderston  some  two  years  after  reaching  his 
majority,  and  frequently  worked  for  that  gentleman  after  estab- 
lishing himself  in  business  in  185 1.  He  served  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Mihtia,  1862-63,  and  joined  the  Carpenters' 
Company,  the  oldest  association  of  the  kind  in  America,  in 
1869,  and  of  which  he  was  elected  secretary  in  1889  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Master  liuild- 
ers'  Exchange  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  Franklin  Institute.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
conservative  and  responsible  men  doing  business  in  the  city. 
Prior  to  the  Centennial,  in  1876,  tlie  lousiness  conducted  by 
Stacy  Reeves  was  modest,  yet  profital)Ie,  and  in  later  years 
jjrew  ver\'  rapidly.  His  son,  Albert  A.,  was  taken  into  partner- 
ship in  1877,  and  a  younger  son,  Henry  Reeves,  in  1885;  ^^^^^ 
they  now  practically  have  cliarge  of  the  large  ])usiness  of  Stai  \ 
Reeves  &  Sons,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  head  of  the 
firm.  Stacv  Reeves  has  built  manv  of  the  largest  structures  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  surrounding  country,  inchuling  the  Wood 
building,  at  Fourth  and  Chestnut  streets;  Drexel  l)uilding,  at 
Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets;  Forrest  building,  on  tlie  east  side  of 
Fourth  street,  south  of  Chestnut ;  Hotel  Laf.iyette,  on  the  west 
side  of  Broad  street,  south  of  Chestnut ;  the  Lehigh  \'alley 
buildings,  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.;  Lehigh  Inivcrsit),  at  Hcthle- 
hem ;  and  the  Industrial  School,  built  by  the  Mioses  Drexel. 
at  Eddington,  Bucks  county.  He  has  been  a  delegate  from 
the  Philadelphia  Master  Builders'  Exchange  to  all  Conventions 
of  the  National  Association  of  Builders  held  since  1888.  and 
during  the  years  1891  and  1892  has  been  one  of  the  dire<  torj> 
and  delegatcs-at-large  of  that  organization. 


then  seemed,  and  how  few  there  were  to  take 
[lart  in  tlie  undertaking,  and  after  an  int«r- 
cliange  of  views  an  adjournment  U)  u  hitui-e 
meeting  was  had,  and  as  you,  no  doubt,  recol- 
lect that  at  this  adjourned  meeting  a  leas  num- 
ber was  present  than  at  the  first.  But,  although 
less  in  numbers,  there  was  not  wanting  that 
faitli  in  the  utility  and  practicability  of  the 
undertaking  so  essential  to  success  in  any  effort ; 
and  whilst  we  have  not  yet  grown  in  numbers 
or  accomplished  all  we  could  have  wished,  I  do 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  he  would  h;ive  been 
thought  a  most  sangtiine  man  who  then  would 
have  prophesied  that  we  would  in  the  eompani- 
tiveh'  short  space  of  three  years  ha\'e  been  sn 
comfortably  and  advantageously  located  in  our 
own  building  as  we  are  to-day.  And  I  am  sure 
the  further  assertion  may  be  confidently  ven- 
tured that,  whilst  very  much  remains  yet  to  be 
done  that  should,  and,  I  think,  can  be  done  for 
tlie  advancement  of  the  building  interests, 
to-day  the  building  mechanics  of  this  city  exert 
an  influence  and  occupy  an  advanced  position  in 
tlie  community,  due  to  the  existence  of  this 
Exchange,  to  which  they  have  lieretofore  been 
strangers. 

But,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  much  remains  to  be  done ;  and 
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fta  Uor  of  Aiul  the  ^faMrtening^  of  the  time  o£ 
JtB  aiMOMpBAment  depends  largely,  and  may  I 
■Dt  add.  9ol^,  apon  the  individital  effort.s  of 
aBosr  members?  Gtreo  this  individual  effort 
— Ahhcmgfa  by  DO  means  an  exceptionally  san- 
enine  man.  neither  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  one 
— I  ventnre  the  prediction  that  before  this  Ex- 
change is  five  years  older  its  advantages  will  be 
so  manifest,  even  to  the  most  doubting,  tliat 
membership  in  its  ranks  on  the  part  of  anyone 
interested  in  the  building  trades  will  lje  con- 
sidered both  an  honor  and  a  privilege.  These 
may  seem  to  some  strong  and  over-sanguine 
words :  but,  gentlemen,  when  I  point  you  to 
wliat  has  already  been  acconiplislied  in  three 
short  years,  and  remind  you  that  the  starting  of 
and  the  early  stages  of  an  undertaking  like  this 
is  always  the  most  difficult  of  accomplishment, 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  all  that 
is  wanted  for  its  attainment  is  an  earnest  effort 
on  the  part  of  all. 

Gentlemen,  the  time  has  passed  when  a  Build- 
ers' Exchange  in  this  city  can  be  said  to  be  an 
experiment.  It  is  a  fixed  fact,  and  only  needs 
that  we  be  true  and  loyal  to  our  undertaking 
to  realize  all  our  reasonable  expectations. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  and  it  is  ui  sorrow 
that  1  say  I  know  it.  that  there  are  some  mem- 
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bers  who  cannot  see  that  the  Exchange  has  yet 
been  or  is  likely  to  be  of  much  if  any  advantage 
to  the  building  interests.  But,  gentlemen,  I  do 
not  sorrow  as  one  without  hope  when  I  reflect 
that,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  those  who  en- 
tertain these  views  I  am  sure  do  so  from  want  of 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  and  is  being  done 
and  the  influence  exerted  (due  solely  to  the 
existence  of  this  Exchange)  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  building  interests.  Neither  do  I 
sympathize  unduly  with  the  gentlemen  enter- 
taining these  views,  as  before  stated.  I  believe 
it  arises  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  and  is  being  done. 

For  this  lack  of  knowledge  they  have  only 
themselves  to  censure,  for  did  they  attend  more 
frequently  the  sessions  of  the  Exchange  I  am 
.sure  they  would  be  better  informed,  and  I  conli- 
dently  believe  would  experience  a  change  of 
views ;  and  I  am  more  convinced  of  this  as  it  is 
amongst  those  whose  attendance  is  least  fre- 
quent that  this  want  of  belief  in  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  Exchantre  is  mostly 
entertained.  Gentlemen,  I  l^e^;  you  to  believe 
that  I  do  not  refer  to  this  in  any  spirit  of 
unkindness,  but  with  much  regret  and  in  the 
earnest  hope  that  it  will  be  accepted  as  it  is 
meant,  for  the  best  interest  of  all.     Certainly  it 


CfHiceded  that  there  are  many  matten  of 
to  the  building  trades  that  should  be 
and.  1  think,  can  be  improved  through  tlie 
inrtuences  of  an  organized  body  like  this,  that 
we  as  individuals,  acting  independent  o£  each 
other,  would  be  powerless  to  effect,  hence  the 
necessity  for  some  such  body  as  this.     There- 


fore, Mr.  President  a 
ciated  oiu^ves  t 
of  a  perfectly  I 
lueut  and  elevation 

say  nothing  of  the  < 


intlemen.  having  asso- 
3r  the  accomplishment 
object  (the  improve- 
buUding  interests),  to 
ction  of  many  imjust 


and  onerous  customs  that  have  grown  up  and 
bteu  submitted  to  by  the  building  mechanics  of 
this  city  so  long  that  those  who  have  been  most 
benetiteil  by  them  have  come  to  consider  that 
wt'  liavo  no  riglits  that  they  need  respect, 
;l'.o  I'.iviwiion  of  this  condition  of  att'airs  is  in 

Y.i'.i  liuvi'  hoiv  an  organization  that  if  pvop- 
,tI\  su-iiainoil  by  the  earnest  and  loyal  individ- 
ual oiViTis  ot  alt  its  members  cannot  fail  of 
;lu-M>  a«'lnovoinonts. 

li  is  iMir  [xTfeci  right,  nay.  it  would  be  very 
illoi^ii'al  lo  pursiu'  any  other  course  than  that 
whiiii    would  serve  the  interests  of  all,   as  it 
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looiiod  that   any   organization    that 
iiniauil  the  lovaltv  of  its  own  indi- 


vidiial  membership  is  powerless  for  good.  No 
formal  action  on  the  part  of  this  body  is  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  may  be 
required ;  in  fact,  I  think  such  action  would  not 
only  be  imprudent  but  unnecessary,  as  each  indi- 
vidual, acting  for  himself  can  accomplish  all 
that  would  be  necessary  to  make  our  Exchange 
of  great  value  to  all. 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  ask 
to  be  further  indulged  in  the  expression  of  a 
few  thoughts  as  to  how  individual  members  may 
"benefit  the  whole  body  by  a  line  of  action  that 
is  perfectly  legitimate. 

In  the  first  place,  having  associated  ourselves 
together  for  the  common  good  of  all,  it  is  not 
only  our  privilege  but  our  duty  to  favor  mem- 
bers in  our  business  transactions,  in  preference 
to  those  who  are  not  associated  with  us ;  that  is 
to  say,  all  other  things  being  ecjual,  our  patron- 
age should  be  given  to  members,  thereby  adding 
to  the  value  of  membership.     I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  we  as  a  body  take  any  action  to  ostra- 
cize anyone  because  he  may  not  be  associated 
with  us  ;  but  as  individuals  having  the  interests 
of  our  Exchange  at  heart,  we  can  accomplish 
all  that  is  needed,  and  no  one  can  justly  take 
exception  to  this  individual  action. 

And  again,  we  all  know  that  there  are  many 
persons  engaged  in  the  building  trades  who  are 
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:  «^  %  nMr^g  to  o«r 
Arte  cMiHMd  a  better 

L  Md  I  ksve  BO  doubt 
>  flfivt  «■  ihe  part  of  each 

I  tmvm  BlRiigth  and 
borid  be.     Gen- 

1  ikie  Exdumge  has 
e  vn&m  our  abiljtv 
foaikm  wbercbv  it 
BIBS  of  aasmofS^a^  aD  that  the 
■oai  Magvae  could  ask  or  expect.  I  bitt  ^tate 
vfcat  if  knovn  to  aB  of  tu  when  I  aaj  that 
abandast  erideoce  is  not  waoting  to  prove  the 
p'tencj  of  orsranized  effort  for  the  att.iinment 
of  de?irtd  ends.  Abo  b  it  equallr  well  known 
:i.j:  ::  La?  o.-mxr  to  be  the  recognized  mode  in 
ii'.'.  iprauobe?  of  iradt?  or  business  in  Avhich  indi- 
vid:.il~  having  interests  in  common  adopt  as 
:)i'>  p:-,id i'^si  means  of  attaining  the  common 
_''_"jil.  I  arinie.  therefore,  that  what  has  come  to 
!■<.-  T-'j  univt-rsally  adopted  must  have  miicli  to 
p.i.i.iiiinK-ud  it.  Not  only  has  it  been  found  al!- 
Miriicient  for  the  attainment  of  legitimate  ends. 
but.  as  is  well  known  to  those  engaged  in  some 
brantlies  of  the  building  business,  it  is  the  effi- 
cient means  of  enforcing  many  onerous,  arbi- 
trary and  unjust  demands;  and  so  firmly  estab- 
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lished  has  this  power  become  that  employers  in 
those  branches  of  trade  have  come  to  look  upon 
resistance  to  any  demands,  no  matter  how  un- 
reasonable, as  useless. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  organized  power  in  the 
hands    of    workingmen    depending,   as    many 
of  them  are,  on  the  wages  of  one  week  to  pro- 
cure the  necessities  of  the  next,  nay,  even  more 
than  that,  some  depending  on  the  earnings  of 
to-day  for  the  necessaries  of  life  for  to-morrow, 
is  efficient,  for  the  enforcement,  not  only  of  rea- 
sonable conditions  but  of  many  that  are  unrea- 
sonable, surely  if  men  so  situated  voluntarily 
subject  not  only  themselves,  but  their  families, 
to  this  physical  deprivation  for  what  they  be- 
lieve the  common  good,  how  much  easier  is  our 
task,  who  are  required  to  give  a  little  of  our 
time  and  go  to  some  little  trouble  that  the  com- 
iTion  good  may  ])e  served.     It  seems  to  me  that 
Ave    have    an    example   furnished    us   by   these 
Avorkmen,  of  loyalty  to  the  common  good,  as 
tliev  see  it,  that  we  could   follow   with   much 
advantage  to  ourselves. 

With  these  evidences  of  the  efficiency  of 
organized  effort  for  the  attainment  of  desired 
ends,  and  having  an  organization  such  as  we 
have  here  to-day,  I  am  sure  our  success  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  ourselves ;  and  if  there 
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was  no  other  reason  than  the  desire  common  to 
all  men  to  avoid  failure  in  any  undertaking 
with  which  thev  have  connected  themselves, 
that  of  itself  should  be  sufficient  to  command 
uiir  best  efforts. 

Some  say  that  they  are  not  likely  to  receive 
1  ir  iit^ed  help  from  any  body  of  men.  A  suffi- 
cit'ut  i-eply  to  this  deceptive  and  contracted 
view  is  the  assertion  that  no  man,  I  care  not 
how  ailvantaiXiH^uslv  he  mav  deem  himself  situ- 
ated,  is  t»r  can  be  independent  of  his  fellows. 
Nay.  iiKuv.  show  me  a  man  holding  and  acting 
upon  these  views,  and  I  will  show  you  one  that 
the  w«nld  will  be  no  better  for  his  having  lived. 
The  lieliof.  1  care  not  by  whom  entertained, 
that  he  i>  "V  can  be  independent  of  his  fellows, 
i>  a  fallaey  uf  iinnuimental  proi^rtions. 

The  mail  who  bv  eood  fortune  has  attained 
what  may  be  or  seem  to  him  to  be  a  position  of 
independence.  an<l  therefore  thinks  he  has  no 
interest  in  common  or  duty  to  hu<  fellowman, 
has  lived  to  little  purpose;  and  it  goes  without 
sayiuLT  that  such  a  one  may  safely  be  put  upon 
the  list  of  those  who  never  will  be  missed. 

It  ma\  be  thought  that  these  views  partake 
somewhat  of  the  sentimental ;  and  whflftfaef  liiat 
be  tnie  or  not,  a  sufficent  reply  to  Jl^jifc.lBhflit^^ 
is  the  undeniable  fact  that  to  t 


Jn  illcmortam. 


188©. 
JOSEPH   B.  COOPER, 
JOSEPH   CHAPMAN, 

ScpKmtacr  loth. 

SAMUEL  J.  CRESWELL, 
JOSEPH    H.  COLLINS, 

MILES    KING, 

OciDbsr  list. 
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side  of  man  is  due  much  that  is  best  and  grand- 
est in  the  achievements  of  mankind. 

The  project  to  build  a  Beit-Line  Railroad  in 
Philadelphia  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  give  the 
commerce  of  the  city  an  impetus  long  needed 
was  heartily  indorsed  on  December  24,  1889. 
The  subject  was  one  with  which  every  member 
of  the  Exchange  was  thoroughly  familiar,  and 
having  only  the  best  interests  of  the  city  at 
heart  the  members  to  a  man  voted  for  the 
resolutions  calling  upon  City  Councils  to  pass 
the  measure  granting  the  proposed  road  the 
right  of  way. 

It  being  close  to  the  time  set  for  the  Foiu^th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Association^ 
which  was  scheduled  to  meet  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
on  January  27,  28  and  29,  1890,  it  was  decided 
to  elect  the  six  delegates  and  six  alternates  to 
which  the  Philadelphia  Exchange  was  entitled. 
William  Harkness,  Jr.,  was  elected  Delegate-at- 
Large  unanimously.  The  balloting  resulted  in 
the  election  of  David  A.  Woelpper,  Stacy 
Reeves,  William  H.  Albertson,  Franklin  M. 
Harris,  Peter  Gray  and  William  S.  McGinley  as 
Delegates  and  William  B.  Irvine,  Charles  G. 
Wetter,  William  B.  Carlile,  David  A.  Watts, 
William  Conway  and  W.  Howell  Rea  as  Alter- 
nates. 


r  the  more 
i  to  fe  bcoag^t  before  the  National 

AMnrirti»  «a*  WU  od  Jantuuy  21,  1S90. 
Tkt  Vrdmmgjr  eotonuttcd  itself  against  the 
linftinM  cf  ik  B^ik  Hoar  System  and  against 
tfce  wheBaiem  of  the  Uen  I^w.  The  delegates 
■oe  iMUwOed  to  do  all  thej  could  to  encour- 
ap  sabeoaKxftcdi^  •»  nndeistood  in  Philadel- 
|ilia.  also  the  tutindoeUiin  nf  Manual  Training 
inao  the  I^blic  Scboob- 

little  waf-  done  at  the  annua]  meeting,  held 
r  28.  1S90.  mauT  of  the  more  active 
.  being  in  St.  Paul,  attending  the  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of  Builders, 
•r::h'--r  a>  delegates,  alternates  or  visitors.  The 
rf.-.'H:^  '-•I  the  various  committees  were  received 
iiinl  rt-ad.  after  which  William  Gray,  Charles 
fiilliiiirham,  William  Harkness.  Jr.,  Charles  H. 
Reeve?,  ^amllel  Hart.  William  S.  McGinley  aud 
Jacub  Myers  were  elected  members  of  the  Board 
vi  Directors  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  Charles 
1'.  Bancroft  for  two  years,  to  complete  the  un- 
expired term  of  Samuel  J.  Creswell.  deceased. 

Tlie  Philadelphians  attending  the  St.  Paul 
(Vinventiou  were  not  idle,  as  the  official  report 
of  the  proceedings  testifies. 


If 


FRA7JKI,T\   M.    HARRIS. 
Skoms  Vto-FvaaoaiT,  iSt*. 


FRANKLIN  M.  HARRIS. 

The  present  Second  Vice  Presidem  of  ilie  Master  JUtiilders' 
Kxchange  of  Philadelphia,  Franklin  M.  Harris,  was  born  in  the 
(tid cliBtriet of  Moyaraensing,  Deccmbcraj,  1839.     Hescrved  an 
I   apprenliceship  as  a  builder  and  entered   the  Eighteenth  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers  (Col  D.  Lewis'  rcKiment)  on  the   lijth 
■1,  as  a  privnl  '  three  months.     At  the  expira- 


cnlistcd   in   Colonel    C.oslinc's 

Pennsylvania  Volunteers)  for 

>t  l.ieutennnt  und  served  with 

0  ]S64,  when  he  resigned  on 

.'^  lias  been  identified  with  the 

a  for  more  than  twenty-fiie 

fraternity,  a  trustee  of  Helh- 

id  and  Diamond  streets,  and  a 

uTS  of  the  Columbia  Club.     He 

ie  Thirly-«econd  ward  in  Select 

id  has  taken  an  active 


1  of  his  ser^■ice  Mr. 
Zouaves  (Ninety-fifth  Re 
three  years,  was  protnutci 
the  Army  of  the  Fotoni 
accutmt  aril!  health.  Mi 
business  interests  of  Ph 
years,  is  a  member  of  the 
lehein  Presbyterian  Chun 
member  of  the  Board  of  (  u 

was  twice  elected  to  reprt  .-  .hi 
Council  practically  without  oppo; 
part  in  all  public  movements  looking  to  the  advancement  of  the 
city,  He  has  been  connected  with  the  erection  of  many  of  the 
largest  and  handsomest  buildings  in  and  about  t he  city^among 
others,  the  Drexel  building,  the  plant  of  the  Philadelphia  Mar- 
ket Company,  Hotel  Lafayette,  the  fine  country  residences  for 
Justus  C.  Strawbritlge  and  Isaac  H.  Clothier,  the  Philadelphia 
Times  building,  Ihe  .Adams  Express  building,  the  building  of 
the  Athletic  Club  of  the  Schuylkill  Navy,  the  Lehigh  Railroad 
office  building  at  Mauch  Chunk,  the  large  laboratory  building 
for  Lehigh  University  at  Bethlehem,  the  Forrest  building  (I'hila- 
dclphia),  the  Industrial  School  for  Hoys  at  tlddington,  and  the 
mansion  for  William  L.  Elkins  on  North  Broad  street.  He  is 
now  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Kriinklin  M.  Harris  &  Co., 
mason  builders,  No.  1611  Filbert  street. 


During  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  "Shall 
\\e  National  Association  recommend  that  suh- 
Mutracting  be  encouraged  ? "  Mr.  Harris,  of 
Philadelphia,  said  : 

Mr.  President: — I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
lubcoutraetor,  simply  one  of  those  poor 
ellows  that  furnish  the  work  and  the  money 
and  sometimes  the  brains)  to  do  the  work, 
md  after  I  have  done  it  I  am  told  that 
Hr.  Tom  Simpson  put  up  the  building, 
ffhen  I  may  have  put  into  it  $20,000  or 
^60,000.  where  he  has  only  put  in  about  ^-j  or 
(10.  Now,  I  cannot  see  why  this  is  class  legis- 
ation.  One  gentleman  comes  here  and  wants 
o  wipe  out  the  entire  lien  law  in  regard  to  sub- 
»ntractors,  but  let  it  stay  for  the  general  con- 
tractors. That  is  the  idea.  There  was  a  reso- 
ution  offered  here  to-day  to  that  effect.  The 
irgument  was  directly  to  that  point,  that  the 
ien  should  only  obtain  as  to  the  first  and  the 
general  contractor,  if  I  can  understand  English. 
[  will  say  that  the  subcontractors,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. I  think,  myaelf,  it  is  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment as  regards  who  puts  up  the  building  or 
who  does  not.  I  am  not  in  the  market  for  sen- 
timent, I  am  in  the  market  for  money.  For- 
tunately I  have  been  associated  in  all  my  oper- 
itions     with     gentlemen     of     reputation     and 


hxTc  pmboblj  absorbed  froto 
WA  to  tlK  best  of  my  knowl- 
;  hm  I  TOit  to  knOTT  whai  b 
being   a   general 


F :  Nothing  in  the  world ! 
Xofw.  I  have  been  a  genera! 
nee,  and  I  trait  rforrn 
■*  m^  ptKhtt  i»  f0l  4ntL  I  hare  got  enough  of 
S^KT.  I  hmd  a  Tciy  Ivge  job  offered  tu  me, 
^ti  I  «■!  tB  a  gUiUeium  that  I-wa«  connected 
wM^  ''Tat  take  this,  and  jou  be  the  general 
mmnatstm^  aaJ  I  wiD  take  the  other  part." 
5«j»  W.  -Cooldn't  TOu  let  me  make  a  little 
id:ikt  fo«-  <meef"  I  say  I  don't  care  what 
T'-fiz-eis  'h^  man  is  in.  if  he  has  the  knowledge 
jz  ■-  'Zrr  Jtt''li'\.  he  has  a  right,  and  there  is 
-.::.i:i^  :r.  :he  world  will  stop  hini  from  esti- 
-.a:  —  ^-  ::r  :hat  work  and  getting  it.  I  can  get 
.ir.y  -y:.  1  want  in  the  town  that  honors  itself 
":y  >^r.ji:i^  me  here.  There  is  nothing  to  hin- 
■i-,r  .ir.y  man  living  who  has  the  ability,  as  1 
s*i\ ,  :ivt'.i  getting  a  contract,  and  I  think  he  will 
itr  .i<,  knowledged  in  any  city  where  the  force  of 
:;;>  ability  will  rise  above  the  ordinary-. 

\Vi'  have,   in  our  city  gentlemen  who  are  gen- 
eral   ix>utntctors.  plasterers,  carpenters,   brick- 


layers,  stonemasons — I  believe  they  stop  nouut 
there.  I  never  knew  any  man  to  depart  that 
had  been  a  contractor  for  some  time  and  enter 
uito  the  ranks  of  a  general  contractor  without 
making  a  great  deal  of  money.  Tliere  is  no 
question  about  it.  There  are  a  great  many 
who  seem  to  think  that  the  idea  of  contracting 
carries  with  it  an  immense  amount  of  responsi- 
bility. Gentlemen,  you  are  mistaken.  Tlie 
point  is,  surround  yourselves  with  good  suhcon- 
tractors,  and  you  will  slide  along  with  the 
greatest  of  ease. 

Mr.  Stacy  Reeves,  o£  Philadelphia :  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  ask  whom  are  we  going  to 
substitute  for  the  general  contractor  ?  The 
architect  (that  is  what  will  have  to  be  the 
answer)  or  the  owner  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  patent 
to  us  all  that  it  has  cost  us  a  good  deal  of  labor 
to  rather  curtail  than  add  to  the  privileges  that 
the  architect  has  heretofore  exercised  over  the 
mechanic  ?  It  has  been  our  aim  rather  to  cur- 
tail than  add  to  their  opportunities  to  annoy ; 
and  when  you  put  him  forward  as  general  con- 
tractor he  will  tyrannize  over  each  individual, 
and  he  will  be  twice  the  man  of  importance 
he  is  to-day.  I  cannot  understand  why  sub- 
contractors, or  gentlemen  in  other  lines,  should 
object  any  more  to  working  under  responsible 


1  eootiachns  Uian  ihey  wodM  aii<l«r  a 
nxpeclaiUfr  owner  <»-  arehitect.  I  cannot  nn- 
whr  it  b.  I  want  lo  say  to  yon, 
I  am  a  general  contractor,  that  no 
■MB,  DO  genenii  contractor,  is  any  better 
■Aam  h»  subcontractor  has  helped  to  make 
1».  He  cannot  have  good  results  unless  he 
has  good  sabcontractors  with  him ;  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  they  get  due  credit  for  the  manner 
Id  vlliefa  tfaer  execute  their  work.  My  gi-eat 
ot^Beticn  is.  that  by  this  resolution  we  simply 
w3t  hr  inctvasing  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  ardiit*ct,  with  whom  we  are  not  alile  now 
lo  cop**.  It  has  been  one  of  our  labors  to  get 
fpi'm  him  many  things  that  we  think  he  has 
heretofore  withheld.  Now,  do  not  add  to  his 
[KiwiT.  liecause  there  is  no  man  to  take  the  gen- 
■  ra]  rontractor's  place  unless  it  is  the  architect — 
th'.'  owner  hasn't  the  time  or  ability.  And  then 
wlitrt-  are  you  going  to  stop?  The  lime  man, 
llie  lumber  man.  has  an  equal  rigiit  to  say: 
•■  I  will  not  get  due  credit  unless  I  come 
iuimi'diately  in  contact  with  the  owner.  I  don't 
want  to  :-ell  this  man  my  lumber,  I  want  to  sell 
to  tlio  owner,  so  I  can  get  due  credit  for  my 
work."  The  lime  man  and  the  stone  man  and 
tlie  .stnd  man  might  say  the  same.  Where  are 
vim  goiug  to  ."top?     There  will  be  an  iirmy  of 
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men,  with  the  architect,  representing  the  owner, 
left  to  deal  with,  instead  of  an  individual. 
Mr.  Eidlitz,  of  New  York :  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  understand  this  subject  fully,  by  any 
means,  but  I  do  want  to  say  this :  I  have  been 
about  forty  years  in  business  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  I  can  remember  the  time  when  the  mason 
was  what  they  used  to  call  a  "  big-bug,"  because 
he  got  in  building  a  house  about  $350  worth  of 
stone-cutting  and  about  $150  worth  of  iron- 
work, etc.,  all  connected  with  his  contract. 
Now  these  things  have  all  changed,  and  all 
very  naturally.  In  the  work  as  it  is  now,  for 
mstance,  where  the  iron-work  is  about  as  much 
as  the  mason's  work,  the  architect  and  the 
owner  know  enoiigli  to  go  direct  to  the  iron- 
worker or  the  stone-cutter  and  give  liiin  the 
contract.  But  there  is  one  thing,  tlie  mason, 
no  matter  whether  he  has  all  the  sul)Contracts 
under  himself  or  not,  is  always  about  the  build- 
ing. He  has  already  a  representative  on  the 
building,  and  somehow  or  other  they  will  always 
come  for  some  advice  or  other  either  to  him  or 
to  his  foreman.  Now  then,  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  anything  really  in  this  matter,  for 
the  reason  that,  whenever  a  subcontractor  finds 
that  he  does  not  desire  to  work  for  the  con- 
tractors he  can  naturally  get  the  work  himself 


I  %c  boih  far,  say  $150,000. 
f  good.  HI*  i-hoemaker  contractor 
•  ootlie  scene,  and  says:  "I  want 
jaa  to  ^re  ae  $130,000  for  bnilding  these 
h— Mil''  Hie  job  k  »irud«d.  The  shoeuiaker 
csMiaetn-  bow  goes  to  a  lot  of  subcontractors, 
^id  aa  he  has  no  object  in  cutting  the  subcon- 
xmetaa  ^awn  io  m  uQ6t,  says:    "I  have 

gok  a  b^  thii^.  ^  into  an  ent«rpri3e 

wiA  » lidh  nan,  kbu    i      uit  to  get  some  sub- 
eaatncboiSf  capenti  lasterers.  bricklayers, 

etc-  etc.      Pot   in  a  ty  good-sized  bid.     I 

havip  got  the  thing  all  ^t."  They  all  put  in  a 
lujge  bid,  and  the  various  portions  at^  awarded 
to  them.  They  go  along  and  build  up  about 
b:ilf  -'f  The  houses.  In  the  meantime  the  man 
-■"'-  ■■..:■•.•..  :..-  ha>  HOT  gut  much  capital,  but 
.::  :  :.-  _-.:>  t..i  ;t  cenain  point  he  is  going  to 
:...>-  '•'-.!  arawiu^'.  and  ihev  will  all  get  their 
:.  y  I  J.  thv-y  ^^u.  The  first  payment  he 
;;;>  ;■: -I'ti'ly  ^ln.Mim,  which  lie  divides  around. 
I\.  ■  ;-  .<"J'iiiii  I'ljr  liis  own  [xn-ket.  and  lie  looks 
i  ^v  ■;.  .iii'i  -ay>:  --IIow  did  I  get  so  nuich 
;:i..ii.-_v  .  "  Ik-  L'o^'s  un  until  the  roof  is  on.  and 
ilr:!"^  aij.-ilirr  payment.  He  calls  the  snbcon- 
T  r.uior>  ar-  unul  liiin  and  lie  makes  a  pretty  good 
\y.\\  nu'iii.  Tlir  next  week  he  is  in  Europe,  and 
till'    iiivn  ei'iium'uee  to  Hie  their  liens.     Well. 


"tliey  file  tliein,  and  they  are  on  file  yet,  a  good 
Diimy  of  them.  Some  of  them  are  dead.  For 
that  reason  I  am  opposed  to  any  abrogation  of 
"the  lien  law. 

In  our  State  the  lien  only  covers  the  general 
contractor  and  the  first  subcontractor.  The 
]aw  8ay3  it  is  impossible  to  trace  lower  than 
that.  I  do  not  th  t  :  lien  law  has  affected 
anybody  in  our  S  to  their  injury.     Good 

p&ople  pay,  and  b  people  are  made  to  pay : 
that  is  a  puniahment  whicli  they  are  entitled  to. 
And  that,  I  think,  is  what  we  want.  Now.  I 
oindertook  to  wade  through  this  lien  law  of 
■Chicago  one  night,  and  gave  it  up. 

1  think  it  would  be  wise  if  a  committee  were 
appointed  from  this  Association  to  examine  the 
■different  lien  laws  of  the  various  States,  pick 
out  the  best,  and  submit  it  to  the  different  legis- 
latures, and  get  it  passed.  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand, gentlemen,  that  the  body  that  is  repre- 
sented here  has  an  immense  political  power,  and 
if  it  is  used  properly  can  be  made  to  serve  its 
interests  and  the  interests  of  its  constituents. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  mean  that 
any  man  has  a  right  in  this  country  to  use  the 
power  that  politics  gives  him,  to  urge  a  good 
measure  and  see  that  it  is  carried  out,  and  I 
think  if  some  of  us  would  turn  our  attention  to 


I 


tk«tr  «»4  a**  b»Te  «o  manv  U^Fyers  and  iin-i^ 
^Mrt»  —king  Iaw»  for  us.  it  would  bi'  a 
peM  deal  better  f  u-  lu. 

Mk.  PcsaenHT,  of  ChksgD :  Mr.  Harris  ti-lW 
■s  wkit  oa  be  done  with  the  legislatvire^;.  and 
be  mggeals  Uut  a  committee  be  appointed  from 
Urn  AMocbtion  to  collate  the  different  lien 
Ins.  boil  ihtem  down,  digest  them,  pick  out  the 
beet  of  all  of  them,  and  then  have  them  adopted 
by  ibe  diArent  legislatures  of  the  different 
States  which  we  repre^nt  here.  Now,  suppose 
«v  did  ihAt..  and  we  got  the  law  that  just  suited 
Bs.  a  law  as  good  bs  that  which  our  friend  Mi-. 
OWTVff  from  New  York  says  they  have  there. 
made  of  five  years  we  should  be  just  wlii're 
New  York  will  be  five  years  hence,  and  where 
::_rv  h.ive  already  beguu  to  drift.  According  to 
Mr.  Dn-ve*"  own  statement,  amendments  upon 
^iint-iidments  will  be  tacked  on  to  the  best  of 
laws,  initil  they  become  equal  to  the  law  in 
Illiiiuis. 

Bi-siiies  that,  if  a  committee  of  forty  or  fifty 
nifn  went  to  the  Legislature  at  Albany  and 
labored  for  three  or  four  months,  more  or  less. 
irottiiiLT  all  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
abrogated,  and  this  new  law  adopted — if  that 
forty  or  fifty  men  could  do  that,  is  it  not  prob- 
al)le  that  seventy-five  or  eighty  men  of  equal  in- 
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fluence  will,  whenever  the  pinch  comes,  pitch 
their  tents  in  front  of  the  State  House  at  Albany, 
and  live  there  until  they  get  the  law  repealed 
and  a  law  passed  which  suits  their  particular 
views  ?  All  good  lien  laws  are  in  constant  dan- 
ger ;  there  is  a  perpetual  menace  against  them. 
It  is  precisely  this  state  of  things  that  has 
brought  us,  in.  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  the  de- 
plorable condition  in  which  we  now  are.  Amend- 
ments, repeals,  enactments  upon  enactments 
have  been  made,  until  our  law,  which  was  origin- 
ally a  good  law,  has  become  simply  food  for 
lawyers.  The  lawyers  themselves  don't  under- 
stand it,  and  they  get  their  fees  out  of  laws 
which  neither  they  nor  anybody  else  understand. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  hardships  of 
our  law  in  Illinois,  and  it  is  from  that  stand- 
point that  Mr.  Prussing  and  myself  and  others 
feel  as  we  do  upon  this  question.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  we  have  got  our  information 
from  experience.  We  are  looking  upon  the 
black  side  of  the  sheet  while  our  friend  in  New 
York  is  looking  at  the  white.  There  is  a  time 
not  far  distant  when  he  will  be  looking  on  the 
black  side  of  it.  Now,  with  this  necessity  of 
continual  turmoil  and  continual  trouble  to  pre- 
serve a  law  upon  the  statute  books  that  shall  be 
of  any  use  whatever  to  us,  would  it  not  be  1)etter 


kBwc  aad  oosUy  expe- 
A  aeh-  mpaa  the  same 


|.      ' 


Ifc-ITiMWH    WStfaefjndanaa allow  net 


Tea.  SB. 

he^  would  it  be  to  tu  Ui 
mm^aaiiama*    Would  thai  help  }-oato 

ftsoKTcnr  Drt^FweallTDarlawagDCH] 


Mx.  HuB$:  UndottbudlT. 

Mk.  PcsDKTtux:  A  bw  that  will  enable  yoQ 
ka  Ine  $lafluMIO  eveir  tune  jou  vrant  to, 
vbrfber  Twi  warn  lo  t>r  out  * 

Mt  H_LBKi$ :  N>;> :  our  legislature  repealed 
:r,*:  C'l4ak'=i-mortga^  law  and  brought  the  lien 
iiw  t<ick.  !■•  h>  ••riginal  standing. 

Me-  PrBiNr.Tiis :  Have  vou  ever  collected  a 
1    tini  iiiiiif-r  the  mc-chiiuics'  lii'n  law'.' 

M:-.  Hackis  :  I  have  never  had  occasion  to, 
"(   ■.:     ■"i.-r>  iuive. 

Mr..  rrr.iNiiTON  :  It  is  because  you  have  not 

..\  V.  .i>;on  that  you  do  not  appreciate  the  dis- 
;i^!v.iii;  ije?  "f  a  mechanics'  lien  law.  You  have 
t'tt-.i  1  n-ie.e  man  and  have  not  relied  upon  the 
?<\  pii'toinion  of  a  lien  law.  and  so  have  not 


had  to  resort  to  it.     But  less  careful  men  have 
leen  tempted  to  give  credit  when  they  should 
xiot,  and  have,  as  a  last  resort,  crept  under  the 
eover  of   the  lien  law,  in  many  cases  finding 
^when  too  late  that  there  are  as  many  holes  for 
others  to  creep  out  as  for  them  to  creep  in.    We 
liave,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  a  dozen  men  who 
liave  carried  a  mechanics'  lien-law  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court.     There  is  a  gentleman  in  this 
jroom  to-day  who  carried  a  case  to  the  Supreme 
CJourt,  was  some  six  or  seven  years,  if  I  recollect 
Tightly,  in  getting  through  with  it,  and  he  paid 
xnore  to  the  lawyers  than  he  received .   And  that 
is  the  usual  condition  in  almost  all  the  States 
"where  a  lien-law  case  has  been  prosecuted  to  the 
court  of  highest  resort.     The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  lien  laws,  good  or  bad,  encourage  con- 
tractors of  no  real  standing  and  no  real  credit, 
and  this  certainly  is  a  detriment  to  all  reputable 
contractors. 

Mr.  HARms :  In  Philadelphia  we  put  alien 
on  and  do  nothing  else,  simply  let  it  lie,  and  we 
have  capitalists  there  that  will  buy  up  those  lieu 
claims  (they  bear  six  per  cent.),  and  they  are 
glad  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Purington:  Taking  that  for  granted, 
would  it  not  create  a  better  class  of  building^ 
contractors  if   those   who   do   subwork  or  sell 


t  Aai  the  men  who  oblam 
I  ii  In  virtue  of  their  own 
t  W  Time  of  ■  law  whicli  says 
tmmak^  sm  who  pay^  ?  Would 
e  and  standing  of  the 
sad  of  those  connected 
if  we.  as  subwm- 
L  ascertained  the  tinan- 
tbe  credit  and  reputatiuii  ui 
1  to  wb<»n  we  H)ld  material,  or 
.  nto  Ae  contracts  with,  before  we  did 
»:  thkt  the  abrogatiou  of  all 
.'  fioi  hwB  would  do  more,  and  that  it 
i  be  s  greaiier  work  than  any  member  of 
Aw  Ownaition  or  of  this  Association  has  ever 
eEten?*!  into,  if  we  could  improve  the  standing 
:  -'_.-  c  lilding  coramiinity  in  any  way,  and  I 
•^.i-  -.r  •\..\'  we  o:>uld  do  it  better  this  way  than 
:.  -.:.y  -Ther.  It  would  root  out  and  eradicate 
:r  :.-  ■'."  midst  tiie  irresjwnsible  men  who  are 
1...W  taking  contracts,  and  buying  our  material, 
anil  cc-tting  our  work,  with  no  intention,  wlien 
;ht^v  t-nter  into  the  contracts,  of  ever  paying  for 
tb.in. 

Mi;.  Rkktks.  of  Philadelphia:  Mr.  President, 
1  waul  I'l  ^ay  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  lien  law 
we  an'  uow  working  under  was  passed  iu  1835. 
Our  iH-nple  are  so  well  satisfied  with   it  that 
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they  do  not  want  to  change  it.  Men  who 
have  worked  under  that  lien  law  twenty  and 
thirty  years  do  not  want  to  change.  We  are 
instructed  positively  to  vote  against  any  change. 
That  shows,  notwithstanding  some  States  may 
liave  a  very  objectionable  lien  law,  that  we  have 
xiot  the  same  grievance. 

Again,  as  to  the  point  made  by  the  gentleman, 
that  you  would  have  to  loc  k  into  the  character 
of  the  man  before  you  sold  the  material,  if  there 
^were  no  lien  law,  or  else  you  would  not  sell  to 
Tiina,   that,   in   other  words,   the    irresponsible 
Guilder  or  contractor,  from  whatever  branch  he 
might  be,  would  be  unable  to  get  material  or 
labor  but  for  the  lien  iaw.     Our  experience  is 
the   reverse  of   that,  in   one   important   point. 
Our  municipal  buildings  are  not  lienable  under 
our  law  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    We  have 
a  large  number  of  schoolhouses — some  pretty 
expensive  ones — and  I  want  to  say  that  years 
ago,  more  particularly  than  at  present,  the  men 
who  built  those  schoolhouses,  notwithstanding 
there  was  no  lien  law,  notwithstanding  th(i  fur- 
ther fact  that  they  were  the  commonest  scala- 
wags in  the  building  trade  in  Philadelphia,  they 
got  all  their  material  readily.     We  had  no  lien 
law,  but  they  got  it.     I  tell  you,  let  a  man  get 
a  job  and  he  will  get  his  material.     That  has 


Iwei  experience.     Let  a  man  get  his  con- 

tract lie  wUl  get  his  material,  iiotwithstAiid- 

ing  his  credit  may  not  he  good,  Whi>  olse 
■will  you  sell  it  to  ?  He  has  the  contract,  and 
he  has  the  muuey — if  you  can  get  it  out  of  him. 
And  our  experience  in  that  particular  direction 
— municipal  buildings — has  been  that  the  sciila- 
wag  contractor  has  been  tl»e  builder  "if  those 
buildings  with  us,  and  a  materials. 

Mr.  Ad.\jis,  of  Indi  is :    Mr.  Presidoui. 

1  have  no  inclination  anything  on  this 

matter,  and  I  will  add  bu  word.  My  frieml. 
Mr.  Purington.  who  is  a  ve  '  cleai^headed  m:m, 
and  always  gives  a  i-easc  for  the  faith  that  U 
within  him.  is  in  the  same  tiusines.'^  in  which  1 
am  engaged.  We  are  manufacturers  of  brick; 
hilt  tlif  ciHiclusion  to  which  he  has  arrived. 
fmiii  111,-;  reasoning,  and  from  his  logic,  and 
{n)iii  U']^  LlciUictions,  I  cannot  indorse.  I  ilo 
iii>t  belii.-vc.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  at  least  I  do  not 
wish  to  believe,  that  there  Is  any  very  consider- 
al'li-  pro]»ortiun  of  this  Convention  who  would 
throw  dnwii  the  bars,  and  who  would  take  away 
a  luaii's  protection  and  the  means  whereby  we 
iii;iy  2)'t  our  money,  a  means  nf  safety  and  .safe- 
■inanl.  from  tliosi'  who  are  engaged  in  the  ditfor- 
eiil  liraiiclies  of  tlici  building  business. 

I"n>iii  tilt  time  that  the  fii-st  lien  law  was  con- 
.(■ived    we  liavo  bad  niauv  and  various  laws. 


but  none  have  ever  been  made  that  suited  all^ 
none  have  ever  been  devised  or  suggested  or 
conceived  that  met  all  eases  and  requirements. 
Why,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  there  is  an 
evident  weakness  in  some  laws,  and  because 
tiiere  is  a  want  of  equity  in  others — why  should 
"we,  by  one  fell  swoop,  advise  the  rejjeal  of  all 
laws,  and  take  away  the  small  measure  of  pro- 
traction that  we  have  ? 

Now,  sir,  if  by  repealing  lien  laws  we  could 
improve  our  condition,  better  our  relations  one 
'^th  another,  and  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
C5ommunity,  then  we   should   recommend    the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Prussing's  motion ;  but  I  can- 
not  think  of  it  in  that  light.     I  stand,  Mr. 
Chairman,  not  with  my  delegation.     There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion.     We  differ,  and  we  can 
differ  in  a  friendly  manner  and  in  good  spirit. 
T,  as  a  member  of  our  General  Assembly,  en- 
deavored to  change  our  lien  laws,  and  tlie  more 
I  looked  into  it  the  less  I  knew,  I  am  free  to 
say.     If  I  would  protect  one  person   I  would 
find  another  weak.     And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  willing  now  to  take  the  best  of  all,  and  dis- 
card that  which  we  do  not  desire. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing,  suggested  by  my 
friend  Prussing's  argument.  My  exjierience 
may  not  be  in  common  with  that  of  other  gen- 
tlemen on  this  floor,  but  a  good  portion  of  the 


■'  r 


:.    M.     1 


•  .■»•«• 


111"     !■!    ;     ^    '^HVirliT:-!!!     T'.m.K     il     J»'.»^iliMli    stl'itllU 

•  ii'iM  'il  .iii'l  I'hiin  '•ij';ULili.  at  lj«.*.>t.  And  iiuw.  if 
V.I-  Jiii«l«-ri.ik'-  tn  |;iit  Miii'^'jlve.s  into  a  position 
.mI  .  tM-.it  iiiL'  tin-  r<'|M'al  kA  a  law  in  forty-two 
M.ii.r  .  I  i«'ll  \«ni.  Ml",  ('hairnian.  we  will  have 
.1  Ii.mimI.    iM'.si    ar(Hin<l  oiir   heads   at   the  noxt 

(  'i  HI  \  rill  loll. 

Mi;    r»\  i:m:>,  nf  IhilValo:   Mr.    President  and 

■  rill  li'innu    lhi^    (|iu'stion    has    been    discnssed 

r\ri.il   iiinrs  lii'Tore  our  Exehange.     We  have 

mm    !».•  .hMil»i.  ihat  rarrv  on  as  hirire  a  business 

•  v.- 

.\ .  .,Mih*  v»l  ihv»so  ijiai  advocate  doing  away  with 
\\w  \w\\  Kiw  .  lint  the  faet  is  that  from  time  to 
tonr  ihe\  ha\e  had  to  take  ailvautage  of  it. 
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So  far  as  our  Exchange  is  concerned,  we  are 

perfectly  satisfied  with  the  lien  law  of  the  State 

of  New  York,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  better 

it.     The  course  which  this  question  has  taken 

would  almost  lead  people  to  believe  that  it  was 

dishonest  contractors  that  were  upholding  the 

lien    law,  and  that  it   was  the   honest  ones 

ihat   wanted   to   do    away   with   it.     Now,   I 

ihink  we  have  just  as  honest  ones  in  the  State 

of  New  York  as  we  have  in  any  portion  of  the 

country,  and  I  think  it  is  a  bad  impression  to 

throw  out  to  the  public.     We  are  satisfied  with 

our  li^Q  law.     If  other  people  are  not  satisfied 

with  theirs,  let  them  do  away  with  it.     That  is 

all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Cincinnati:  Mr.  President, 
what  I  desire  to  say  will  be  brief,  on  account  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
Cincinnati  Exchange  did  not  instruct  us  as  dele- 
gat-es  to  vote  upon  this  question,  but  they  did, 
by  resolution,  affirm,  about  two  weeks  before 
our  departure  from  Cincinnati,  that  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  Exchange  that  our  lien  laws  in 
Ohio  be  maintained,  that  they  were  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  lien  law  as  it  stood  upon  the 
statute  books  of  Ohio.  As  I  said  in  the  start, 
we  will  use  no  arguments  in  favor;  it  is  the 
feeling  of  our  Exchange,  and  we  so  express  it 


to  you,  gentleineii,  who  repreient  Tonr  difEaat 
Exchuiges,  and  we  feel  as  thon^  Cinamiuti 
and  the  Exchange  that  we  lepreBmt  oo^t  to  1w 
respected.  In  your  vote  on  Uub  qaestum  70a 
ought  to  think  a  moment  of  Uie  feeding  of  ths 
Cincinnati  builders. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Hobse,  of  Worcester :  Mr.  Prera- 
dent,  in  Massachusetts  we  have  a  lien  law  whidt 
is  not  perfect  in  all  respects,  but  it  has  beePD  a 
great  advantage  to  us  in  our  business.  Jja.  Bhode 
Island,  some  two  years  ago,  they  made  a  Hen 
law,  and  that  has  been  very  adTantageons,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  In  sixty  days  you 
present  your  bill,  and  if  it  is  not  paid  you  have 
a  right  t(i  put  a  lien  upon  the  property;  and  I 
have  been  so  situated  that  I  have  been  paid  my 
bill  within  forty-three  hours  of  the  prescribed 
time.  Now,  I  hope,  in  all  fairness,  that  we 
shall  not  recomnieDd  the  abrogation  of  the  lien 
law.  We  have  traveled  for  quite  a  while  under 
this  present  system  (I  am  referring  now  to  New 
England),  and  when  we  have  a  good  tUn^  don't 
let  that  go  until  we  find  sonietliiiig  better;  don't 
give  u])  !i  good  tiling  for  an  imeL-rtainty. 

Mn.  Maudes,  of  Chicago:  Mr.  Presidwnt,  un 
behalf  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  slwiitHSiib- 
ting  and  rough-stone  business  iu  our  city,  I  de- 
sire to  say  that  tlie  delegates  from  Chloagu  tu 


invention,  representing  their  mteres 
instructed  to  vote  against  the  resolution  recom- 
mending the  abrogation  of  the  lien  law. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Miller,  of  Baltimore:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  has  been  stated  here  to-day  tliat  the  lieu 
law  was  introduced  in  the  State  of  Maryland  by 
George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  We 
have  never  regretted  :  i  this  day,  any  more 
than  we  have  for  one  n  int  lost  confidence  in 
those  two  great  and  ce]  ated  men.  And  allow 
me  to  say  that  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  easy 
a  matter  to  throw  over  from  its  foundation  the 
shaft  that  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
George  Washington  as  to  abolish  the  lien  law  in 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Pbussing,  of  Chicago:  Mr.  President, 
there  seems  to  be  a  unanimity  of  sentiment, 
which,  in  order  to  add  a  little  variety,  prompts 
me  to  rise  at  the  present  time.  Gentlemen,  I 
do  not  have  to  look  for  arguments  in  support  of 
the  position  taken  by  me  this  morning,  and  I 
want  it  understood  right  here  that  I  am  respon- 
sible for  the  position  taken.  I  represent  no  or- 
ganized sentiment  anywhere,  it  is  my  own ;  I 
am  responsible  for  the  sentiments  in  that 
paper.  I  knew  that  they  would  be  unpopular, 
I  knew  that  this  Convention  would  not  pass 
them ;  I  believe  that  they  will  not  be  passed  by 
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.  bat  I  also  firmly  belli 
dt^  A^  «tf  ie  fmsed  htf  a  Cowentwn  of  ihh 
^lUf,  AH  tfcii^  start  small.  You  will  read 
««cr  Ae  fdUBUMd  report;^  of  this  Conventioii,  , 
JOB  wffl  ta&  tbe  matter  over  in  your  Escbanges, 
amA  W  lad  W  too  will  tbink  that  maybe  there 
«a»  «amt  £tUe  ^ease  in  it.  anyhow.  Gentle- 
vam.  if  I  wui«<l  to  look  fifr  support  for  the 
■^mataam  tokm  by  mt^elf,  I  would  have  to  ask 
loafer  Deeres  to  lend  me  his  pamphlet,  and 
wmA  it  lo  you  agun.  Nothing  that  I  cau  say 
voaU  so  fofcibty  back  up  the  position  that  I 
Inie  talcan  as  the  paper  prepared  with  such 
peak  care^  and  1  am  in  ^ober  earnest  when  1 
nyjaatihat. 

Tike  Brother  Harris'  case.  He  sits  right 
' :'  7t  :::e ;  he  has  entertained  us  full  well  on 
>-:  -^r.i"  -.v,i;.lon>  t!ii>  afternoon.  He  told  us  a 
--:  ■;■»  ,  ;■  wLa:  happt-ned.  and  wliat  was  sworn  to 
" '  :.ol-  :"::e  le^i>laniit.  He  told  you  that  a  block 
V :  '?■.::' -i  in  iTJ  which  wa?  to  have  cost,  by  honest. 
"-■  i-,;;::;;i:e.  o-mj^teut  builders.  $150,000.  in  tbe 
v-:v  o-f  rhitadtlphia.  a  shoemaker  took  the  con- 
:r-.,:  :■■  i.'.iild  for  ^lliO.OOO.  and  found  contract- 
::.j  r.Lt-i  hanios  to  agi-ee  to  put  them  up.  Those 
, ,  .-- 1.  -.■,,,;  moh'iitii.!-  should  have  been  wipedout. 
o  :  i  W  th,  >i  ftTc.  H  served  thetn  right.  Those 
.-^iuu'  men  weiv  in  the  wav  of  Mr.  Harris  and 


every  other  competent  builder,  and  restricted 
the  prices  that  he  could  get  for  his  \\-ork.  They 
established  the  price  for  that  work.  Gentlemen, 
what  establishes  a  builder's  price  but  the  fact 
that  somebody  offers  to  do  the  work  at  a  lower 
figure  tliau  anybody  else  ?  Irresponsible  com- 
petition is  the  very  thing  that  is  generated  and 
foctered  by  the  lien  law-  That  is  the  great  evil. 
Tlie  man  who  takes  off  his  overalls  to-aight 
ap(>eara  in  the  morning  as  good  as  the  best  con- 
tractor in  town,  and  I  don't  care  whether  the 
name  of  the  towu  is  Philadelphia  or  St.  Paul. 
He  can  atlord  to  take  work  at  a  less  figure  than 
the  competent  painstaking  man,  with  accumu- 
lated saving.s.  can  afford  tn  take  it.  lie  takes 
it.  and  he  establishes  the  price  for  that  work, 
and  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Every- 
bodyelse,  in  order  to  get  something  in  the 
scramble,  will  have  to  come  somewhere  near  the 
prices  established  by  irresponsible  competitors. 

Talk  about  cheating  and  defrauding!  Yes, 
that  is  jxjssible,  under  the  lien  law.  And  wliy  ? 
The  corrupt  owners  and  the  corrupt  contractors 
go  together  and  lay  a  scheme  to  defraud.  And 
Brother  Adams  and  other  men  in  the  material 
line,  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  material,  and 
knowing  (some  vaguely  and  others  exactly)  what 
the  lien  law  is  (the  majority  of  tliem  vaguely), 


believing  that  they  iire  protected  by  the  lien 
law,  sell  the  material  tu  that  irresponsible 
petent.  They  do  not  inquire  into  the  huainen 
standing  and  character  of  tibe  oontraotor,  bnt 
they  rely  on  the  promises  held  out  to  them.of  a 
lien.  That  is  the  condition  of  aSaiis,  gentle- 
men, and  for  that  reason  yon  suffer.  WiUumt 
knowing  it,  perhaps,  to-day,  yon  have  not  iaHj 
realized  why  the  building  business,  among  the 
large  number  of  businesses  carried  on>  is  so 
DESPISED.  The  contractor,  gentlemen — and  I 
am  not  speaking  of  Chicago,  I  have  traveled 
this  country  over,  from  east  to  west  and  from 
north  to  south — the  contractor  has,  in  the  mar 
jority  of  cases,  been  considered  next  to  a  thief. 
Our  calling  has  been  degraded  by  the  practices 
possible  under  this  incubus,  the  lien  law. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  did  not  introduce  this  sub- 
ject hert!  this  morning  expecting  this  Convention 
to  carry  the  resolution  appended  thereto.  Mr. 
Deeves  read  a  paper  in  opposition,  which  wound 
up  by  another  resolution,  in  which  he  ] 
mended  the  maintenance  of  all  good  lieu  hiwsi 
at  onci^  seconded  his  resolution,  ;iud  I  now  mQ3 
that  the  enlii'e  subject  be  laid  on  the  table  for 
the  next  Convention, 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

The  Presidknt  :  That  will  stop  all  debate,  I 
lliink.  p-nlleinen.     The    iiintion    i»    miidt*   niid 
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seconded  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table 
until  the  next  Convention.  All  those  in  favor 
of  the  same,  please  signify  it  by  saying  Aye ; 
contrary,  Nay.  The  Chair  is  in  doubt,  but  is 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  lost.  We  will 
call  for  a  rising  vote.  All  those  in  favor  of 
laying  this  entire  matter  on  the  table  for  one 
year  will  please  rise,  and  the  Secretary  will 
count.  Contrary  minded.  The  vote  stands 
fifty-three  in  favor  to  thirty-three  against,  and 
the  subject  is  therefore  tabled  for  one  year. 

The  President  announced  that  he  was  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  ex-President  Stevens,  as 

follows  : 

Rome.  Nov.  25,  1889. 

To  Edwakd  E.  Scribner,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Builders : 

My  Dear  Mr.  President  : — From  this  far- 
distant  city  I  send  you  greetings,  with  hopes 
that  this  may  find  you  in  much  better  health 
than  when  you  last  wrote  me. 

I  know,  from  experience,  how  wearing  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  your  official  po- 
sition are,  but  sincerely  hope  you  have  at  hand 
as  efficient  lieutenants  as  I  had,  and,  while  you 
direct  and  plan,  you  can  leave  the  details  to 
them. 

I  look  forward  to  our  next  Annual  Conven- 
tion with  much  interest,  and  cannot  find  words 


0 


qpcK  ttst  I  fed  when  I  t«alize 
r  «f  htmf  preaent  on  thai  occar 


»aifc»lii  i||t    JmrntMUtt 


BT  importMit  subjects 
r  tbe  consideration  of 
I  Wdy,  lad  trasc  that  wisdom  may 
■  K  the  eanehi^ns  arrived  at.  I 
■■M  he^  gT»tlT  pleas^  with  our 
,  Tbi  Btildeks'  Exchasge.  I 
soC  fnwtnimicating  thoagfatA, 
that  cannot  help 
^  of  gluBi  wine  to  the  individual  bodies 
;  osr  Suknal  JUsociation.  I  sincerely 
tna  Aal  dw  ofioeis  of  the  different  urgaiii- 
striaa?   win    ccHrtribute    eaoh    month    largely 

-  ■xi.Ti  r.uikin^  that  pan  of  the  paper  assigned 

-  -■       -  :v  ii.-.'^rt-itiiii:.  and  ihus,  in   a    measure, 

-    "..-     .  i'-,r>   '.'t    the    editor,   uur   already 

_-     ■/.      -. -r'.v./rkevi    Si;oretary.    who    deserves 

_  ■■.-■v.ir    f.-r    ;>s>uiiiing    tiiis    additional 

I  ■  :.  :  kn^'w  tliat  1  have  any  suggestions  to 
"  -'..-.- \i  aid  l>e  useful  to  you.  l)ut  sincerely 
-;  -■  ■.  1  '.r.,iy  have  a  very  profitable  and  {as  1 
.:..  -■:'.■'  ^''.i  will  liavei  a  very  pleasant  gathering. 
'>:\'-  iii\  very  kindest  regards  to  all  the  olti- 
..;■>.  ;iud  lo  i-a.-li  individual  delegate,  with  the 
;i^Miraiir-e  of  my  regrets  at  not  being  with  thetn 


it)  (he  occasion  of  their  gathering. 


Possibly  I  ought  to  tell  you  something  about 
our  visit  to  this  grand  old  historical  city.  On 
our  former  visit  we  contented  ourselves  tiimply 
■%vith  sightrseeing,  which  was  done  in  a  very 
turned  way.  Now  we  are  taking  it  much  more 
leisurely,  and  per  consequence,  can  examine  some 
matters  that  were  entirely  overlooked  before. 

We  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  services  of 
J)r.  S.  Russell  Forbes,  archBeological  and  histori- 
cal lectiu-er  {>n  Roman  antiquities,  and  with  him 
"visited  the  different  localities,  and  listened  to  a 
^^erv'  interesting  descriptive  lecture.  I  Hud  that 
lie  has  made  a  study  of  Roman  coustniction, 
that  is.  the  material  used  in  building,  and  the 
"way  it  is  put  together.  By  this  means  he  is  able, 
in  a  very  intelligent  manner,  to  classify  the  dif- 
ferent historical  periods  of  building. 

He  tells  us  that  the  early  Greek  period  in 
Italy  is  marked  by  massive  walls  of  masonry — 
walls  built  from  the  stone  of  the  vicinity,  the 
blocks  being  rough,  as  hewn  out  of  a  quarry, 
polygonal.  The  later  Greek  period  and  the 
Etruscan  are  identical,  being  formed  of  square 
blocks  of  stone,  headers  and  stretchers.  In  the 
time  of  the  kings  of  Rome  the  stones  were 
squared.  In  the  earliest  walls  they  are  close- 
jointed;  in  the  second  period  the  edges  are 
beveled,  etc.;  and  in  this  way  he  traces  them 
down  to  modem  times. 


p^  I  was  interested  in  this  subject,  he 
pT-e  njt  a  Table  of  Construction  that  he 
;pand — •  eopr  of  which  I  send  you,  not 
;  TOO  to  be  a.4  interested  as  I  am  in  the 
labjeet,  a$  I  think  one  mast  be  on  the  spot,  aiid 
aee  it  all.  lo  appreciate  it  to  its  fullest  extent 
To  ooderstand  the  terms  used  in  the  table,  he 
explained  them  a, 


"  Opta-inee 
gether    with     i 
improved  npon,  I 
pieces  of  ^tone, 
form  size.    Then  the  st 
shapes,  the  point  beii 


i  of  stone  fixed  to- 
'his  was  afterward 
the  outside  of  smaU 
ig  them  of  one  uni- 
were  cut  into  wedge 
rards,  and,  being  laid 


in  regular  rows,  has  the  appearance  nf  uRt- 
work.  and  is  called  "  opus-retwulatum."  This 
kind  "I  work,  lie  told  us.  went  "out  of  fashion" 
after  the  time  of  Tiberius,  but  was  revived  by 
Hadrian,  who  always  set  his  reticulated  work 
in  bands  of  brick,  like  a  picture  frame — tiuis 
ea^rily  distinguishing  it  from  the  earlier  work. 

The  earliest  brick  buildiug  is  the  Pantheon. 
One  period  of  Roman  brickwork  can  easily  be 
distinguished  from  another  by  measuring  tlie 
nnniber  of  bricks  in  a  foot  and  noticing  the  uni- 
fiirniity  of  size.  The  brickwork  of  Nero's  time 
is  -^aid  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  The  bricks 
arc   thin  and  narrow,    with  very  little  mortar 


The 


^/  ir  vv 
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between  Uiem.  After  his  time  the  work  gradu- 
ally declined,  till  the  cement  is  as  thick  as  the 
laiokft.  The  walls  were  not  solid  brick  all 
through,  but  the  interior  was  made  of  nibble 
work,  the  outside  course  being  entire  brick, 
while  at  every  four  or  fire  feet  all  through  the 
construction  were  laid  great  tie  bricks,  to  keep 
the  rubble  work  from  shifting.  The  brickwork 
was  called  •' t)jn»4ateritittm"  The  great  tie 
bricks  are  usually  stunped  with  the  names  of 
.  the  consul  or  emperor,  and  the  maker. 

In  tbe  fourth  century  another  system,  "operar 
decadence" — layers  of  brick  and  layers  of  stone. 
Tliis  contiuued  to  the  thirteenth  century.  I 
noticed  that  where  the  rubble  was  used  the 
facing  bricks  were  triangular  in  shape,  thus 
avoiding  a  straight  joint,  and  bonding  all 
thoroughly. 

I  know  this  must  all  be  very  dry  and  unin- 
teresting to  you,  but  I  am  certain  if  you  were 
here  you  would  be  as  interested  as  I,  not  onlj' 
in  these  matters  but  many  others.  So  much 
has  been  better  said  than  I  can  possibly  say  it, 
about  the  buildings,  picture  galleries,  sculpture, 
etc.,  that  I  shall  not  attempt  a  word  on  tliese 
subjects. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

John  S.  Stevex.s. 


T.VBLE  OF  C0N8TRDCTI0N. 

TlFA    UF   THE   K1XH8. 

fsrvia:. 

Sl-ECWES. 

Date. 

First  Pe- 

OpaB-qaadratDm, 

753  B.  C, 
748  B.  C- 

(t!M»iid  Wall  of  Rome. 

6U0  B.  C. 

IB  of  Hope 

[eof  Cyhele. 

Miom 

78  R  C. 

Now  ooniea  the 
eiiipire. 

i8e  uf  tbcT  t           oe  ttonc  and  tbe  brit-k  of  the 

Style. 

I                 iFtXIUBK. 

Date. 

T<:in[.le  of  V.-DUS. 

Nyinphlcnni _ 

(Itallw..... 

*il2  A.  n 

U^.siik« _ 

30(1  A.  n. 

After  the  rfading  of  Mr.  Stevens'  letter  the 
session  iidjoitmed. 

After  much  thinkhig.  talking  and  planning  the 
Master  Builders'  Exchange  of  Philadelphia  de- 
cided on  March  25.  189(1,  that  a  trade  school  was 
nrcdn]  ;tt  uui'f  iu  this  i^itv.  and  that  the  public 
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looked  to  it  to  start  such  an  institution  and 
maintain  it.  This  had  heen  the  intention  of  the 
Exchange  from  the  day  of  its  orgaitization,  but, 
for  some  imknown  reason,  nothing^'came  of  the 
excellent  idea  until  the  subject  was  introduced 
formallj  at  this  meeting*  The  £3(change  gave 
|2500  to  help  the  good  cause,  the  individual 
members  contributed  $3380,  and  Colonel  Richard 
T.  Auchmuty's  promised  gift  of  $9000  was 
lecalled. 

Everybody  took  a  hasd,  and  on  April  22, 
1890,  it  was  reported  that^t^e  Trade  School  had 
|6500  in  its  treasury  and  one  year's  rental  paid 
(the  rental  being  part  of  the  contribution  made 
by  the  Exchange).  ThQ^  school  was  opened  on 
September  2,  1890,  less  than  one-half  of  the 
applicants  being  admit  {fed  to  the  classes  as  the 
following  table  shows: 


Carpentry 

ADMIITED. 

21 

APPLICANTS. 

50 

Bricklaying 

.     12 

42 

Plastering 

1 

2 

Stone-Cutting 

1 

9 

Black  smithing 

5 

8 

Painting     . 

.       2 

4 

Plumbing 

44 

84 

86  199 

The  lien  law  was  discussed  at  considerable 
length  at  this  meeting,  and  it  was  finally  decided 
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to  coiitcu*  with  *h)]\u  (t.  Jolinsoii.  counsel  for  the 
Exr•hall,^'^^  as  to  the  (*xart  status  of  the  Liw.  it 
haviiiir  Imm'ii  scrioiislv  altVctrd  l)v  a  decision  nf 
the  Siipi'onn' Court  nf  the  Static  of  Pennsylvania, 
wliich  1h*I(1  that  subcontractors  wore  bound  to 
aiiv  aun'cuicnt  siuucd  bv  tin*  a'oncral  <*ontractor 

with  wlioiu  th('\'  luiuht  work. 

•         < 

Wliilc  iu  .lajjau  Dr.  Kdward  H.  Williams,  of 
the  r>al(h\  in  Locomotive  Works,  discovered  an 
cxijuisitcly  iM'autiful  piece  of  Oriental  workman- 
ship in  wood  and  metal.  It  had  been  in  the 
p()>M*>^i(»n  of  a  Japanese  t'aniily  for  upwards  of 
ninrtv    \i'ar>.    and    was.  tlicM'efore,   held   sa<n'ed 

•  •  • 

both  I'mni  a  n^iiiious  standpoint  and  from  its 
a>^<'(i.it  i(»ii>  a^  an  lieirloom  in  the  fa  mil  v.  He 
re-Mh.-d.  il'  po>>il»le.  to  Ix'oouie  the  ow'ner  of  it, 
and  placed  tlie  matti*r  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Ilarrv  Dcakiii.  oi'  Yokohama,  the  resident  pa rt- 
iHT  "i"  the  ••('ni'io'*  house  of  Deakin  Brothers  & 
('<»..  i-n  \\li'»iii  lie  felt  that  he  could  safelv  relv, 
tM  iii'-diiaie  llie  purchas(».  Mr.  Deakin.  bv  the 
p.;\nieii!  lit  a  uood.  round  sum,  succeeded  in 
se.  liiiiiLi  ilie  model,  aiid  it  was  dulv  delivered. 
p.'.eked  .tnd  >hipp<Ml  to  Philadelphia. 

Ila\inii  bei-onie  the  owner  of  this  quaint  and 
curinus  specimen  of  human  patience,  skill  and 
uimniiitv.  Dr.  Williams  w'as  desirous  that  it 
should  not  l)e  hidden  from  public  view,  but  that 


sliuuld  be  exhibited  in  some  promtneiif  place 
in  ihis  city  where  mechanics  especiaUy  might 
have  a  free  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  After  con- 
sidering all  the  availahle  public  iostitutions 
where  the  attention  of  mechanics  and  artisans 
would  be  attracted  to  it,  be  finally  selected  the 
Exhibition  Department  of  the  Master  Builders* 
Exchange  of  FhUadelpbia,  as  ihe  one  place  of 
all  others  where  it  would  be  likely  to  accom- 
plish the  most  good  by  being  prominently 
extiibited  without  cost  to  the  public.  He, 
tlierefore,  presented  it  tu  the  Master  Builders' 
Exchange  through  his  friend  Mr.  Stacy  Reeves, 
President  of  the  organization,  with  the  under- 
stuiding  that  it  would  be  given  a  permanent 
location  in  a  prominent  part  of  the  Exhibition 
Room. 

When  the  model  arrived  at  the  Exhibition 
Room,  and  the  boxes,  rcpes  and  wrappings  with 
which  it  had  been  encased  were  removed,  it  waa 
found  that  owing  to  defective  and  careless 
packing  a  number  of  the  small  parts,  both  uf 
the  wood  and  of  the  metal  work,  were  broken, 
and  that  the  temple  was  apparently  ruined. 
Regretting  the  misfortune,  but  hopeful,  how- 
ever, of  being  able  to  repair  the  damage,  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Yankee  mechanic  was  brouglit 
into   play   to   imitate    the   handiwork   of    the 
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Japanese  artisans,  and  skilled  workmen  in 
wood  and  metal  were  employed  to  replace  the 
broken  parts. 

T1k»  success  which  attended  their  patient 
efforts  is  best  demonstrated  by  the  model  itself, 
as  the  closest  scrutiny  will  fail  to  distinguish 
the  r(,\storo(l  parts  from  the  old. 

The?  model  represents  a  Japanese  temple  dedi- 
cat(»d  to  Shinto  worship.  It  is  said  to  be  an 
exact  imitation  in  miniature  of  one  of  the  tem- 
phis  located  at  the  shrines  of  Nikko,  a  place 
sacred  to  Shhito  worshipers,  about  one  hundred 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  Tokio.  It  is  probable 
that  tln^  orij^inal  temple  from  which  this  model 
was  made  is  no  lonirer  in  existence,  as.  owinor  to 
the  dani])  climate  of  that  portion  of  Japan,  the 
Woodwork  of  all  l)uildings  subjected  to  the 
action  ol'  tlie  elements  soon  decays,  and,  tliere- 
fore.  I'lHiuires  frequent  renewals,  and  this  model, 
hviua:  ihmvIv  one  hundred  years  old,  as  stated. 
it  is  lik(*ly  that  the  original  has  long  suice 
])assed  away. 

Ill  Japan  tliere  existed  but  two  forms  of 
rcliuinii  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  coimtry 
to  foreigners  consequent  npon  the  treaty  made 
hetwcjcn  Commodore  Perry,  of  our  navy,  and  the 
mikado.  These  were,  respectively,  Boddhiam 
and  Shintoism.    The  forms  are  similar  in       ^ 
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respects,  but  the  former  is  showy,  with  temples 
higlily  decorated,  rich  in  lacquer,  gold  and  bright 
colors,  both  within  and  without,  while  the 
Shinto  worship  is  more  quiet.  The  buildings 
are  similar  in  general  design  to  the  Buddhist 
temples  and  monasteries,  but  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  color  other  than  the  natural  wood  and 
the  bronze  which  is  used  for  protecting  the  ends 
of  timbers,  for  washers,  etc.  There  are  no 
showy  altars,  there  is  no  furniture — nothing  but 
a  mirror  and  one  or  two  other  unobtrusive 
things. 

The  typical  ShintS  temple,  with  its  emblems, 
may  be  thus  briefly  described:  The  temple 
proper  consists  of  a  chapel  {honsfia  or  hon-den) 
divided  into  two  chambers.  In  front  stands  a 
wand,  from  which  depend  pieces  of  white  paper 
cut  out  in  a  particular  form  and  intended  to 
resemble  the  offerings  of  cloth  tied  to  the 
branches  of  the  cleyera  bush,  such  as  in  ancient 
times  were  made  at  festivals,  and  probably  left 
hanging  all  the  year  round.  In  recent  years,  by  a 
reversion  to  the  traditional  practice,  it  has  be- 
come the  fashion  to  offer  strips  of  colored  cloth. 
The  mirror  which  is  seen  in  the  centre  or  back 
of  the  chapel  in  most  of  the  temples  was 
borrowed  from  the  Buddhists  of  the  81 1  in  iron 
sect  during  the  period  of  the  predominance  of 


1  has  not^hing  to  do  wHIi  Shintu. 

»  waj  doived  frvm  the  mirror  hidden 

is  ur       eases  of  the  temple,  as  the  "emblem" 

ofadi  A  gDog  sometimes  fonns  part  of  the 


Behind  a  graung  in  the  rear  i^i  a  sanctum, 
witluD  whi^  not  even  the  chief  pi-iest  may  in- 
tnide.  except  on  rat"  i  ions,  where  the  "eiii- 
Uem"    uf  the   g>  at  enshrined   in    box 

within    box.    ana  )ed    in    inuumemble 

wiapfoigs  of  silk  ai  ide.     Tradition  alone 

informs  as  in  eat  et  what  this  emblem,  or 
mi-tama^Airo  (representa  ion  of  the  august 
i^piritV.  i»— sometimes  a  mirror,  or  a  sword,  or  a 
eiirioa^  stone,  or  even  a  shoe,  the  mirror  being 
ohiiraot eristic  of  female,  the  sword  of  male 
!■-:::■-.  A  possible esplanatiun  of  the  absence  of 
!;'...:_-■■-  '.T  pictoml  represeutatiuus  of  the  deity 
11:  i\  :'0  that  in  rhf  earlier  stages  of  Shinto,  and 
!.!v\  i'.'ii?  to  the  introduction  of  the  arts  in  cou- 
■".iictiou  with  Buddhism,  the  Japanese  people 
w.iv  ign^Tant  of  soulpiuri'  and  jjaintiug. 

■■  Siiiiit'V"  means  ■•  the  way  of  the  gods,"  and 

■  ■■■ul]  not  be  ^.■la^sed  as  a  religion  until  the  intro- 

■  liuTioH  ■■{  liuddliisui.  somewhere  about  A.  D. 
■Viii.  j'lfvii.us  to  that  date,  the  ancestors  of  the 
mikailii  wvre  worshiped  in  addition  to  wind 
L:oil.-.  till'  ,i;oil  of  tire,  of  food,  of  pestilence,  etc. 


Fire  was  considered  the  jiurifier — ^there  was  no 
heaven  or  hell,  but  a  sort  of  dreamy  hereafter. 
The  teniple.s  at  that  period,  and  in  some  instances 
at  the  present  time,  were  plain  structures  with 
no  onianientation,  and  with  thatched  roofs. 
The  Buddhist  priests,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
took  lip  with  the  Shint6  gods,  and  in  many 
iiiFttaiices  served  in  the  Shinto  temples,  intro- 
ducing the  carvings  and  some  other  architectural 
ornaments,  as  carved  woodwork  was  introduced 
hy  them  when  they  came  from  Corea  to 
Japan.  The  Shinto  worship  languished  until 
ahout  I  TOO.  when  patriotic  pride  induced  a 
revival  of  the  national  religion,  in  contrailLstinc- 
tion  to  Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  and  thou- 
sands of  tera|)Ie8  were  stripped  of  Buddhist 
ornamentation  and  handed  over  to  the  disciples 
of  Shinto ;  but  in  these,  as  in  the  majority  of 
Shintt'  temple.-i.  carvings  are  introduced,  as  in 
the  model  exhibited.  The  dragon  is  a  powerful 
adjunct  in  Japanese  mythology.  The  legend 
niuf(  that  tht!  dragon  was  fonued  from  a  sacred 
vajxir  which  rose  from  the  food  bowl  of  a 
■' Rjikan."  a  .sort  of  holy  man  who  determined 
to  starve  himself  to  death ;  this  vapor  formed  a 
cloud  which  assumed  the  shape  and  attributes 
of  the  dragon.  This  creature  was  the  grand- 
mother of  the  Kn-it  mikado,  and  is  not  an  object 


%  is  CMJnrntly  proper  to 
^  ?£%kA.  from  whence  the 
A_  KnL  in  "Uobeaten 
ddigfatful  pen- 
as  follows: 
nfiridaali^.  This 
is  ite  gceat  beaaty  and 
■  gnadenr,  its  profound 
mi  sm  decaTr  and  ih« 
a£ino?pb<^r«  from  which 
escape.  It  l-<  a  place 
*a»:  cf  coBrtaat  rain  and  strange 
k2>d  k^  zkvies  tie  in  the  past.  I  have 
•r.  ih.Zj  -rsiz^  :o  the  famous  shrines: 
ie;^;ri-ioc.>  ir>e  ?*,■'  profuse  and  their 
J..  iZ-jai-'S-j-  ?■:■  complicated  that,  in- 
::^— Tiiii^  anv  detailed  description,  I 
:cr.:  :r,yielf  with  giving  the  slightest 
;^:oh  ■?{  wha:  I  suppose  may  fairly  be 
l:-::^:  :he  most  beautiful  scenes  in  llie 


■Niks'"'  means  -sunny  splendor.'  and  its 
.  .::r>  ,\re  celebrated  in  poetry  and  art  all 
or  ■'.■V'.*!!  Mountains,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
,ir    cloiheii    or   p;itched    with  snow,  piled  in 
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great  ranges  round  Nantalsan  theh-  monarch, 
worshiped  as  a  god;  forests  of  magnificent  tim- 
ber; ravines  and  passes  scarcely  explored;  dark 
green  lakes  sleeping  in  endless  serenity;  the 
deep  abyss  of  KSgon.  into  which  the  waters  of 
Chiuzenjii  plunge  from  a  height  of  250  feet; 
the  bright  beauty  of  the  falls  of  Kiii  Furi ;  the 
loveliness  of  the  gardens  of  Dainichido ;  the 
sombre  grandeur  of  the  passes  through  which 
the  Daiyagawa  forces  Its  way  from  the  upper 
regions ;  a  gorgeoiisness  of  azaleas  and  magno- 
lias :  and  a  luxuriousnesa  of  vegetation,  perhaps 
unequaled  in  Japan,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
attraci ions  which  surround  the  shrines  of  the 
two  greatest  ShSguns. 

"  To  a  glorious  resting-place  on  the  hill-slope 
of  Hotok^  Iwa,  sacred  since  767,  when  a  Budd- 
hist saint,  called  Sh6dti  ShSnin,  visited  it,  and 
declared  the  old  ShintS  deity  of  the  mountain  to 
be  only  a  manifestation  of  Buddha,  Hidetada, 
the  second  Shogun  of  the  Tokugawa  d3Tiasty, 
conveyed  the  corpse  of  his  father  ly^yasu  in 
1617-  it  was  a  splendid  burial.  An  imperial 
envoy,  a  priest  of  the  mikado's  family,  court 
nobles  from  Kiyfito,  and  hundreds  of  daimiyos, 
captains  and  nobles  of  inferior  rank,  took  part 
in  the  ceremony.  An  army  of  priests  in  rich 
robes  during  three  days  intoned  a  sacred  classic 


■&  aad  iyfymsa  was  deified  h\  a 
•oeerf  ifae  mikado  under  a  name  signifving 
"%l*  rf  Ac  Kag*.  great  mcamation  of  Buddha.' 
A»  ernvT  erf  hijfh  rack  was  subsequently  sent 
fcy  tke  cHpGiur  to  the  shrine  once  a  vear.  to 
«dr  wot  the  ordinarr  ^o^J,  or  shreds  of  paper 
maAgi  to  a  kng  wand,  which  are  to  be  ."leen 
■  cvccv  ShimA  shrine,  but  gohei  ml  idly  gi]t. 

~TW  «Aer  Swgnii  who  b  buried  here  is 

Ii^kMok,  tke  able  grmndson  of  Ir^yasu.     He 

faiAed  ife  Nikko  temples  and  those  of  Toye- 

>■■  ai  l~jfBa.  in  Yedo.     The    lesj;  important 

SWfl^B  «C  die  line  of  Tokugawa  are  buried  in 

Ctcmb  aad  SUba^  in  Yedo.     Sinoe  the  restora- 

zi.c-  aal  what  may  be  called  the  disestablish- 

-tt.:     :  R:-idbi?m,  the  shrine  of  lyt^yasii  ha.s 

>■::.  -':..  ~.    :  all  its  glories  of  ritual  and    its 

,-_:..-  -^r.:   Bii-idhist   piraphernalia :    the   20(1 

:.■■->  w:..  _-.ive  it  spleiuior  are  scattered,  and 

-A  >"..::.:■''  :  ri^est^  akenialely  attend  ujxin  it  as 

'..  :,  r  ::;f  jiiirp-M"  of  selling  ticket-s  of  aihiiis- 

-    •    ■.'  :  r  .uiy  priestly  duties. 

■  AV-  r-M-is,  I'ridgt-s  and  avenues  here  lead  to 
:..::^  7.":.ri:ie>-  but  the  irrand  approach  is  by  the 
!;t-,:  Fr:  !^.  .iiid  uj' a  bro;id  road  with  steps  at 
::.:trv.il>  .iud  stone-faced  embankments  at  eacli 
-:,!t'.  vu  :hf  top  of  which  are  belt.s  of  crypio- 
.,,,.r; ,       A'   the  stmimit  of  thi.s  ascent   is  a  tine 


gSmewWii,  twenty-seven  feet  six  inches  high, 
with  columns  three  feet  nix  inches  in  diameter, 
offered  by  the  dalmiyo  of  Chikuzen  in  1618 
from  Ills  own  qiiarries.  After  this  come  118 
magnificent  bronze  lanterns  on  massive  stone 
pedestals,  each  of  whicfi  is  inscribed  with  the 
posthumous  title  of  ly^yasu,  the  name  of  the 
gi\'er,  and  a  legend  of  the  offering — all  the  gifts 
i»f  daimh/o — a  holy  water  cistern  made  of  a 
solid  block  of  granite,  and  covered  by  a  roof 
resting  on  twenty  square  granite  pillars,  and  a 
bronze  bell,  lantern  and  candelabra  of  marvel- 
ous workmanship,  offered  by  the  kings  of  Corea 
and  Liukiu.  On  the  left  is  a  five-storied  pa- 
goda, 104  feet  high,  richly  carved  in  wood,  and 
as  richly  gilded  and  painted.  The  signs  of  the 
zodiac  run  round  the  lower  story. 

■'  The  grand  entrance  gate  is  at  the  top  of  a 
handsome  fliglit  of  steps  forty  yards  from  the 
torii.  A  looped  white  curtain  with  the  mikado's 
crest  in  black  hangs  partially  over  the  gateway, 
in  which,  beautiful  as  it  is,  one  does  not  care  to 
linger,  to  examine  the  gilded  amainu  in  niches, 
or  the  spirited  carvings  of  tigers  under  the 
eaves,  for  the  view  of  the  first  court  overwhelms 
one  by  its  magnificence  and  beauty.  The  whole 
style  of  the  buildings,  the  arrangements,  the 
art  of  every  kind,  the  thought  which  inspired 


±94 

'  exi^rnvdr  Japanese,  and  the 
he  3m>  gnba  ts  a  revelatiou  of  a 
I  beauty,  both  in  f«nn 


■Mi  ike  aeadT-fdibled  court,  which  is 

Iks'  a  tn^  rrf-timber  wall,  are  three 

B  Im3^b^  whidh  contain  the  treasures 

1  stable  for  the  three 

B  wlticfa  are  kept  for  the  use 

t  ff^  *  wmf^ataeBt  granite  cistern  of  holy 

B.  fa4  feva  the  Sdmendaki   cascade  and  a 

I  fciiiHiin^y  in  which  a  complete 

L  mt  BaiAiik  Scriptures  is  deposited. 

H  Am  •  4^^  *'  atepe  leads  into  a  smaller 

n  vnohb;   a    bdHower  o{    man'eluus 

"tsiinih  Jkai  -.TDamentation,  a  drum  t<>\ver 

\.j  Ir^  Vijsifol-  a  shrine,  a  candelabra. 

'■.:.i   'm-n'-tzz..  ziL^en-'i'-ued   before,  and   some 

:>  ::.    :l1?    o.urt    another   tiight   of    steps 

:.  i.>  :-  :ht:  Yomei  gate,  whose  splendor  1 
■■  :..T",i:tTi    day    after    day    with    increa^iiiig 

■  .-:.:iivnt.     Tin-  white  columns  which  sup- 

-    .:    Lave    capitals    formed    of    great    red- 

.;■-;  heads  of  the  mythical  kirin.     Above 

.,:\hi:mve  is  a  projecting  balcony,  wliich 
7.  A.',  round  the  gateway  with  a  railing  car- 
i  L'v  draiwns"  heads.    In  tlie  centre  two  white 
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dragons  fight  eternally.  Underneath,  in  high 
relief,  there  are  groups  of  children  playing, 
then  a  network  of  richly-painted  beams,  and 
seven  groups  of  sages.  The  high  roof  is  sup- 
ported hy  gilded  dragons'  heads  with  ciimson 
throats.  In  the  interior  of  the  gateway  there 
are  side  niches  painted  white,  which  are  lined 
with  gracef Tilly-designed  arabesques  founded  on 
the  hotan  or  peony.  A  piazza,  whose  outer  walls 
of  twenty-one  compartments  are  enriched  with 
magnificent  carvings  of  birds,  Sowers  and  trees, 
runs  right  and  left,  and  incloses  on  three  of  its 
sides  another  court,  the  fourth  side  of  which  is 
a  terminal  stone  wall  built  against  the  side  of 
the  hilt.  On  the  right  are  two  decorated  build- 
ings, one  of  which  contains  a  stage  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  sacred  dances,  and  the  other  an 
altar  for  the  burning  of  cedai^wood  incense. 
On  the  left  is  a  building  for  the  reception  of 
three  sacred  cars  which  were  used  during  festi- 
vals. To  pass  from  court  to  court  is  to  pass 
from  splendor  to  splendor,  one  is  almost  glad 
to  feel  that  this  is  the  last,  and  that  the  strain 
on  one's  capacity  for  admiration  is  nearly  over. 
"  In  the  middle  is  the  sacred  inclosure,  formed 
of  gilded  trellis-work,  with  painted  borders  above 
and  below,  forming  a  square,  of  which  each  side 
measures  150  feet,  and  which  contains  the  haiden 
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or  chapel.  Underneath  the  trellis-work  are 
gnnips  of  birds  with  backgrounds  of  grass,  very 
l>oldly  carved  in  wood  and  richly  gilded  and 
painted.  From  the  imposing  entrance  through 
a  double  avenue  of  cryptomeria,  among  courts, 
gates,  temples,  shrines,  pagodas,  colossal  bells  of 
bronze,  and  lanterns  inlaid  with  gold,  you  pass 
through  this  final  court  bewildered  by  magnifi- 
cence, through  golden  gates,  into  the  dimness 
of  a  golden  temple,  and  there  is — simply  a 
black  lacquer  table  with  a  circular  metal  mirror 
upon  it  I 

"Within  is  a  hall  finely  matted,  forty-two 
feet  wide,  bj'  twenty-seven  from  front  to  back, 
with  lofty  apartments  on  each  side,  one  for 
the  Shogun  and  the  other  '  for  hLs  Holiness  the 
Abbot.'  Botli,  of  course,  are  empty.  The  roof 
of  the  hall  is  paneled  and  richly  frescoed.  The 
Shogun \s  rcjoni  contauis  some  very  fine  fmunia, 
on  wliicli  kirin  (fabulous  monsters)  are  depicted 
ou  a  dead-gold  ground,  and  four  oak  panels, 
eight  feet  by  six,  finely  carved,  with  the 
phcenix  in  low  relief  variously  treated.  In  the 
abbot's  room  there  are  similar  panels  adorned 
with  hawks  spiritedly  executed.  The  only  ec- 
clesiastical ornament  among  the  dim  splendors 
of  the  chapel  is  the  plain  gold  gohei.  Steps  at 
the  back  lead  into  a  chapel  paved  w^' 


•*i 
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with  a  fine  paneled  ceUing  representing  dragons 
on  a  dark-blue  ground.  Beyond  this  some 
gilded  doors  lead  into  the  principal  chapel, 
oontaining  four  rooms  which  are  not  accessible, 
but  if  they  correspond  with  the  outside,  which 
is  of  highly-polished  black  lacquer  relieved  by 
gold,  they  must  be  supremely  magnificent. 

^^  But  not  in  any  one  of  these  gorgeous  shrines 
did  ly^yasu  decree  that  his  dust  should  rest. 
Re-entering  the  last  court,  it  is  necessary  to 
leave  the  mclosures  altogether  by  passmg 
tb  rough  a  covered  gateway  in  the  eastern  piazza 
into  a  stone  gallery,  green  with  mosses  and 
hepaticsB.  Within,  wealth  and  art  have  created 
a  fairyland  of  gold  and  color ;  without,  nature, 
at  her  stateliest,  has  surrounded  the  great 
Shogun's  tomb  with  a  pomp  of  mournful  splen- 
dor. A  staircase  of  240  stone  steps  leads  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where,  above  and  behind  all  the 
stateliness  of  the  shrines  raised  in  his  honor, 
the  dust  of  ly^yasu  sleeps  in  an  unadorned  but 
Cyclopean  tomb  of  stone  and  bronze,  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze  urn.  In  front  is  a  stone 
table  decorated  with  a  bronze  incense  burner,  a 
vase  with  lotus  blossoms  and  leaves  in  brass, 
and  a  bronze  stork  bearing  a  bronze  candlestick 
in  its  mouth.  A  lofty  stone  wall,  siu:moimted 
by   a  balustrade,    surrounds    the    simple    but 


Si  losure,  and  cryptomeria  of  large  f 

growi  p  the  back  of  the  hill  create  perpetual 
twiliglit  ai  ound  it.  Slant  rays  of  sunshine  alone 
pass  through  them,  no  flower  hlooina  or  bird 
sings,  only  silence  and  moumiulness  surround 
the  grave  of  the  ablest  and  greatest  man  tliat 
Japan  has  produced. 

'■  Impressed  as  I  had  been  with  the  glorious 
workmanship  in  wood,  bronze  and  lacquer,  I 
scarcely  admired  less  the  masonry  of  the  vast 
retaining  walls,  the  stone  gallery,  the  staircase 
and  its  balustrade,  all  put  together  without 
mortar  or  cement,  and  so  accurately  fitted  that 
the  pints  are  scarcely  affected  by  the  rain  and 
the  damp,  aggressive  vegetation  of  260  years. 
The  steps  of  the  staircase  are  fine  raonoliths, 
and  the  coping  at  the  side,  the  massive  balus- 
trade, and  the  heavy  rail  at  the  top,  are  cut  out 
of  solid  blocks  of  stone  from  ten  to  eighteen 
feet  in  length.  Nor  is  the  workmanship  of  the 
great  granite  cistern  for  holy  water  less  remark- 
able. It  is  so  carefully  adjusted  on  its  bed  that 
the  water  brought  from  a  neighboring  cascade 
rises  and  pours  over  each  edge  in  such  carefully 
efpializc'd  columns  that,  as  Mr.  Satow  says,  "it 
seems  tn  liL'  a  solid  ttlock  of  water  rather  than  a 

-Tlie  temples  of  lyemitsu  are  close  to 
tluise  of    Ivi'viisu.  and,  though  somewhat  less 


Ivies'    ^'     '   l'^    '.      ■".        "  -  ' 
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magnificent,  are  even  more  bewildering  as 
they  are  still  in  Buddhist  hands,  and  are 
crowded  with  the  gods  of  the  Buddhist  Pantheon 
and  the  splendid  paraphernalia  of  Buddhist 
worship,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  lonely  Shintd  mirror  in  the  midst  of  the 
blaze  of  gold  and  color.  In  the  grand  entrance 
gate  are  gigantic  Niro^  the  Buddhist  Gog  and 
Magog,  yemulion  colored,  and  with  draperies 
painted  in  imitation  of  flowered  silk.  A  second 
pair,  painted  red  and  green,  removed  from 
ly&nitsu's  temple,  are  in  niches  within  the 
gate.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  another  gate, 
in  whose  gorgeous  niches  stand  hideous  mon- 
sters in  human  form,  representing  the  gods  of 
wind  and  thunder.  Wind  has  crystal  eyes,  and 
a  half  jolly,  half  demoniacal  expression.  He  is 
painted  green,  and  carries  a  wind-bag  on  his 
back — Si  long  sack  tied  at  each  end,  with  the 
ends  brought  over  his  shoulders  and  held  in 
his  hands.  The  god  of  thunder  is  painted  red, 
with  purple  hair  on  end,  and  stands  on  clouds, 
holding  thunderbolts  in  his  hand.  More  steps, 
and  another  gate  containing  the  Tennc),  or  gods 
of  the  four  quarters,  boldly  carved  and  in 
strong  action,  with  long  eye-teeth,  and  at  last 
the  principal  temple  is  reached.  An  old  priest 
who  took  me  over  it  on  my  first  visit,  on  pass- 


mg  le  gods  uf  wind  and  thunder  sara 
us  to  behove  in  these  things,  but  we  don't 
now,'  and  his  manner  iu  speaking  of  tlie  other 
deities  \ra.s  lather  contemptuous.  He  requesUjil 
me,  however,  to  take  off  my  hat  as  well  iis  my 
shoes  at  the  door  of  the  temple.  Within  thun? 
was  a  gorgeous  shrine,  and  when  an  acolyte 
drew  aside  the  curtain  of  cloth  uf  gold  tlit: 
interior  was  equally  imposing.  conUiiuin^ 
Buddha  and  two  other  gures  of  gilded  hra.is. 
seated  cross-legged  on  Io:.us  flowers,  with  rows 
of  petals  several  times  lepeated,  and  with  that 
look  of  eternal  repose  on  their  faces  which  is 
reproduced  in  the  commonest  roadside  images. 
"In  front  of  the  shrine  several  candles  were 
burning,  the  otferings  of  some  people  who  were 
having  prayers  said  for  them,  and  the  whole 
\v;i.-^  lighted  l)y  two  lamps  burning  low.  On  a 
step  of  the  altar  a  much-contorted  devil  was 
croiicliing  uneasily,  for  he  was  subjugated,  and 
by  a  j:riin  irony  made  to  carry  a  massive 
incense  burner  on  his  shoulders.  In  thi,-5  temple 
llu'R'  were  more  than  a  hundred  idols  standing 
ill  rows,  many  of  them  life-size,  some  of  them 
trampling  devils  uuder  their  feet,  but  all 
liidcons.  partly  from  the  bright  greens,  vermil- 
ions, and  Idues  with  which  thej'  are  painted. 
lieuiitrkable  mu.-^cular  developmeut  characterizes 
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all.  and  the  figures  and  faces  of  all  are  in  vigorous 
action  of  some  kind,  generally  grossly  exaggei^ 
ated. 

•■  For  the  second  time  I  noticed  the  singular 
i;iiiitr;Lst  biL'tween  tlie  liorriljle  or  iirotescjiie 
creations  of  Japanese  religious  fancy,  with  their 
contorted  figures  and  gaudy,  fiy-away  tags  of 
dress,  and  the  Oriental  calm  of  face,  figure,  and 
drapery  of  the  imported  Buddha,  the  creation  of 
the  religious  art  of  India.  The  teeth  of  aU  the 
Japanese  gods  in  this  temple  were  most  unpleas- 
antly conspicuous.  Some  idols  (such  as  the  farm- 
ers' and  sailors'  gods)  were  in  shrines,  and  there 
were  many  small  offerings  of  rice  and  sweet- 
meats before  them.  The  priests  sell  pieces  of 
paper  inscribed  with  the  names  of  these  divin- 
ities as  charms  against  shipwreck  and  failure  of 
the  rice  crops." 

A  project  to  establish  a  system  of  rapid  tran- 
sit in  this  city  was  indorsed  at  this  meeting, 
and  John  S.  Stevens,  John  Kisterbock  and 
J.  Stein  Thorn  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
operate  with  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise. 

The  delegates  and  alternates  to  the  Fifth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Builders,  to  be  held  at  New  York,  were  elected 
on  December  23,  1890,  as  follows :  Stacy 
Reeves,  John   S.  Stevens,  Charles  Gillingham,, 


Hart  and  Jobn  Kisr 
»:  Gen^  Wu^tm.  Franklin  M. 
Bk,  Dkril  A.  Wae^ffa.  Wtniatn  B.  Trrbe. 
I  X  VesTo-  Mad  IVia-  Graj.  aJtemoles. 
liB«-  goa^  bttd  and  uidifferent, 
[  beld  cm  December 
s  of  the  Opera- 
.  the  Buanl  of  Fire 
tmi  tke  Board  of  Building  Inspec- 
I  jKKlie^mtKL  TW  aaliject  was  tfaoroughlj 
'  Itill.  intended  as  a 
!  iar  afl  ffiirtine  laws  regulating  the 


ft  ^    H 


t  of  hiiMiin;.  I    in  Pfailadelplua,  t 


back  to  the  com- 


KT  iramam^  it  for  fttrtber  oonsidemtion. 
r*.rr  B^trves.  the  netrlv-elected  President  of 

^i:.L:.r.jr^.  rT'ejided  ov.?r  the  annual  meeting 
~  -'i-U3?7  tiT-  IJ-yl.  upon  which  occasion 
r  .■?  i-^_;i^i  ■;:■■  :•:•  join  the  Bourse  itbuiit 
:  eTV.T'T-i  :::  thi?  ciir.  The  reason  for  tliis 
^L  r.  w,ij  :hai  the  Exchange  owned  and  occu- 
j.  r  ::'.  i  inz  in  even"  war  suited  to  its 
.Lre::;rn:>.  and  one  which  was  a  source  of 
iiv.r  :■-  the  org;miz;ition. 

:■. -.v.Tiirjiicaiion  was  received  from  tlie 
.r„:::o?  of  Fifty  for  a  New  Philadelphia, 
:in;  :he  Exchange  to  co-operate  with  that 
,  :n  their  etforts  to  secure  needed  reforms. 


The  Labor  Committee  of  the  Exchange,  in  the* 
report  submitted  at  this  meeting,  recommended 
that  all  employers  and  employes  in  the  bnilding 
trades  should  meet  in  conference  at  least  once 
each  year,  at  which  time  an  agreement  should  be 
entered  into  governing  the  hours  and  wages  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Eight  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors 
were  filled  by  the  election  iA  George  Watson, 
Greorge  W.  Koydhouse,  John  Atkinson,  J.  Stein 
Thorn,  Fred.  F.  Myhlertz,  William  H.  Albertaon, 
Charles  G.  Wetter  and  Joseph  E.  Brown,  Mr- 
Brown  being  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  William  S-  McGinley,  deceased. 

On  February  9,  1891,  a  special  meeting  was 
held  to  consider  the  following  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  and  finally  approved  by 
Governor  Robert  E.  Pattison  on  June  8,  1891 : 

An    Act  Securing  the    Right   of    Subcon- 
tractobs    to    file    mechanics'    llens, 
AND    Preventing    Interference    with 
THIS  Right  by  Contracts. 
Section  1. — Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  no  con- 
tract  which  shall  hereafter  be  made  for  the 
erection  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  part,  of  a  new 
building  with  the  owner  of  the  lot  on  which  the 
same  shall  be  erected,  shall  operate  to  interfere 


the  T%ht  of  a  subcontractor 
«k»  Ail  dn  wodE  <jt  "  tall  furnish  materials 
wiitr  apwiMVt  vith  t)^  original  contractor  in 
tii  id  aaA  erectiao  ^  a  mechanic's  lien 
for  Ab  aao^it  wlui^  »luill  be  due  for  the  value 
of  «Mk  voiik  or  BSteruils  fumisheil.  unless  such 
MhooMliactor  •Jull  have  consented  in  writing 
to  he  Iwaad  br  the  pn>ri$ions  of  such  contract 
wvh  the  mraer  in  n-gard  to  the  filing  of  Hens. 
Vidknl  socfa  written  consent  of  the  subcon- 
iratctar  all  eootracts  between  the  original  con- 
tiaefcog  aad  Uie  owner  which  ^hnU  expressly  or 
iBpliedly  stipalate  that  no  ^uch  lien  shall  ))e 
filed  sfaall  be  in^^alid  as  against  the  right  of  such 
stlbecnmetoT  to  file  the  same. 

Section  2. — .VII  pereons  contracting  with  the 

w.i-.-r  ■  ■!  iip.'imtl  for  the  erection  or  const niftion 
.:  :h^-  whole  .t  -if  any  prt  of  a  new  building 
::-.en:--u    shall    U-   deemed   the    ageut    of   such 

w'.KT  in  ■'nlerinif  work  or  materials  in  and 
.iS'-,i:  >uch  erection  or  construction,  and  any 
iuKvuti-act'T  doing  such  work  or  funiisliiiig 
-.nil  niati'vials  shall  be  entitled  to  file  a  luf- 
ohauii--  >  lien  for  the  value  thereof  within  six 
mouths  from  the  time  the  said  work  was  com- 
jiWied  bv  Sixid  subcontractor,  notwithstanding 
anv  stipulations  to  the  contrary  in  the  contract 
)nnveen  the  owner  and  the  contractor,  unless 
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GEORGE  WATSON. 
Without  opposition,  and  wilh  Ihe  very  best  wishes  of  his 
fHends,  George  VValson.  a  carpenter,  was  elected  in  January, 
189I,  to  succeed  Stacy  Reeves  as  President  of  the  Master 
Builders'  Exchange,  Ijeing  the  fourth  called  upon  to  fill  that 
position.  He  was  born  October  21,  1836,  at  Buckingham,  Buelts 
county,  Pa.  When  four  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  this 
city,  where  he  was  educated  al  the  Friends'  school.  After  his 
school  days  he  served  live  years'  apprenticeship  with  his  brother, 
James  V.  Watson.  On  reaching  man's  estate,  he  was  admitted 
to  partnership,  the  firm  name  being  James  V.  Watson  &  Bro, 
This  partnership  continued  until  1857,  when  the  senior  member 
withdre«-.  In  1886  Mr.  Watson  admitted  his  son,  lleorge  J. 
Watson,  to  partnership,  the  name  of  the  firm  being  changed  to 
George  Watson  &  Son.  Mr.  Watson  enjoys  a  well-earned 
reputation  for  fair  dealing  and  integrity.  He  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  movement  to  estabhsh  mechanical  trade 
schools  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Master 
Builders'  Exchange,  and  much  credit  is  due  him  for  the  excel- 
lent results  already  achieved  by  that  institution.  In  addition 
to  this  he  is  prominently  identified  with  a  number  of  other 
educational  and  philanthropic  enterprises,  being  a  director  of 
the  Friends'  High  School  at  Fifteenth  and  Race  streets,  and  a 
director  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  on  which  Board  he  occupies 
the  imjjortant  position  of  Chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment, and  is  now  actively  engaged  with  his  colleagues  of 
thai  Committee  in  establishing  a  school  of  mechanical  trades 
in  connection  with  the  Refuge.  Of  financial  enterprises  he  is 
a  director  in  the  Lumbermen's  Insurance  Company,  and  aiso 
of  Ihe  Consolidation  National  Bank,  of  which  his  brother  and 
former  partner,  James  V.  W.itson,  is  President  and  George 
Watson  Acting- President,  in  the  absence  of  that  official. 
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such  stipulations  shall  have  been  consented  to  in 
writing  by  such  subcontractor. 

To  secure  the  passage  of  this  law  the  Master 
Builders'  Exchange  of  Philadelphia,  through  the 
Lejgislative  Committee,  of  which  Franklin  M. 
Harris  was  chairman,  forwarded  25,000  circu- 
lars to  builders  and  others  interested  in  the 
business  in  Pennsylvania,  calling  upon  them  to 
urge  their  representatives  in  the  legislature  to 
work  and  vote  for  the  bill.  So  effective  was 
this  work  that  only  one  dissenting  vote  was 
recorded  in  the  Lower  House,  and  the  Senate 
passed  it  unanimously. 

It  was  a  Philadelphian — John  S.  Stevens — 
who  nominated  Colonel  Richard  T.  Auchmuty, 
the  pioneer  of  trade  schools  in  America,  for 
honorary  membership  in  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Builders  at  the  second  day's  session  of 
the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  that  Association, 
at  New  York.  It  was  George  Watson,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  passed  unanimously.  During  the  succeed- 
ing sessio  zs  of  the  Convention  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Philadelphia  Exchange  were  heard 
in  support  of  arbitration  as  the  best  means  of 
settling  all  manner  of  labor  disputes ;  in  favor 
of  compelling  general  contractors,  owners  and 
architects  to  respect  the   rights  of  subcontrac- 


t  of  tfe  Maste-  Builders'  Ex- 
«f   ftilwfctjihii    pDJored    the   banquet 
yr^  B  kaatrflf  tfae  X«tk>nal  Association,  at 
■>  X«r  T--"-*-   on  the  evening  of 
rl2. 

is,  peiitaps,  better 
ui  any  other  build- 
■1$  »  A*  IniMd  Sutcs.  is  'reiy  large,  circular 
m  •hufi  ami  fce—titul  in  de  >ign.  The  decora- 
vio^  will  of  m  T«n-  superior  character,  and  the 
yawl  «Cbcx  va>  extremelv  beautiful.  Two 
:~-s  ::"  'S.-'xe?  whioh  encircle  the  room  were  al- 
:  -■  ":  \  \  '\iv.  '•■  crt,i:  rvmk~  of  6owersand  plants. 
:r  -  -  .  Ti:o::.t~,i  a  verv  etfective  ar- 
:  _-.--  .,:  :  .:  r.  -.i-.!^  .ind  plants  in  bloom. 
■  .  ■..:.>,  .  .  <^r:.:;.i  ■.'!  l\'liai:e.  among  which 
•■  ■:  :.■■, -^,-,  :^-.  ■  ,i  ^Tt-.K  iminher  of  small  elec- 
:  ._  .:-  V...  v.-, -.rr  '-,'\e>  were  tilled  with  a 
.:;■  .:  :.':^-.  \ ■:,'.:•.:<,  whose  artistic  grouping 
.-.•  :  ■',■,.■.-,  -•,-.:.  ;::.c  ■■in  in  strong  relief 
.._  .  ■..-:  ■-..  '.,;:,:  '  .i.  k_-rv.iiui  of  the  walls,  made 
.1  •-.  -■  ,.ivr..i:-.j  .,  ,::::-Li?T  to  tlie  decoration  of 
:  "v  .  IN.!-.  .1'..  i  i\impletely  destroyed  any 
S-,  ■      "..i:.         '      .lAV.i-is    that     might    otlierwise 


The  platform  upon  which  was  set  the  table 
at  which  the  speakers  of  the  evening  were 
seated  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
decoration ;  the  whole  front,  from  the  floor  to 
a  line  slightly  lower  than  the  edge  of  the  table, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  bank  of  roses  in 
full  bloom. 

The  banqueting  tables  were  placed  at  right 
angles  with  the  stage,  across  the  entire  extent 
of  the  vast  room.  Short  distances  apart  on  each 
table  were  placed  great  bouquets  of  cut  flowers, 
filling  the  air  with  fragrance.  Beside  each  plate 
was  placed  one  of  the  most  novel  and  appropri- 
ate souvenirs  of  the  occasion  that  could  have 
been  devised,  in  the  shape  of  a  menu  card,  fash- 
ioned in  terra-cotta  tile  of  most  delicate  work- 
manship and  unique  design,  bearing  the  menu 
in  raised  letters,  between  two  Ionic  pillars,  sup- 
porting a  straight  arch,  which  bore  the  words  : 
'*  Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Exchange  of  New 
York." 

The  music  for  the  occasion  was  furnished  by 
the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  which  was 
placed  in  an  elevated  position  directly  opposite 
the  platform  occupied  by  the  speakers. 

Everything  had  been  executed  with  such  taste 
that  the  room  presented  a  most  enchanting 
appearance,  and  the  dining  of  the  900  guests 


L.-. 


The  last  ooitne  saved,  Ta«t«Hlv  Ur. 
WnUam  C.  Smith  npped  for  at^oe  a^  aa- 
DOODced  the  fint  toast  as  folknra : 

Gestlekes  of  the  Xatiotai,  AasocuxHm 
OF  BriLDEBS : — Before  I  introdnee  to  jon  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  ivho  aie  to  Hj^ond  to 
oar  toasts  this  evening,  I  desie,  on  bdialf  of 
the  members  of  the  g»ieial  society  of  flw  Ma- 
chanics'  and  Traders*  Exdiangc  at  tlie  Gttj  of 
Xew  York,  to  exjwesB  to  jon  the  gialifieatiwn 
and  satisfaction  iJiat  we  hare  experieaMied  in 
being  honored  br  having  our  city  sdected  as 
the  place  for  holding  vour  i^fth  Annnal  Con- 
vention. [Applause.]  Perhaps  I  cannot  better 
describe  the  extent  of  the  industry  which  you 
represent  than  by  reference  to  its  geogra;ducal 
limits.  The  monetary'  interests  of  our  country 
gather  in  certain  great  fiwannia.!  centres;  oar 
maritime  and  mercantile  interests  are  attracted 
to  the  seaboard  and  our  water-ways;  otor  manu- 
facturing ami  ijiir  mining  industries  naturally  I 
locate  tliem-selves  in  Icjcalities  possessing  speciall 
]>hysical  advantages ;  even  that  great  rcprescof 
tative  of  our  nation's  strengtli.  agriciiltiire.  pre 
gresses  along  certain  welWefinwl  gi-ograpbicaj 
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sets  its  foot,  there  the  builder  goes  also.  [Ap- 
plause.] Crude  may  be  his  efforts  in  the  first 
instance,  but,  gentlemen,  he  goes  to  stay ;  his 
work  is  never  done ;  ever  increasing  and  im- 
proving his  opportunities  for  usefulness  as  the 
population  and  material  welfare  of  his  locality 
increases.  Your  field  of  operations,  gentlemen, 
is  only  confined  by  the  boundaries  of  your 
country.  May  those  operations  be  so  enduring 
that  they  may  inspire  in  you  and  in  our  country 
a  patriotism  worthy  of  the  noble  future  of  your 
industries  and  of  our  country.  [Applause.] 
I  propose  for  the  first  toast  this  evening  "Our 
Country — whether  bounded  by  the  St.  John's 
and  the  Sabine,  or  however  otherwise  bounded 
or  described,  and  be  the  measurements  more  or 
less — still  our  country,  to  be  cherished  in  all 
our  hearts,  to  be  defended  by  all  our  hands/' 
[Applause.]  Builders,  I  have  the  honor  to 
introduce  to  you  a  gentleman  whose  name  is 
a  household  word  throughout  this  great  land, 
our  first  citizen,  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland. 
[Great  applause.] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — When 
American  citizens  are  gathered  together  on  oc- 
casions like  this,  and  the  hour  of  feasting  is 
supplemented  by  toast  and  sentiment,  it  is  surely 
fitting  thaf  Our  Country ''  should  be  prominent 


-***' 


t  «ftirk  ckis  oecii|ne»  in 


I  tolhegovem- 

viiA  «•  tmm.    Omr  wt  domuD 

n^  hare  fon^t  for 

1  hmi  far  m  deindopmeiit 

pvvaKKBt.  toOr  was  fosb- 

I  kf  aai  §m  oar  pec^le,  and 

at  tbeir  l»eliest. 

.;     iii^  lkrd~  ks?  free  than  ours,  and 

~-  "  ">7-Lt->-  ■     --■■■"Amnients  fiirtlRT 

:_-  11  '•-.  l\-z    .-.■z.'-t  ■'..   niay   Uia^t    of 

■-:"■   :z    ■.    ?Tir.:    ■:'  :;:»:;ir.i!    |'vidt-  and 

_    .11    i?  -_-.rv-r^  ill  ::,-  s[>lt;iiilor  and 

..  -.  -i:- rxhi'-i:  thfir  snbmissiun  and 

.1.   .:.  „.-."■::  :-iI  re|i;ii>i  fi.r  oon:ititnied 

I'-.r   -':.-■   ■■n;b;i>ia?iii    which  warms 

-    .:  -;.-.-    iiL'-iuion  :<f    •Our  dnintry" 

•      .r  -^ui^  •■{  proprietary  and  iiidi- 

."..-    ::i    Ain-rican    institutions.      It    is 

\::':.  •.'.:■  -ervile  gratitude  ti»  any  ruler 

fi-e-doni    i.'eneniuslv   conceded   tu   us. 


nor  with  admiration  of  monarchical  pomp  and 
splendor.  The  words  ''Our  Country"  suggest 
to  us  not  only  a  broad  domain  which  is  ours, 
but  also  a  government  which  is  ours,  based  upon 
our  will,  protected  and  guarded  by  our  love  and 
affection,  vouchsafing  to  us  freedom  limited  only 
by  our  self-imposed  restraints,  and  securing  to 
us  as  our  right  absolute  and  impartial  justice. 
[Applause.] 

When  we  consider  the  extensive  growth  of 
our  country — its  cities  and  villages,  and  all  the 
physical  features  which  contribute  so  much  to 
give  to  it  a  foremost  place  in  the  civilization  of 
the  age — ^we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  the 
builders  of  our  land  have  had  much  to  do  with 
securing  for  us  the  commanding  position  we 
hold  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  said  that  all  the  nations  which  have 
ever  existed  have,  like  us,  been  largely  indebted 
for  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  which  they 
could  boast  to  those  belonging  to  the  vocation 
represented  in  this  assembly.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  find  a  complete  description  of  any  coun- 
try, ancient  or  modern,  which  does  not  mention 
the  size  and  character  of  its  buildings  and  its 
public  and  private  edifices. 

I  do  not  intend  to  do  injustice,  in  the  enthusi- 
asm   of  this   hour,  to   any   of   the   trades  and 


•■  aoB^  whicfa  have  contributed  to  make 
■■r  BnbT  and  other  countries  great.  But 
livSfc  ad  candor  exact  the  confession  that  the 
cUe£  anaumg  these  occupations  in  all  times  past 
hac  been  that  of  the  builder.  He  began  his 
VQffk  bi  the  early  dai"?  of  created  things,  and 
kas  bean  afcroad  acoooff  the  sons  of  men  ever 
vacs.  It  was  signalized  by 

a  taxiix  ich  not  another  craft 

«Ui  bouL  i  hardihood  to  deny 

that  the«  ark  was  the  turning 

point  in  the  t  per])etuation  of  the 

human  race.  '  work  in  that  eme^ 

gaaxx  saved  m  a  watery  grave ; 

and  if  we  suffer  iit  tlic  ii...ids  of  his  successors, 
in  these  iiio«iem  times,  we  should  allow  his  first 
- .  \  :  .^  ■.■'.t\id  U'luUy  in  his  l)ehalf .  [Laughter.] 
1:  \:-.  :i.o^'  d;tys  we  are  vexed  by  the  failure  of 
:.,;.■.■'.  UT  to  ol'?erve  plans  and  specifications, 
'.i!  -,:>  "v.iv  in  mind  lliat  in  liis  first  construction 
':n ,  :\^v:;:'.i:i:oly  lor  ns,  followed  them  implicitly. 
r:.i'  ^0;'iuT  w^\h1  was  turnbhed.  the  ark  was 
r.tvi-.td  witiiin  ^uid  without,  it  was  built  three 
:.-,,!;.i!vd  i;ii-ii<  long,  tifty  cubits  broad,  and 
:':l.i;\  ouMts  liiiili :  the  window  was  put  in,  the 
lio.-r  was  plaivd  in  tlie  .side,  and  it  had  a  lower, 
.1  -ii\Mhl  ;niil  ,t  tliinl  story.  If  we  are  noAV  and 
ilu'ii  i'i\Mnp!fd  almost  to  profanity  because  the 
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builder  has  not  completed  our  house  within  the 
time  agreed,  let  us  recall  with  gratitude  the  fact 
that  the  ark  was  fully  completed  and  finished  in  a 
good  and  workmanlike  manner  and  actually  oc- 
cupied seven  days  before  the  waters  of  the  flood 
were  upon  the  earth.  [Laughter.]  If  a  feeling 
like  paralysis  steals  over  us  when  a  long  account 
for  extra  work  is  placed  before  our  affrighted  eyes, 
let  us  be  reconciled  to  our  fate  by  the  thought 
that  there  was  no  charge  for  extra  work  in  the 
construction  of  the  ark,  and  that  the  human 
race  was  saved  without  that  exasperating  inci- 
dent.    [Laughter  and  applause.] 

We  sometimes  hear  things  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  convey  the  impression  that  there  is  an 
irrepressible  conflict  raging  between  our  builders 
and  the  rest  of  our  people.  If  any  such  thing 
exists  I  desire  to  suggest,  in  behalf  of  the 
builders,  that  it  may  to  a  great  extent  arise 
from  the  uncertainty  prevailing  among  em- 
ployers concerning  their  wants  and  what  they 
can  afford  to  have.  These  are  days  when  the 
free-born  and  ambitious  American  citizen  does 
not  like  to  be  outdone  by  his  neighbor  or  any- 
one else.  If,  as  a  result  of  this,  a  man  with 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  spend  for  a  home  is 
determined  to  have  one  as  good  and  as  extrava- 
gant as  that  of  another  man  who  has  twice  the 
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amount  to  invest  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
builder  certainly  ought  not  to  be  blamed  if  he 
fails  to  perform  that  miracle.  [Laughter.]  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me 
that  when  an  honest,  confiding  man  applies  to  a 
builder  for  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  construc- 
tion which  he  contemplates  he  ought  to  receive 
more  definite  and  trustworthy  figures  than  those 
frequently  submitted  to  him.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  however,  that  on  the  whole  the  relations 
of  th(3  Iniilder  with  his  fellow-men  have  been 
fairlv  amicable.  If  this  were  not  so,  and  if 
disjiutes  and  misunderstandings  were  ordinary 
incidents  (;f  building  contracts,  it  is  quite 
appai-ent  that  th(»  buildmgs  which  have  been 
put  up  iu  our  country  would  have  caused 
enough  of  (piarrels  not  only  to  endanger  our 
social  fabric.  l)ut  to  transfer  much  of  the  wealth 
now  iu  the  liands  of  builders  and  their  patrons 
to  the  }>oekets  of  tlie  members  of  that  peaceful 
and  honest  profession  to  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  l)t*loug.  [Laughter.]  Though  this  latter 
result  would  not  be  altogether  mournful,  the 
legal  i)rofessiou  are  so  patriotic  and  so  easily 
satisfied  that  I  am  quite  certam  they  are  con- 
tented with  existing  conditions. 

Tlie  National  Association  of  BufldefB  j^ves 
promise  in  its  declared  objects  and  pan 
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much  usefulness.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  relation  its  members  bear  to  vast  numbers 
of  our  wage  earners  furnishes  the  opportunity 
for  them  to  do  an  important  and  beneficent 
work  in  the  way  of  reconciling  differences 
between  employers  and  employes  and  averting 
unprofitable  and  exasperating  conflicts.  All 
must  commend  the  desire  of  the  organization 
for  the  adoption  of  effective  precautions  against 
accident  and  injury  to  employes  and  for  some 
provision  for  such  as  are  injured  or  incapaci- 
tated for  work.  And  all  our  people  ought 
especially  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  your  Asso- 
ciation to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  trade 
schools  for  the  education  and  improvement  of 
apprentices.  [Applause.]  Of  course,  no  one 
will  deny  tliat  a  workman  in  your  vocation  who 
labors  intelligently  and  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  underlying  reason  for  his  plan  of  work 
does  more  and  better  service  than  one  who  pur- 
sues his  round  of  daily  toil  unthinkingly  and 
as  a  mere  matter  of  routine  or  imitation. 
Herein  is  certainly  a  palpable  advantage  to  the 
workman,  to  the  builder  and  to  his  patron. 
But  the  value  of  a  trade-school  education  is  not 
thus  limited.  The  apprentice  not  only  becomes 
a  better  workman  by  means  of  the  education 
and  discipline  of  such  a  school,  but  that  very 
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»  tbe  things  which  give 

>  of  las  work  and  fit  hb 

!  his  hand,  be  abo  stim- 

■  «f  ikat  h^h  service  which 

dbaa*    (rf     kiu     as    a    citizen. 
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ri  afl  of  us  have  placed 
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:  .  .^:.  ::.r  b;:i3der>  of  the  liiited  States  may 
■:~"  '.  jriiii  jnd  beautiful  edifices  which  shall  be 
::.  ::  ".";r:;:j  of  their  skill  and  evidences  of  our 
:...:.  ■..'>  ■.■r_->?ivri:y.  their  work  is  not  well  done 
■_.  :  :..r:7  iuty  wholly  jierformed  unless,  in  pitr- 
?,-.ir.  V  :■■'  :heir  oontraot  of  citizenship,  they  join 
■.v:..  A.".  :':.o:r  lellow-cvHnit rymen  in  building  and 
:,:•.:>':. i;ij  in  Wautifnl  proportions  the  grandest 
.iv.  \  :n.,'Si  vx'Uimanding  of  all  earthly  structures 
— -Our  Country."     [Great  applause.] 
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The  last  speech  of  the  evening  was  that  of 
John  S.  Stevens,  of  Philadelphia,  who  said : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — I  feel 
greatly  honored  by  being  asked  to  respond  to 
the  toast  "Sister  Exchanges,"  although  I  do  not 
flatter  myself  enough  to  suppose  that  the  com- 
pliment was  intended  for  me,  but  rather  for  the 
Exchange  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
in  the  Convention.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe  what  my  idea  of  a  model  Builders' 
Exchange  is,  as  the  Convention  has  decided  to 
visit  a  neighboring  city  to-morrow  for  the 
inspection  of  one  which  has  partly  realized  my 
conception  of  such  an  institution,  and  you  will 
then  hear  a  brief  history  of  its  inception  and 
progress.  I  might  say  in  passing  that  all  honor 
is  due  to  our  Boston  brethren  for  their  valuable 
example,  and  the  Secretary  of  that  Association, 
our  own  honored  Sayward,  for  his  assistance 
and  advice  in  the  establishment  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Exchange.    [Applause.] 

All  associations  of  a  business  character  must 
have  for  their  main  object  features  of  a  mone- 
tary value  to  their  members,  whether  they 
come  in  the  shape  of  a  saving  of  valuable  time, 
the  opportunity  of  gaining  important  business 
information,  or  special  advantages  in  other 
forms,  yet  nevertheless  when  there  can  be  com- 
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Brother  Marc  Eidlitz  invited  us  to  take  our 
parting  dinner  with  them.  To  our  surprise  we 
found  a  regular  reception  inaugurated^  and 
there  were  present  not  only  members  of  the 
New  York  Exchange^  but  large  delegations  from 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  other  sister  Exchanges 
to  bid  us  Grodspeed  on  our  voyage. 

The  following  morning  we  found  on  our 
steamer  lovely  flowers  and  beautiful  gifts. 
Among  them  this  emblem  of  our  native  land 
(holding  up  a  small  American  flag),  [applause] 
with  a  request  that  we  should  carry  it  with  us 
in  our  travels.  Grentlemen,  shall  I  tell  you 
where  it  has  been  ? 

All  over  the  Continent  it  was  a  means  of 
recognition  by  our  fellow-countrymen,  and  it 
always  received  a  friendly  greeting.  I  remem- 
ber that  in  Paris,  on  July  4,  1889,  we  had  it 
with  us  when,  with  many  other  Americans,  we 
went  to  an  humble  and  retired  convent  in  the 
outskirts  of  that  city  to  decorate  the  grave  of 
Lafayette .     [Applause .  ] 

It  was  waved  on  top  of  the  great  Eiffel 
Tower,  as  also  on  top  of  the  Rigi,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Blanc,  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  and  in  the  deserted  streets  of  Pompeii ; 
in  Sicily  at  the  base  of  Mount  Etna.  On  enter- 
ing the  port  of  Valletta,  in  Malta,  we  noticed 


f  fnxn  the  foretop  of 
fia^.  which  Wits 
bart  Mil  only  b^  the  crew  of 
,  W  tW  jolly  tan  of  a  British 
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r<zxi=ar  of  Fnnoe.  and  other  flags  carried  by 

:i~  I>i*^>jTa5  -MIT  steamer  passed.     In  Nubia, 
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-----T-    V.-.    :he    Nile,  the   flag   fluttered    in    the 

r-rz-r  -.  >.■  ili^'  .«    Ismalia.  on  the  Suez  Caual. 

.:. :    i-    P.r;    Said,    through    Palestine  and    at 

I' .v..,i?-:,:?,  :n  Orte\>i-  and  Russia,  through  Rou- 

:../iv.:.i.  Srr\"ia  :uid  up  the  Danube. 

WLi.e  in  the  latter  countries  Mrs.  Stevens 
:  „■.•.  i  a  new  use  for  this  flag.  We  had  been 
~--.  ■-tniiil  lo  much  trouble  by  customs  officials 
!i;iuniai:ing  through  our  trunk,  so  she  conceived 
■\w   idea  of  spreading  the  flag  on  the  to])  tra}'. 


and  it  worked  like  a  charm.  A  gruff  and  grum- 
looking  ofl&cer  would  demand  our  keys,  and  on 
opening  the  lid  we  would  see  a  pleasant  smile 
come  over  his  countenance,  the  lid  was  closed, 
the  cabalistic  chalk  marks  made,  and  our  keys 
returned  with  a  bow.  We  tried  that  same  game 
on  our  arrival  in  New  York,  but  it  did  not  work 
worth  a  cent.     [Laughter.] 

I  see  at  the  table  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
sented me  with  this  flag,  and  I  shall  treasure  it 
in  kindly  remembrance  of  him.  So  much, 
brethren,  for  the  social  relations  as  exemplified 
by  our  Sister  Exchanges.  Not  only  in  our  land 
but  in  England,  I  have  been  welcomed  by  the 
oflElcers  and  members  of  the  Builders'  Associa- 
tions, and  received  many  valuable  business  and 
social  attentions.  This  National  Association 
has  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  the 
"  Sister  Exchanges ;"  they  have  been  to  Chicago, 
to  Cincinnati,  to  Philadelphia,  to  St.  Paul,  and 
are  now  in  New  York. 

Brethren  of  the  National  Association,  how  do 
you  like  us  "  Sister  Exchanges" ?  But  wait  till 
you  go  to  Cleveland,  to  St.  Louis,  and  later  on 
to  Boston,  then  surely  you  will,  in  the  language 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  when  she  visited  King 
Solomon,  say  "  The  half  has  not  been  told  us." 
[Applause.] 
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C  Friday,  February  13,  over  600  membersof 
ihe  National  Association  of  Builders  and  their 
friends  assembled  at  the  Building  Trades'  Club, 
No.  20  East  Twenty-first  Street.  New  York,  and 
there  received  tickets  for  FhiladelphJa  and 
return.  A  special  train  had  been  provided  for 
the  party  which  left  Jersey  City  at  l.lo  P.  M., 
arriving  in  Philadelph  at  3.35  P.  M.  They 
had  come  to   inspect  local  Exchange,  the 

Exhibition  Department  and  the  Mechanical 
Trade  School.  A  spl  ndid  Itinclieon  was 
awaiting  the  hungry  travelers  at  St.  George's 
Hall,  Thirteenth  and  Arch  Streets.  Luncheon 
over,  the  visitors  went  dii-ect  to  the  local  Ex- 
change, where  President  John  J.  Tucker,  of  the 
National  Association,  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  saying :  In  accordance  with  the  reso- 
lutions passed  at  tlie  last  session,  we  are  cou- 
veued  liere  to-day  to  examine  the  work  dont;  l»y 
uuij  of  our  filial  bodies.  I  will  first  ask  yuur 
attention  to  a  few  words  from  Mr.  George 
Watson.  President  of  the  Builders'  Exchange  of 
Pliiladelphia. 

Mk.  Watsox  :  Guutlemen  of  the  National 
Association  of  Builders,  I  welcome  you  to 
our  home.  We,  belonging  to  the  Philadelphia 
Exi^Iiange.  feol  very  highly  complimented  that 
yoii  should  come  froui  New  York  City  here  to- 
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day,  and  we  want  you  to  look  at  our  Exchange, 
to  view  its  many  appointments  as  a  model. 
We  are  too  modest  ourselves  to  think  that  we 
are  better  than  anybody  else.  We  have  only 
commenced  in  earnest,  and  have  pushed  the 
matter  forward  with  that  zeal  which  always 
brings  success.  We  have  done  no  more  than 
any  Exchange  in  the  United  States  can  do  if 
it  will  put  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  act 
with  zeal  and  earnestness.  [Applause.]  We 
have  an  exhibit  of  building  material  which  I 
am  proud  to  say,  as  a  member  of  the  Builders' 
Exchange  of  Philadelphia,  is  equal  to  any  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  trade  school  of 
which  you  have  heard  me  speak,  but  I  am  afraid 
when  you  see  it  you  will  be  disappointed.  We 
have  commenced  it  in  earnest,  and  hope  in  a 
few  years  it  will  grow  as  large  as  Colonel  Aucli- 
muty's  in  New  York,  and  I  hope  as  successful. 
Gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  that  the  members  of 
the  Philadelphia  Exchange  feel  highly  honored 
by  your  visit  to  this  city,  and  would  like  to  have 
you  make  this  your  home  while  you  are  here. 
I  won't  detain  you  fiuther,  but  will  introduce 
Mr.  Charles  Gillingham,  the  chairman  of  the 
Reception  Committee,  who  will  give  you  some 
account  of  our  organization  and  its  work. 

Mr.    Gillingham    reviewed,    at    considerable 
length,  the  progress  of  the  Exchange,  and  did 


it  so  ¥11  that  it  was  unanimously  agi-eed  to 
publish  his  paper  as  a  part  of  the  proceedbigs 
of  the  Xatiooal  Cooveutiou. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Gillinghain's  address 
Secretai^'  Sairward  was  called  to  the  chair  and 
in  accepting  the  post,  Mr.  Sayward  said  : 

Returning  from  my  long  tour  last  fall  I 
stopped  for  a  few  hot  in  the  good  city  of 
I%iladelphia,    and   w  examining    this    Ex- 

change building,  with  it  splendid  exhibit  and 
tra4le  school,  it  occurre  o  me  with  peculiar 
fon.'e  that  in  no  way  co  1  the  National  Asso- 
ciaiion  so  well  show  to  the  delegates  who  would 
soon  assemble  in  Convention  what  is  possible  in 
the  way  i  >f  a  Builders'  Excbange  than  by  coin- 
iiiiT  lifiv  to  Philadelphia.  I  had  been  for  five 
wrrk-  \i^itiiix:  cities  all  the  way  from  Syraciiw. 
N.  v..  a~  t\ii-  \vi>:?t  as  Denver.  Cn]..  aud  auiung 
..!h,T  tliiti--  riiat  I  tn]d  the  Exclianges  in  the 
.Wiu-d  was  that  tlii-v  uii;zlit  to  have  hiiilJ- 
■  own  :  that  they  ought  to  have  Ex- 
lilislied  u|hiii  a  better  prini-iple  than 
thi'iu  soeUK'd  to  coniju-eliend.  In  many 
ii\'\  {'•  tell  them  tliat  their  Exchanges  or 
Mil.,  wore  really  of  little  value,  and  that 
IS  nmoli  for  them  to  leani,  I  did  the 
mill  i«  >hi'w  them  what  an  Exchange 
•V :  what   it   might  be  in  all  its  i>art.s; 
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CHARLES  GILLINGHAM. 

Charles  Gillingham,  the  present  Third  Vice-President  of  the 
Master  Builders*  Exchange,  comes  of  the  good  old  Friends* 
stock  of  that  name,  so  well  known  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
first  saw  the  light,  August  i8,  1849.  His  parents  are  Samuel 
and  Hannah  I.  Gillingham,  both  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
5>odety  of  Friends.  Charles  was  educated  in  the  Friends* 
Central  School,  at  Fifteenth  and  Race  streets,  under  Aaron 
B.  Ivins.  When  his  schooling  was  finished  he  was  placed 
with  Joseph  H.  Collins,  to  learn  the  lumber  business.  He 
afterwards  entered  the  employ  of  Mahlon  Fulton,  and  later  he 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Mahlon  Fulton  &  Co.,  man- 
ufacturers of  wood  work,  who  have  been  members  of  the  Ex- 
change since  the  early  days  of  its  organization.  Mr.  Gilling- 
ham has  taken  an  active  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to 
the  Exchange  and  served  on  the  first  Hoard  of  Directors,  of 
which  body  he  is  still  a  member. 

Among  the  many  good  offices  he  has  done  for  the  Exchange, 
the  one  which  receives  the  highest  commendation  is  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Exhibition  Department.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  having  that  department  in  charge,  and  to  him  in  a 
great  measure  is  due  the  success  attending  the  venture. 

This  department  of  the  Exchange  not  only  interests  the  build- 
ing fraternity  of  the  whole  country,  but  is  also  visited  every  day 
by  hosts  of  sightseers. 


what  it  might  do  in  every  department  if  it  were 
fully  developed;  but  I  knew  well  enough  that 
no  language  I  could  use  woidd  make  half  the 
impression  that  a  single  visit  of  a  few  hours  to 
a  well-developed  Exchange  would  make.  So 
upon  my  return  through  New  York  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  listened  to  my  request,  and  voted 
to  ask  the  Philadelphia  Exchange  to  permit  us 
to  make  this  visit.  I  think  all  of  you  will  say 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  do.  [Applause.] 
I  think  those  of  you  who  have  been  to-day  for 
the  first  time  inside  a  building  owned  by  a 
Builders'  Exchange  will  acknowledge  that  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  possess.  Those  who  have  to- 
day for  the  first  time  seen  a  building  exhibit 
(which  I  am  very  glad  to  say  to  modest  Presi- 
dent Watson  is  not  only  the  equal  of  any  build- 
ing exhibit  in  this  country,  but  is  a  better 
building  exhibit  than  you  will  find  upon  the 
globe)  will  say  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have. 
And  1  think  all  of  you  who  are  here,  whether 
you  be  those  who  are  members  of  old-established 
Exchanges  or  of  new  ones,  or  of  those  who 
haven't  come  anywhere  within  sight  of  your 
desires,  will  say  that  here  is  a  wonder — an  Ex- 
change which,  chartered  in  February,  1887, 
presents  to-day  the  magnificent  result  which 
you  see  before  you. 
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:!iev  THINK  there  isn't  anj-thing  the  matter 
1  her.  But  those  of  us  who  go  there  and 
;u  her  in    comparison  with  other  cities  see 
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that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement ; 
and  one  of  the  things  that  Chicago  needs  to 
improve  in  about  as  much  as  anything  I  know 
of  is  in  the  establishment  of  a  Builders'  Ex- 
change, in  a  building  of  its  own,  that  shall  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  other  of  the  magnifi- 
cent  enterprises  of  that  splendid  city.  I 
think  that  the  Chicago  people  who  have  been 
here  to-day  will  not  let  this  seed  fall  fruitless  on 
the  ground.  What  is  the  matter  with  all  these 
other  cities  that  they  do  not  do  as  Philadelphia 
has  done  ?  We  know  well  enough  that  some  of 
these  cities  have  taken  up  the  scheme  and  are 
enlarging  upon  it,  to  the  credit  of  the  builders 
in  those  cities.  Washington  already  has  her 
six-story  building  up  almost  ready  to  roof,  and 
her  Builders'  Exchange  started  less  than  three 
years  ago.  [Applause.]  Many  of  you  are 
representatives  of  bodies  that  have  been  in  ex- 
istence many  years.  Are  you  going  to  let  your 
younger  brothers  outstrip  you  ?  Start  in  with 
the  ideas  that  you  get  here  to-day,  and  let  us 
see  in  every  city  of  any  reasonable  size  build- 
ings owned  by  the  builders  and  run  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  highest  advantage  out  of 
them  for  the  uplifting  of  the  building  fraternity. 
You  have  been  shown  the  financial  side  of 
this  matter  here  to-day,  and  that  is  in  itself  en- 
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':■-!-  -^    .~.:  "rr.rL-^r?  i=  the  City  of  Brotherly 

'.      :.  1  -  i-_--v:".ei  lurrt-  :■£  :he  s-ujip^^tions  of 

y.T  .:_L  A?--~>;L-.::;:i  :han  any  other  of  the 

~':'i.-^i.      W^    -.>■  "iX'siui:  now   anxiously 

:  ■-    ?..'vjii;r^,  ::r  I  h,ive  l>een  told  during 

-     -        zt::*:.?.  rv   the   e^oreiary  of  that   Ex- 

-  ~-  :_..-    ■j.r-"  ':..5ve  ?e\uivd  a  piece  of  land 

-  r  ■/.•.;  ;:*  .i':-.v.:  ^'■i.'.OiKi,  in  a  very  fine 
'  ■-.:;::..  ~.,rr^  :a:?y  p'ropose  to  put  up  a  valu- 

'.r  --.--.'^--z-  And  in  other  cities  the  builders 
,\--.  .:■  <::.j:  .\r  ■■,;:id  to  see  what  they  can  do  iu 
:.  r  <i-.v.r  iir:^;::  -n     You  will  see  here  what  ha.s 
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been  accomplished  by  this  Association,  and  I 
trust  it  will  be  a  stimulus  to  you  all.  It  is  only 
possible  for  us  to  spend  a  few  hours  here,  but 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Trade-School  Department  and  seeing  the  boys  at 
work.  There  you  will  feel,  I  am  sure,  as  much 
inspired  as  you  were  by  your  visit  to  Colonel 
Auchmuty's  school ;  and  perhaps  encouraged  in 
another  way,  for  here  is  an  association  of  build- 
ers doing  this  work  and  not  leaving  it  wholly 
to  a  philanthropist  outside  of  the  building  pro- 
fession. We  want  to  bring  out  the  philanthro- 
pists in  our  midst,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
builders  who  will  have  money  to  give  who  could 
not  give  it  half  so  advantageously  to  any  other 
enterprise  as  toward  an  enterprise  which  helps 
to  educate  men  and  boys  to  know  the  trade 
more  thoroughly,  and  which  will  be  free  from 
many  of  the  dangers  which  surround  the  old 
system. 

This  LS  one  of  the  lessons  which  you  must 
take  away  from  here,  and  while  I  am  grateful 
to  this  Exchange  for  placing  my  picture  upon 
the  wall,  I  could  almost  say  that  I  wish  they 
had  spent  the  money  that  they  have  put  into 
that  portrait  to  put  another  boy  at  work.  I 
have  no  particular  desire  to  hang  upon  the  walls 
of  history  in  any  such  fashion   as   this,  but   I 
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would  like  to  be  remembered  bj  and  by  as  one 
who  has  helped  along  the  trade-school  idea. 
[Applause.]  There  are  a  few  whom  I  desire  to 
call  to  this  platform  to  tell  you  what  they  think 
of  this  Exchange  Building,  now  that  they  have 
seen  it.  Some  of  them  are  men  whom  I  have 
been  talking  to  about  this  Exchange  and  this 
work  for  some  time,  and  I  think  there  is  no 
better  wav  for  me  to  select  than  to  take  the 
various  officers  who  have  presided  over  this 
National  Association  during  the  five  years  of  its 
existence ;  and  I  will  first  ask  Mr.  Greorge  C. 
trussing,  of  Chicago,  to  come  to  this  platform 
and  tell  us  what  he  thinks  about  it. 

Mk.  Pkussing:  Mr.  President  and  gentle- 
men:— I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  afforded  me 
to  voicci  my  satisfaction  at  being  able  to  see 
tlie  best  home  for  builders  in  the  country.  The 
last  time  I  was  in  Philadelphia  this  lot  had 
be<.'n  secured  with  an  old  building  upon  it,  the 
back  of  the  lot  being  entirely  bare.  To-day  I 
am  j)leased  to  acknowledge  that  it  far  surpasses 
all  descriptions  I  had  heard  of  what  you  had 
(lone.  I  did  not  come  here  prepared  to  make  a 
sp(»ec;li.  This  is  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Association.  The  Executive  Committee  has 
asked  us  to  come  and  meet  in  Philadelphia^  and 
1  ti-ust  that  I  am  expressing  the  sat'"'"'*'"""  '^^ 
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all  the  members  of  the  Convention  and  the 
visitors  in  indorsing  that  action  and  thanking 
them  for  it.  As  an  object  lesson  its  value  can- 
not be  overestimated.  Therefore,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  move  that  the  thanks  of  the 
National  Association  of  Builders  be  extended  to 
the  Builders'  Exchange  of  Philadelphia  for  their 
ready  acceptance  of  the  proposal  of  a  visit  to 
their  Exchange,  and  for  the  hospitable  manner 
in  which  they  have  received  and  entertained 
the  delegates ;  also  that  the  thanks  of  the 
National  Association  be  given  to  the  Builders' 
Exchange  of  Philadelphia  for  the  demonstration 
they  have  given  of  what  an  Exchange  can 
accomplish,  which  is  a  wonderful  object  lesson 
to  all  the  filial  bodies  here  represented. 

Secretary  Sayward  :  I  will  now  call  to 
the  platform  as  the  next  speaker  John  S. 
Stevens,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Stevens  :  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen : 
— I  have  talked  enough  to  you,  I  think,  although 
not  quite  as  much  as  Brother  Sayward  has.  I 
can  only  reiterate  the  words  of  our  President 
and  the  words  of  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee in  their  addresses,  when  they  said  that 
they  gladly  welcomed  you  here  and  were  glad  to 
have  you  look  upon  what  has  been  accom- 
plished  by    the    members    of    this    Exchange 


;  ihe  Aon  time  that  we  have  been  in 
A  gimilT  undertaking  to  this,  gen- 
>  hard  work  for  some  of  you.  as 
B  of  «9  ksow.  Work  of  this  kind  does  not 
udL  lliere  needs  to  be.  as  we  have  had  in 
BBAMBge.  men  whose  hearts  are  in  the 
k  aad  who  are  self-sacrificing  enough  to  give 
r  bnm^rork  and  the  work  of  their  hands 
aoae  of  the  money  from  their  pockets  tv 
1  tbe  good,  not  only  for  themselves. 
Wl  ior  tke  brothers  of  the  craft  that  are  around 
.  wbum  tbey  have  learned  to  love  and  re- 
AH  that  I  can  say  about  this  has  been 
I  moA  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  pre- 
me  that  I  will  not  occupy  your  time. 
Ri-  Tiben*  U  one  remark  that  the  Secretary  of 
■J-  Ni;:,  iiuil  Association  made  that  I  do  wish  U> 
■:•  v-v_-ec:  uivn.  He  said  that  he  would  ratlier 
";  .  ■  T  :i.-e  m.^ney  that  was  spent  for  his  pictui"e 
-:\;.ie:il--;  t-T  :he  education  of  another  boy  in  our 
:rv,l-,  s:r.x^'..  Brother  SavTvard,  we  haven't  room 
:  -  -.r.other.  Our  school  is  filled  to  overfiow- 
iv.C.  ->:'.i  :t  is  already  said  that  we  maj-  have  to 
iTw:  .i  building  in  another  locality  for  our  tnide 
s.':i  \'t.  We  started  the  schools  as  an  experi- 
■.-.•.vii:.  and  they  have  proved  such  a  success  that 
wo  have  had  applications  in  se\'eral  of  the 
doivmments  that  we  could  not  accommodate. 
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But,  gentlemen,  that  picture  is  there  for  another 
purpose  and  for  another  reason.  It  is  there  as 
an  inspiration  to  the  members  of  this  Exchange, 
because  to  Brother  Sayward  and  his  efforts  and 
the  enthusiasm  that  he  was  able  to  give  unto  us 
are  due  these  results,  and  we  are  teaching  our 
boys  to  honor  and  revere  him  as  much  as  we  do. 
We  intend  that  his  name  shall  be  a  household 
word  among  them,  and  that  they  shall  know  he 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  and  the  good  that  may  result 
from  our  efforts  here.  Now,  I  am  sure  you  will 
excuse  me  and  not  ask  me  to  say  anything  more 
on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Sayward  then  called  upon  President 
Tucker  to  give  his  impressions  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Exchange. 

President  Tucker  :  Gentlemen  : — As  I  have 
been  talking  for  a  week  past  to  most  of  you  I 
shall  not  detain  you  with  any  long  remarks. 
We,  in  New  York,  have  had  an  Exchange  for, 
perhaps,  forty  years,  yet  it  has  been  one  in 
name  more  than  for  any  benefit  that  we  might 
derive  from  it.  For  a  number  of  years  it  has 
been  my  wish  that  we  might  see  that  Exchange 
rejuvenated,  enlarged  and  made  what  I  have 
thought  an  Exchange  should  be.  I  think  our 
people  are  becoming  educated  to  the  fact  that 
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still  exist,  and  there  stones  fifteen  feet  square 
upon  the  edge  and  sixty  feet  long  that  have 
been  elevated  to  the  height  of  150  feet  still 
stand  in  their  Oriental  grandeur  after  many 
centuries  have  rolled  away.  I  say  to  you 
builders  that  you  represent  the  civilization  of 
this  country  ;  I  say  to  you  that  you  represent  in 
art  and  in  science  and  in  the  application  of  the 
same  that  which  will  endure,  when  the  laws  and 
the  institutions  of  this  country  shall  have  passed 
away,  for  a  thousand  years.  Your  work  reflects 
the  beautiful,  the  aesthetic.  The  monuments 
which  you  rear  to-day  are  monuments  of  immor- 
tality.    [Applause.] 

I  have  the  honor  of  representing,  as  its  presi- 
dent, the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  I  beg  to  express  the  thought  that 
the  work  of  the  public-school  system  in  this 
country  is  not  to  teach  so  many  square  yards  of 
grammar,  so  many  cubic  feet  of  arithmetic,  the 
extraction  of  various  kinds  of  roots,  or  so  much 
of  English  literature.  These  are  incidental  mat- 
ters, and  are  necessary  as  the  implements  to  be 
used  for  the  attainment  of  the  higher  end.  We 
all  know  that  the  government  of  the  people  and 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people  that  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth  is  the  government  that 
must  be  founded  upon  intelligence  ;  and  since 


ii  ii  aa,  Aoe  things  are  essential.  But  the 
•■  ^kas  id  the  public-school  system  through 
a4  «C  4e  Sl*le»  «ad  Temtories  of  tbU  Union  b 
«»  to  «4mte  our  bor^  and  girls  that  we  lain. 
bad  sk^  back  to  the  government,  to  the 
£ta«e.  ■»  Mcierr  aad  say :  '''  Take  these  that 
to  as  and  weave  them  iiitu 
1  bbric  of  ours ;  take  them 
mt  «■  hate  gtTvn  them  to  you,  the  material  for 
I  citizens-"  [Applause.]  And 
4aae  we  have  builded  monumenls 
ig  than  brass. 

■ht  to  be  established  all  over  this 
1  especially  in  the  large  cities. 
Ltakii^  the  child  at  four  .ind  a 
hkd  «■  fiTif  Tvars  of  age.  will  place  it  in  the 
:-.-:  k::-.itr-^,»r:<ri;  that  the  Stale  can  produce. 
-.::.  irr  :::^  b-^:  of  kiiulergart^^n  instructors,  and 
^-•^y  '■'  "hen:-  ;iu:il  it  is  able  to  enter  the  pri- 
r.  iry  dep;\nmem,  and  teaoli  tlie  child  to  see  witli 
-.!?  eyes,  to  hear  with  its  ears  and  to  work  with 
i:.>  hands  ;  and,  as  God  has  given  it  the  capabil- 
ities, s^--  to  develop  these  that  it  may  live  in 
i::ii?v^n  and  harmony  with  nature  roundabout  it. 
In  the  city  of  Xew  York  we  have  established 
:\venty-nine  manual  training  scliools  in  connec- 
::o»  with  our  department  of  public  instruction. 
and  they  have  had  these  for  three  years  in  our 
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city  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. It  is  not  the  object  of  these  schools  to 
teach  the  boys  trades.  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
confound  the  work  of  the  manual  training 
school  with  the  work  of  a  trade  school.  It 
has  not  that  object  in  view,  but  it  is  to  teach 
the  boys  and  girls  the  elements  which  they  can 
use  when  they  go  into  active  life.  If  they 
desire  to  become  mechanics,  if  they  desire  to 
follow  the  profession  of  architecture  or  of  kin- 
dred professions,  it  is  to  teach  them  to  use  the 
tools — woodwork  in  some  of  its  branches,  me- 
chanical and  technical  drawing — to  give  them 
the  tools  which  they  can  use  if  they  desu-e  to 
pursue  a  trade  or  calling.  But  we  do  not  pre- 
tend that  these  things  shall  take  the  place  of 
trade  schools,  and  they  do  not.  We  aim  to 
develop  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  our 
children,  so  that  when  they  leave  the  public 
schools  they  will  have  a  sure  and  a  lasting  foun- 
dation upon  whicli  to  build. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  public  education  in 
this  country  has  achieved  such  wonderful  results 
as  have  been  derived  from  these  manual  train- 
ing schools  during  the  three  or  four  years  in 
which  they  have  been  in  existence.  In  the  very 
poorest  ward  of  New  York  we  have  clothed 
with  beauty,  I  may  say,  the  elementary  instruc- 


vhich  was  before 
to  them  a  thing 
to  do  an  that  we  can 


^  I J^  ksnilf  in  sympathy  with 
Iwdl  BOt  be  with  you  to-day 
MHUwat  tJfewi  tfatt  the  gnat  middle  cLisses 
ttmm^g^tUj  wtn  tht  bone  and  the  sinew  of 
Ais  MiHB.  I  befien  that  the  prosperity  of 
I  apoo  the  middle  class  to 
We  ksow  that  there  are 
mes  whom  God  has  uut 
I  wtt  woildi,  we  know  that  the,^'  will  go 
IB  fiamcr  cweepcng  the  streets  aud  grinding 
:-m  Jiy  by  day  the  bread  of  poverty-  Then 
T-rrv  :>  :be  ari«tocracy  of  wealth,  people  who 
;:^.  ■-.  n:  wiih  z>:>Men  spoons  in  their  moutlis, 
■■"•:,  r, "  .i'/D^  in  iheir  magniticent  equipages 
■  .■!  iiilic-.i  ex:>?riorr,  people  who  depend  iijwii 
":.e;r  ■ve.i'.th.  and  that  alone,  cradled  in  luxury 
— •l:.-^^  people  are  the  extremes  in  a  great 
■:-  v.:i:ry  like  ours.  But  there  is  the  salt  of  tlie 
-.irli.  ihe  bone  and  the  sinew  of  society,  by 
wiiicli  this  government  is  run  to-day  and  by 
uiiich  it  is  maintained,  and  for  which  it  exists 
panlv  and  largely,  namely,  the  great  middle 
classes,  represented  by  the  mechanics  and  tiie 
inulesmen   here  assembled.     It  is  these  people 
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that  preserved  America  in  her  days  of  darkness. 
They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  we 
are  to  be  by  them  salted  and  preserved.  It  is 
these  people  that  constitute  the  class  to  which 
you  and  I  belong ;  and  I  say  that  as  between 
the  two  extremes  we  ought  to  be  happy  because 
we  are  members  of  that  class. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you 
for  your  courtesy  and  attention. 

Secretary  Sayward:  You  see,  my  friends, 
that  the  course  we  take  is  approved  by  those 
who  look  upon  us  from  the  outside.  Although 
we  have  but  a  few  moments  left,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  calling  upon  one  other  gentleman. 
I  will  now  introduce  to  you  Mr.  George 
Debevoise,  of  New  York,  the  superintendent 
of  the  school  buildings  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Debevoise  :  The  exhibits  made  here 
must  naturally  appeal  to  me  as  a  mechanic, 
having  gone  through  the  various  steps  of  ap- 
prentice, journeyman,  subforeman,  foreman  and 
employer,  and  I  can  see  every  reason  why  a  simi- 
lar institution  in  New  York  City  should  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  very  best  results.  I  should  like 
to  have  occasion  to  visit  it  myself  oftentimes, 
because  from  the  nature  of  my  work  I  require 
condensed  information,  and  certainly  an  exhibit 
like    this   gives   that  opportimity  for  compact 


r  joD  sone  of  tbo 

in  Sew  York.  I 

!■««  185  ■eparaic  adiool 

mc  are  bdv  tlntteeD  new 

I  Ae  nil  wmll  pl&stenng 
ifcM  m  *e  sAbiI  %idbp  ol  dw  (^  of  New 
T^^MMto  ■»  HWTjMO  «qwu«  Tards.  The 
^■■iBK  ^  «^  Waad  h>«  stated  to  \tm  ^me 

facto  a  i^pMl  to  As  ■■■■■1  traiuii^  pursued 

m  Sev  T«k  Q^  h^  9)*"S  ii>^'  ^^  details 

vUlbhsAl  ■■«  give  TOO.  I  «iU   far  that  ne 

bvK'Bd*  kns*  talBVJ  tisining  schools  cai^ 

pnMis  ftada  ittad  19  vith  complete  khs  of 

Vir*4,  -o  ikaB  a  boT  can  get  the  bandling  of  the 

■:  ■  ■">  -■:  i   .icr:AmiT,  so  far  as  the  limit  of  our 

-    .     .     -..:.- J    ^;i.>;:>   wiH   ivrmit  :    l.m    h,- 

■-     :■-.-„  ..  :r.v::ii>e  in  :he  hiindliiiL.'- <.if  x<-<.<h 

.:    ■:,-    -__.ir_.i^:':i^ii:   -l   nuueria!    wbicli  lits 

.■     .     ■  --.'.  whr:i  he   Irav^,^   the   schoMl  tu  g.. 

-     -  .:  -r-.-T   -:;-..'.>I  Aiid  >:ill  further  lit  himself 

.-    ,    ...  ■ '..^:.'.<: :  aii'.i   viie  great    i-e*nlt  is  tu  (!>■- 

.:.-.  ",i:' :.:  :ii-.<hanical   al'ilitv    that    there 

■  !:. -i.v  "■-.}■. and  that  latent  ability  must  ul' 

:,■■  -.->■-:■.  '■--  •ievek'i^Hi  t>efore  he  makes  a  choice 

:.:?  ;•?::;  n   in   life.     That  pi.'sition  in  life  I 

^•l;.  w  ;;;  .i  lariTt-  number  of  instances  is  already 

\>-;L:-eri — th-.-  t>ovs  will  be  mechanics.     And  nie- 
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chanics'  wives  are  also  furnished,  as  well  as 
wives  for  others,  through  these  manual  training 
schools.  The  girls  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  are  taught  to  cook,  and  they  can  now  bake 
a  biscuit  that  you  can  eat  without  danger  of 
breaking  your  teeth,  and  they  are  taught  to  cook 
rice  and  to  prepare  a  good  cup  of  coffee,  and  the 
result  now  is  that  the  teachers  depend  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  product  of  these  manual  train- 
ing-school kitchens,  thereby  giving  evidence  of 
a  most  careful  teaching,  because  teachers  are 
somewhat  critical  as  a  rule.  Gentlemen,  I  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  this  subject.     [Applause.] 

President  Tucker:  In  closing  these  exer- 
cises, I  feel  that  I  must  say  on  behalf  of  the 
gentlemen  from  abroad  who  have  come  here, 
that  I  only  voice  the  sentiment  felt  and  desired 
to  be  expressed  by  each  of  you,  I  know,  that  we 
are  in  duty  bound  to  return  our  most  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  Philadelphia  Exchange  for  this 
visit  and  for  the  inspiration  that  I  believe  we 
will  all  receive  and  carry  home  with  us. 

After  inspecting  the  home  of  the  Philadelphia 
Exchange  the  party  made  its  way  to  the  Broad 
Street  Station,  and  left  on  a  special  train  at  9 
o'clock,  reaching  New  York  about  11.30  P.  M. 


24  it  waa  decided  to  enlarge  the 
Vf  adfing  maoOxT  stoir,  to  be  used 


off  the  first  term  of  the 
Ihadr  SAocH  were  held  at  the  Ex- 
16. 

on  September  1  under 

Orer  125  applications 

.  and  in  several 

le  to  accommodate 


:  hdd  on  September  22  Miu^ 
that  Colouel  Richard  T. 
-  be  tiecfeed  to  honorary'  membership 
in  tbe  fTrrhl^gT  and  Fnnklin  M.  Harris  sug- 
gested the  name  of  Dr.  Edward  H.  Williams  for 
lik'-  honor>-  B:-:;.  ni'^tion?  were  passed  unani- 
mi  III  sly. 

Del»;gatt:'s  and  alternate?  to  the  Sixth  Annual 
C"' invention  of  the  Xational  Association  of 
Builder:-  were  elected  on  November  24  as  fol- 
lows :  Delegates — George  Watson.  Franklin  M. 
Harris.  William  B.  Irvine.  Murrell  Dobbins. 
J'lin  S.  Stevens  and  William  Harkness.  Alter- 
natt:-> — Charles  Gillingham.  William  B.  Carlile. 
Charles  G.  Wetter.  William  H.  Albertson. 
Samuel  Hart  and  David  A.  Woelpper. 


3n  IHcmoriam. 


1891. 

JOSEPH  HOLDZKOM, 

March  joth. 

MAHLON  FULTON, 

JuneiMh. 

JOHN  J.  WEAVER, 

July  ,4th. 

WILLIAM  J.  PEOPLES, 

July  .Blh. 

WILLIAM  GRAY, 

July  3..t. 

THOMAS  LITTLE, 
JOSHUA  L.  CHILDS, 
HENRY  R.  COULOMB, 


vn. 


With  the  best-appointed  building  of  the 
kind  in  the  country,  an  interesting  and  profit- 
able display  of  building  materials  and  devices 
in  the  Exhibition  Department,  a  splendidly 
equipped  restaurant  and  a  successful  school  of 
mechanical  trades  under  its  direct  management, 
the  Master  Builders'  Exchange  of  Philadel- 
phia entered  upon  its  seventh  year,  acknowledged 
the  model  Builders'  Exchange  of  the  United 
States. 

The  valuable  property  of  the  organization 
fronts  on  the  west  side  of  Seventh  street,  mid- 
way between  Market  and  Chestnut  streets, 
directly  opposite  the  Franklin  Institute  and  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  business  section  of  the 
city.  It  is  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the 
principal  railroad  stations  and  ferries ;  five  min- 
utes of  the  Bourse  site,  Clearing  House,  Stock 
Exchange,  leading  newspaper  offices,  Custom 
House,  Post  Office,  United  States  Mint  and  City 
Hall,  thus  being  most  admirably  located. 

The  lot  has  a  frontage  of  seventy-five  feet  on 
Seventh  street  and  a  depth  of  105  feet.  The 
original  building  has  been  practically  recon- 
structed. A  new  substantial  five-story  fire-proof 
office  building  occupies  the  rear  portion  of  the 
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premises.  It  is  fitted  up  in  the  finest  mechani- 
cal and  architectural  style  with  all  modem 
improvements,  including  hydraulic  elevator, 
steam-heating  and  electrical-lighting,  and  with 
special  attention  given  to  light,  ventilation  and 
sanitary  appliances.  The  front  huilding,  while 
not  entirely  demolished,  was  completely  remod- 
eled to  adapt  it  to  its  present  purposes. 

About  one-third  of  the  basement  is  occupied 
by  steam  boilers,  pumps  and  elevator  machin- 
ery, and  the  remainder  as  a  Mechanical  Trade 
School.  The  first  floor  of  the  entire  building  is 
devoted  to  a  Permanent  Exhibition  of  Building 
Materials  and  Devices. 

The  Exchange  Room  is  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  front  building.  The  second,  third  and 
fourth  floors  of  the  rear  building  are  sub-divided 
into  l)usiness  offices,  and  the  fifth  floor  is  used 
for  storage  purposes  and  water  tanks. 

Alterations  have  been  made  in  the  Exhibition 
Room  on  the  first  floor  whereby  about  300 
square  feet  of  space  available  for  exhibits  have 
been  added.  This  was  demanded  to  accommo- 
date the  rapid  growth  of  thB  Exhibition.  An 
additional  story  has  been  placed  on  the  front 
portion  of  the  building,  in  which  there  is  a  first- 
class  Restaurant  for  the  accommodation  of 
meml)ers  of  the  Exchange,  tenants  in  the  build- 
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ing,  visitors  to  the   Exhibition,  and  the  public 
generally. 

The  offices — twenty-seven  in  number — are 
located  in  the  rear  on  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  floors  of  the  building,  entrance  to  them 
being  through  the  Exhibition  Room  on  tlie  first 
floor.  Two  of  these  offices  are  occupied  by  the 
Lumbermen's  Exchange,  two  by  the  Composi- 
tion Roofers'  Exchange,  and  all  the  others  by 
leading  business  firms,  either  engaged  directly 
in  building  or  in  furnishing  materials  for  build- 
ers' use. 

In  the  Exchange  Room,  which  occupies  the 
entire  second  floor  front,  the  members  of  the 
Exchange  congregate  daily  during  'Change 
hour,  from  12.30  to  l.oO  P.  M.,  for  informal 
conference.  The  stated  monthly  and  other  for- 
mal  business  meetmgs  of  the  organization  are  also 
held  here.  It  is  handsomely  fitted  up  and  is  in 
every  way  admirably  adapted  to  its  puriK)ses. 
All  the  literature  of  the  da\'  in  any  way  relat- 
ing  to  the  building  trades,  as  well  as  the 
leading  daily  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
States,  humorous  publications  and  popular  mag- 
azines, are  on  file  for  the  use  of  members. 

The  meetings  of  the  Stone-(^uttei-s'  Associa- 
tion, the  Bricklayers'  Company,  the  Master 
Carpenters  and  Builders'  Company,  the  Master 
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'.  .Bttijrs'  Association,  the  Master  Plumbers' 
Association,  the  Philadelphia  Saw  and  Planing- 
Mill  Association,  the  Master  Painters'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Metal  Roofers'  Association  are 
also  held  in  the  building,  thereby  practically 
making  it  a  headquarters  for  all  the  building 
trades. 

The  membership  roll  includes  the  name  of 
nearly  every  reputable  builder  and  manufac- 
turer or  dealer  in  building  materials  in  Philadel- 
phia. These  employ  thousands  and  thousands  of 
artisans  and  laborers.  The  buHdings  erected  by 
them  from  year  to  year  cost  over  $30,000,000, 
and  to  their  energy  and  enterprise  Philadelphia 
owes  its  name — The  City  o£  Homes,  Nearly 
400  individuals,  firms  and  corporations  have 
become  members  of  the  Master  Builders'  Ex- 
cluuige  since  its  organization,  as  the  following 
TOster  will  show: 


i  i 


F 


.  .  !    i 


OF  THE 


MASTER  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE 

OP  PHILADELPHIA. 


NAME.  ADMITTED. 

*  Abel,  Charles November  15,  1887 

Adams,  Daniel May  ».  1H90 

Adams,  William  &  Co June  8,  1887 

Ajax  Lead  Coating  Company,  The May  8.  1890 

*t  Albertaon,  William  H February  16,  1887 

Aldham  Stone  Qnany  Company April  20,  1889 

*t  Allen,  James  T.  &  Son February  16,  1887 

*  Albright,  J.  S January  17.  1888 

Allam,  J.  S September  1,  1891 

*t  Allen,  Cliflford  P February  16,  1887 

Allen,  J.  Rex Junel.  1887 

t  Aman  &  Brother February  16,  l'^7 

*  Amw^,  Frederick  J January  27.  1801 

*  Anderson,  John  M.  . January  19.   \^&9 

*t  Andress,  Michael  B February  16,   1887 

Armstrong,  David March  12,  l>^m 

Armstxx)ng,  William January  17.  1888 

Asphalt  Block  Company March  12,   1^89 

*  Atkinson,  Henry  T February  13,  1H92 

*t  Atkinson  &  Myhlertz February  16.  18H7 

*t  Atkinson,  John  C February  VI  18S7 

*t  Atkinson,  .John February  16,   1887 

*t  Austin,  Obdyke&  Co February  16,   1887 

Bailey,  J.  F December  6,  1H>^7 

*  Bainl,  John  &  Sons March  :i,  1h<H 

*t  Bancroft,  Roljert  F.  &  Son February  16,  1HS7 

*  Barber,  Allen  B January  27,  HJM) 

*  Corporate  members,     t  Charter  members. 
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*  IMIJDKcr,  Kichanl  C.  &  Co April  SB.  IWl 

*  Rallini^T,  Fenwick  A. Ajiril  1,  IWW 

*  Beuion,  Charles Judu  1,   18^ 

Belmont  Irau  WotIib Jmauniy  2T,  li4K) 

Beulty,  James,  Jr.  &  Co Onolier  4,   !•« 

Bin!,  Jneeph    .        ,    .      Mur  H,   ]«liC 

»t  Kl»ick,  Fnuids  A.  &  Son Pabnuiy  Hi,   IfW 

Bond,  James Mny  10,   1S<h 

*t  Hoyd,  Hugh  &  Son Fobm»ry  111,  l.*0 

*  Boorsc,  Dnvid  O. Sept«nl>er  34.  ^x^ 

BowL-n's  Sons,  8 Decern iiei 'Jt I,  !■«« 

Borgner  &  O'Brien June  15,  l&^T 

*  Borgner,  Cj-nis .   .    .  . Novembers,  ISIPI 

Bortel,  I'Mwani  8.  &Co.    .        September  7,   t)f< 

Boston  Temi-Colrta  Co July  5.  1«« 

*1  Browii.  Goo:^  B February  16,  I«^ 

Brailin,  Jamea  A April  34,  IW>7 

■*    Bradley,  Waller  T Jnnu  4.  1hk7 

*t  Brown,  .lowph  E Febroary  16,  ISKT 

Brownlmck,  O.  D,  &  Co August  2,  1«?7 

jiBrolliers April 5.   l-Sir' 

iCiT,  .\ilol|iliiifiG February  16,   I--T 

i:i,ik>SiM.,  Ccorge  J M.iy -Jl.    l-^i 


.  Febrnary 
.  Febriiaiy 
.  February 
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•tfhupnian,  William  K Fehniurv  lit,  1mH7 

•  Childn.  Joohim  I, January  27,  1H!H 

Clarke,  Htiny  J. Tanuari- 2:t.  I'^Kt 

*t  Copeland,  Hugh  &  Son Febrnary  IK,  1  **7 

•  Coi,  Charlea  A.  &  Son May  16,  IHhm 

Commercial  Wood  and  Cement  Company  .    .    .  Janaaiy  lU,  1NS9 

<'«pe1.iiiil,  Aan Jamiary  27,  IHSK) 

Cornell,  Hugh  T April  27.  1ki9 

•  Colgan,  Peter  T.  &  Sod Nuvember  5,  lw>ii> 

•t  C'«nlomb,  Henry  K. Feliruarj- 10,  i'>S7 

Cox.  Abrom,  Stove  Company January  27,  1^4)0 

•t  Cooper,  Joseph  B. Fehroary  16,  1Mj?7 

•f  Conwoy,  Dennis  &  Sons February  16,  IfW 

Oollim,  Joaq)h  H,  &  Son June  22.  1**7 

Coulter  &  Long April  12,  lr«e 

•  Conway,  Williftm June  I,  1;^ 

ConsumeiB' Marble  Company Jime  4,  1'"^ 

•f  Creswell,  Samuel  J February  Ifi.  1*^7 

Creswell,  SamnelJ.,  Iron  Works,  The May  8,  mtO 

•f  Creflwell,  David  D Febnian,' l(i.  lf-H7 

•t  Ciiblwrly,  Edward Ftbruury  l(i.  IssT 

Darb,v.  Edward  A- Son .luue  1,  1h87 

D*acon.  Howanl  R Tunuari-  17.  \S^-* 

Ih^ker,  JohD  .tSon ,I:imiiiiy  2!].  \^a 

DeLnney,  Edward luii.^  4,  lHf7 

*t  I>eritr.  Williom  ASon Fc-brunry  Ifl.  l-^ST 

•  Dirfrich,  Lonia Tuin:  4.  I8«7 

llingw,  James  E Sopltrilitr  27,  l^<i 

Diiou,  Henry  P.  A  Co J.inunry  1.  U'^-i 

•t  Dobbins,  Miirrcll FL-bruary  Hi,  |s-jt 

Donaldson,  William  J.  A  Co July  5.  I«l)2 

*t  Dongberty,  Willijim  R Fel.iuiiry  Hi,  18^7 

*t  l)oan.  Thomas  n February  iri.  1887 

•  DoHerer,  Amos  A  Son Fcbniarx- 2-i.  l-w^ 

•  Dorsey&  Smith April  2'i.  1-w7 

Doyle,  William  li June  15.  l-i? 

I)nl!o»A  WeUb July  19.  l^-T 


•  Corporal  e  t 


*  BoUiDger,  Bidwrd  C.  ft  Oo. AfOm, 

*  BftlUnger.FeowiekA Afrill, 

*  Bentoti,  Charles JtUM  1, 

IMmoiitlronWoAB .  Jnutf  ST, 

Beotty,  James,  Jr.  A  Go. October  4, 

Bird,  Joseph Vv  S^ 

n  Black,  Fiwds  A.  &  Boo Ftbnmij  16, 

Bond,  James Ibqr  18, 

•t  Boyd,  Hugh  &Ban FebniMy  W, 

*  Booise,  David  O. Sqitamfacr  S4, 

Bowvn'B  Sona,  S. Daoembw  90, 

BoignerftCBricn JlUMl^ 

*  Itoigiiur  Cyras Nomnfav  3, 

Bortel,  Edwuda&Oo SivtanfavT, 

Boston  T«na-Oottft  Go. Jvlj  Ci, 

*t  Brown,  Geaige  B. Febraair  IS, 

Bradin,  James  A. April  96, 

*  Bradl^,  Wallet  T. Jniw  4, 

*t  Brown,  Joseph  E Fdmaij  16, 

Brownbock,  U.  D.  &  Co August  2. 

Brewer  BrotheiB Aprils^ 

*t  Bnringer.  Adolphoa  G Febniaiy  16, 

Budd  &  Co May  16, 

Burkhardt'B  Sons,  Geoige  J. Hi^  SI, 

Buckwalter  Stove  Compaii; June  3, 

•t  Byrd,  John Vtbramty  16, 

"t  Canignn,  Peter  &  Son VAttary  16, 

*t  Ciimpbell,  John FabtnaiT  U, 

*  C:inipbcl1  &  AtkinaoD Jaanu]'  90, 


leer 

1888 
1887 
1880 
188P 
1897 
1801 
1887 


18tf7 

1»87 
1887 
1887 
1803 


leer 

18b7 


•t  C-nrlile  &  Joj- 

.  FebnnHT  18,  1887 

*|- Ciirninu,  l-'hiirlisC.. 

-  Kobraftn,-  111.    ]>#n          ^M 

-  .faanA.  imn        ^H 

.     Juue  IS.  1i«T      ^H 

.   .   .    .mjA,  iHirj      ^M 

.  NovuiubM  3.   l!<ll|        ^H 

P>liniitT7  UU  IMfT      ^^ 

t                          Central  Plaster-Board  Oompimy 

W                          Central  Lumber  Ouiiipuny 

ft                                                ■anpi]n>l*m«nil«B.   rcjiarur  neuihB*.                 ^^^^^^1 
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*t  Chapman,  William  R Febmao'  16,  18H7 

♦  Childa,  Joshua  L JaniiaT^''  27,  1891 

Clarke,  Harry  J. Jannaiy  23.  1893 

*t  Copoland,  Hugji  &  Son February  16,  1887 

♦  Oox,  Charles  A.  &  Son May  16.  1888 

Commercial  Wood  and  Cement  Company  .   .   .  January  19,  1889 

Copeland,  Asa January  27,  1890 

Cornell,  Hugh  T. April  27,  1889 

♦  Colgim,  Peter  T.  &  Son November  6,  1889 

*t  Coulomb,  Henry  R. February  16,  1887 

Coz,  Abram,  Stove  Company January  27,  1890 

*t  Cooper,  Joseph  B February  16,  1887 

*t  Conwi^,  Dennis  &  Sons February  16,  1887 

Collins,  Joseph  H.  &  Son June  22,  1887 

Coulter  A  Long April  12,  1888 

♦  Conway,  William June  1,  1887 

Consumers'  Marble  Company June  4,  1887 

*t  Creswell,  Samuel  J February  16,  18^7 

Creswell,  Samuel  J.,  Iron  Works,  The :May  8,  1890 

*t  Creswell,  David  D February  16,  1887 

*t  Cubberly,  Edward February'  16,  1887 

Darby,  Edward  &  Son June  1,  1887 

Deacon,  Howard  R January  17,  1888 

Decker,  John  &  Son January  29,  1889 

Delaney,  Edward June  4,  1887 

*t  Devitt,  William  &  Son Februarv  16,  1887 

♦  Dietrich,  Louis June  4,  1887 

Dingee,  James  E 8epteml)er  27,  1887 

Dixon,  Henry  P.  &  Co January  1,  1888 

*t  Dobbins,  Murrell Febnian- 16,  18^7 

Donaldson,  William  J.  &  Co July  5,  1892 

*t  Dougherty,  William  R Febnu*r>  16,  1887 

-i^  Doan,  Thomas  H Februar>- 16,  1887 

♦  Dotterer,  Amos  &  Son Februan-  28,  18h8 

♦  Dorseyft  Smith April  26,  1887 

Doyle,  William  H June  15,  1887 

Da  Boas  &  Welsh Jul v  19,  1«87 


*  GorponUe  mtmben.   f  Charter  meniberx. 


Ihitrr.  H.  (>.&(>. October  17,  ieB3 

Klivrt.  Morm April  26.  1«87 

I'UDWi'clitiT&  Sons April  12.  18PS 

Einiidc,  Joha  I) Jtuitui;  27,  IfiOl 

l':iliiilable  Brick  Works,  Limited July  26,  li-87 

^>ifk,   r*«ia Febnuiry  Ifi,  li«7 

K»tt.  (1iiirl«<      August  2.  1887 

&<iit'k.  i'rnilJ.  &  Sons Jftuuftiy  27,  IBS] 

KKculsiitr  Urii'k  and  Stone  Company July  26,  IWT 

Eyansm.  Joliii  K.  &  Son Febrnarj- 18,  1H87 

Fairliimb.  1*.  H.  &  Co JMiuaiy  2B,  1892 

Filbert.  Lndwig  S February  16,  1687 

Field.  Charles  J July  26.  \>*87 

noo.i.  Tlioniim  H Febrnarj-  U.  1888 

I'lwd,  Edward  Ft March  26,  1888 

i-'W.  William  1' February  16.  ISOT 

Fonl  .1  Kerdig  Compnny Jnly  8,  IfW» 

Fniiikronl  Woo<l working  Company April  1,  \'*S0 

Fivmli.  Snmtu-I  H,  &  Co February  16,  18»i7 

i'ritziii'!i;r,  .lol.li  W Tnnuary  26.  l-BS 

i'lillon,  Maldon  ACo Febmary  16,  1«S7 

« ililiiigi:!',  \Y.  C Innt  1,  IH*? 

(iiini,  .^rnlinleyACo January  27.  1>^1 

Ijiirlxii',  Jiu.'ol)  U February  16.  iMrtT 

(iarfiMt  A  !>i^ FebmoijlB,  ]>**r7 

(JiiiiBU,  11.  Vii'tur AagiiHtfi,  li*» 

Kiiskill.  J.  \V.  ASons Kovembor  15.  1**7 

(i.ii--in.'r. 'nioiiias,  Jr. May  3,  1(«B 

lirar.  Wa-liiiigton  .1.  ASin      Februal?- 16,  li*K7 

(iil.l-jn.  in/ .lunelS,  IBW 

iJillfipi.-.  .r,  AT February  16,  1P8T 

iJilli-aiii.  Chrislit  &  IjCH-kerbie Jons 3,  1^90 

Clll,  .lolni  N.  - Jannai7  3B,  1893 

liillinnliiiiii.  KmiikC Febrnwy  4,  IWB 

Glenn,  J.  Tunplo HtmBfaw  9,  ISW 

Gray.  William  &  Sous FMKUqr  M,  IBBt 

iiTiaUl  Enameled  Bride  ConpMiy Jna  M^  UP^ 
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Greer,  B.  W.  &  Hetzel October  4, 

Groescup,  Daniel  L.  &  Son April  20, 

Gumraey,  Spering  &  Co June  4, 

♦f  Harkness  &  Brother February  16, 

*t  Harris,  Franklin  M.  &  Co. February  16, 

•t  Hart,  Samuel  &  Son February  16, 

*  Hastings  &  Morrison February  14, 

Hall  Brothers  &  Wood January  26, 

Harrison,  Joseph  S January  19, 

Harvey,  B.  &  Son August  6, 

Haibach,  Philip September  24, 

Hall  &  Carpenter June  1, 

Harrison,  William  H.  &  Brother June  1, 

Harbert,  Russell  &  Co July  5, 

Harrison  Brothers  &  Co November  15, 

*  Hall  &  Garrison January  27, 

*  Hancock,  Joseph  B January  27, 

Harlan  &  HoUingsworth  ComjMmy,  The  ....  October  6, 

Heroy  &  Company June  4, 

Heulings,  WUUam  H June  22, 

♦f  Hinman,  Charles  C February  16, 

Hires  &  Co July  9, 

Hitzeroth,  C June  4, 

Hixon,  Anderson Februarys, 

Howe,  I).  M September  7. 

Howard,  James  W.  &  Sons Tune  1, 

*t  Hollis,  Edward  A Februarj-  16, 

Howard  Foundry  and  Machine  Works April  5, 

Horr,  Robert  C.  &  Co March  12, 

Hoopes  &  Townsend May  21, 

Holdzkom,  Joseph      March  9, 

Hudson  <&  DilUn March  3, 

Hummelstown  Brown-Stone  Company July  24, 

*  Huhn,  Samuel June  15, 

*t  Huueker  &  Son February-  16, 

*t  Inine  &  Carty February  16, 

Jardeu  Brick  Company June  4, 

•  Corporate  members.       f  Charter  members. 


1887 
1889 

1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1892 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1889 
1887 
1892 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1892 
1889 
1889 
1887 
1891 
1888 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
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Jenkins.  Warner  H Decemher  31. 

JordAD.  Jaoob  IL June  dfi. 

*  .Tobn->Ton.  James Mftich  12, 

Johns  II.  W.  Mannfactnring  Gdmpuiy Jnne  3L 

"T  Kemp  «v  « iarTi<ii>n Fdbmary  Id. 

Kerl«angh.  Ji>r<:ph  F.  &  Son October  31, 

Ken'lenlin*;.  I.  W.  jc  F Jnne  1. 

Kt:y*Ti.iii»r  Plaster  Company Mareh  12. 

*  Kce  William  i  Son Aprfl  26. 

Kt-ysTunc  Marble  Company Jannary  3, 

Kf-n<lerdine.  Warner  J December  6, 

Ktrlly,  John  C June  4. 

Kt:enan.  Edward Jane  4. 

~    Kirk|iatrick  Brotheis ,Tnwy  4. 

-^  Kin;:,  Mile*  .  .  Febrnary  16. 
-^  Ki«t.r*viJrLin         Febniary  le!, 

K:->tcr>iu«k.  Jiihn  <&  .Son December  31, 

KmIIi.  John June  4, 

Kramer  FrancU  D.  &  Co June  1. 

K  roil •<«.•. 'iotlfrcv  tV  Co September  27. 

LawrriK.t:  <  c II lent  (.umpany June  15. 

Lark  in.  rvrnard  September  24. 

Leipt.-r  tV  L»-wi'. July  24. 

I^lc>  *v  Trinklc        April  26. 

"~  Lit  tit'.   Tlp^ma-*  A:  Son Febnwiy  16. 

Lit  "'n ami t  ^v  >U:r>owell  Stove  Company.  The     .    .  July  S*. 

Linton  iV  I'nwU-r April  2<i. 

Lliivil.  Willi;! II I  M.  Company.  Limited Tune  1. 

IjtMM.  .^iiiiu-*  N.  .        Mav  5. 

Lnrilianl  llrii-k  Works  Company August  3. 

Ln fas  .lull n  iV  <'o Jnne  4. 

Lukons.  .lesM*  tV  I  brothers June  15, 

Lutz.  .iMhn  M April  26, 

1  Mar-hall.  Tiioma**  II February  16, 

"T  MaL'L'c:,  Mii-haol  iV' Co Febnuuy  16| 

t  Mann,  .lanius  &  Brother Fefamaiy  16^ 

Maule,  S.  G.  Morton FdbnMj  96^ 
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Maurer,  Henry  &  Son March  1,  1892 

Maurer,  Rudolph August  4,  1891 

Mattson,  F.  H.  &  Co January  17,  1888 

Macan  &  Co April  15,  1890 

*  Maxwell's  Sons,  John April  26.  1887 

McAvoy,  Frank November  27,  1888 

*  McAvoy,  Thomas  B June  4,  1887 

McAdoo,  William June  4,  1887 

McBride,  William  J November  25,  1889 

*t  McCarter,  William February  16,  1887 

*t  McCauU,  Charles February  16,  1887 

♦t  McCanron,  Michael February  16,  1887 

McCay,  John  J January  27,  1890 

McCandless,  William  J March  26,  1888 

McClenahan  &  Brother December  13,  1888 

*  McCartney  &  Oler June  1,  1887 

*  McCoach,  WUliam June  15,  1887 

McCarty,  Charles August  2,  1887 

*  McCarty,  Thomas November  25,  1889 

McDowell,  John December  13,  1888 

McDuffee,  John  I March  4,  1890 

McGookin,  D.  H.  «&  Co June  1,  1887 

McHenry,  A.  R.  &  Co October  31,  1888 

*  Mclnnis,  H June  12,  1888 

Mcllvain,  J.Cribson  &  Co January  17,  1888 

*t  McPhersou,  William  C.  &  Sons February  16,  1887 

McShane,  Michael June  1,  1887 

*t  Mentzinger,  William  W February  16,  1887 

Merchant  &  Co June  4,  1887 

*  Melody,  Michael March  12,  1H89 

Meyer,  Sniffen  Company,  Limited,  The  .    .    .  Januarj^  23,  1893 

Middleton,  Howard  W August  3,  1892 

Miller,  Charles  W September  2,  1890 

Miller,  Hiram  A February  14,  1888 

MiUer,  J.  S.  &  Brother May  1,  1888 

*  Miller,  John  W June  4,  1887 

Moorman,  James  &  Son February  28,  1888 

*  Ck>rporate  members.       f  Charter  members. 
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Morr     Stephen  A  Son April  2ff,  IfWT 

•  Moiae,  Williams  &  Co.     . June  1.  liW 

Monlder,  C.  S November  15,  1887 

Murray,  M.  A April  I,  1^«0 

•t  Myore,    Jacob Febmarv-  10,  1887 

Neabil,  Charles  P. Jnne  4,  1S87 

Nen  York  AjchitectnTal  Terra  CottaCompui;  .    .  Jnne  3,  1^1 

*t  Xiee,  William,  Jr. February  16,  18OT 

Sice,  Eugene  E.     . Mareta  4,  1890 

Nicbols.  Fraok  A April  7.  1691 

•  Obdyke,  W.  Austin  &  Co Jumary  27,  li391 

•  O'Brien,  John  T.  &  Sona April  2fi,  I^WT 

•t  O'Uonnel.  John  .    ,    .    -    . Febriiory  16,  1BB7 

Ondi^rdonk  Ueatint;  and  Ventilating  Company  .    .  June  4,  1S^ 

Orton.  Benjamin  F July  »,  18H9 

Otis  Brotbera  &  Co Ocluber  4,  1887 

Overturf.  Allwrt      .  Deuember  30,  ie89 

*t  Payne,  lieorge  F.  &  Co February  16.  l*i«7 

I'aMWiist.  D.  &  Co. Febninry  e,  l«-i9 

I'lirker.  Thonina Febmary  8,  lf*S9 

ritrdce,  C,  Works fune  2,  1^1 

I'iiltcrvm,  Itolierl  A  Hon .Tannnrj  2~.  X^H> 

i'aiicwu^l  A  M.111I.:       May  11;.  1--! 

Peevlii*  Bri.-k  Company I'.l.riiiiry  It).  1-.-7 

l'riinsylviiiii:i  MiitliiiiiiConipiiny Nianli  :(.  1-Ml 

•i  IViiiim-k.  .1.  !■:.  \  A.  I lVbiii;ir>  Ui.  1^87 

I'rrlli  AiiiU.y  T>-rrnC<itta(:oiiii)auy Iiinv  I.  ia-7 

I'l'itil.  liavi.l.t  Co .Iiiiit  l.\  IS87 

Tl-oiiLs  I(r..llu-i-«  Iiiiiu2-J.  I,--7 

I'liilidrlpbia  tii'aiiili:  :itiil  BluL-Slone  Comimiy     April  -21;.  1.-i>i7 

riiiL..lL-l|.biii  MiUil  C.inii™  W,irks    .        ...      M:irdH).  l^-!l 

I'liiiiiix  Ikiii  ('oiuiuiiiy.  Thu \]iril  .'i,  IBx^l 

lliiLi.  ni.dC.iii-^tioliu.kuri  SIOTitl^iarry  foiniiauy,  May  21.  l-«(l 

:     I'.,i1,.r,  .rames luly -J^,  !-«« 

I'liltsvilk- lion  :i[id  Stwl  Company \pril  fi.  W!C* 
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♦t  Prince,  John  F Februarj'  16,  1887 

♦  Quigley,  James  J April  27,  1889 

Kaff&  Maxwell     April  20,  1889 

Reinhalter,  P.  &Co March  4,  1890 

*t  ReevoB,  J.  W.  &  C.  H February  16,  1887 

♦t  Reeves,  Stacy  &  Sons Februarj- 16,  1887 

Reeves  &  West March  4,  1890 

t  Read,  Franklin  J Febraary  16,  1887 

♦f  Remick,  Enoch February  16,  1887 

Reading  Iron  Works June  26,  1888 

*  Read,  William  N June  1,  1887 

♦  Rea&  Riley June  8,  1887 

Reynolds,  J.  &  Son April  26,  1887 

Rimby,  A June  1,  1887 

Riley,  Samuel  R January  27,  1891 

♦t  Ridgway,  B.  &  Son February  16,  1S87 

Roberts,  A.  and  P.  &  Co April  5,  1892 

Roeske,  Henry Tune  12,  1888 

*  Rorke,  Allen  B I>eceml)er  2,  18fK) 

♦f  Roydhouse,  George  W February  16,  18-^7 

*t  Royer  Brothers February  16,  18^7 

K  utter  &  Merritt May  21,  1HH9 

♦  Ruff,  John  G June  8,  ls87 

*t  Savery,  John  C February  16,   1887 

Scholl,  Joseph April  27,  H^^j) 

Schleicher,  Schumm  &  Co January  3,  18hs 

Schumann  &  Lynch November  2.  1887 

*t  Shannon,  J.  B.  &  Sons February  16,  1hs7 

Sharer,  Geo.  W November  25,  ls^9 

Shaw,  George  W Novemlier  25,  18h}) 

*  Sharpless  &  Watts Juue  4,  1887 

Shaflo,  T.  Milton  &  Co June  1,  r-^87 

+  Shed  wick,  William  J February  16.   1^^7 

Sheldrake,  Charles  M June  7,   1892 

Shoemaker,  Benjamin  H January  3,   1888 

Sheppard,  Isaac  A.  &  Co November  5,  1889 

Siner,  Charles  B January  26,  1892 

*  Corporate  members.       t  Charter  memlter?. 


Sippo,  Gw)nEe  L April  5,   1^93 

•  Slack  &  Brother Ktibniury  U.   If*^8 

Smitb  &  Himaell ^leinberT.  1»W 

Smitfa,  H.  B.  Hiichinu  Compuiy  -  DuLvmlter  30.  1S89 

Smith,  Henry  J,    .......  .June*.  18&T 

•t  Smith,  William  .    .        .....      Kebmatj-  18.  I8S7 

Snyder.  LewJH  &  Son  .        rttiinnry  111,   1««9 

Stewart.  Willinni .,..,.  JunuuT}'  38.   19W 

•  Steam  Engineeriiiic  Campuay     .    .        lanniir.v  "Jfl,  imH 

•  Steele,  WillioiQ  lit  Sod June  4.  1897 

Stephon-s  Cooper  ft  Godloy .  ,rnne  l.i,  lr*T 

Slepheiw,  ArioBtrong  4  Conkling Jnne  15,  ]8»; 

Stokes  Brothers .  July  19,  1BB7 

Stulus)  iind  Parrish  Machine  Company    .    .    .      Augusta,   18«7 

•+ Stevens.  .Tfthn  S.  ft  Sons February  IB,   1887 

•f  Sl«wiirt.  Charles      February  16,  1887 

•f  St«iumeti'.  &  Boorae February  16,  1887 

•  Blewiirt,  fJeorge  W April  5,  1892 

•  Sweeney,  Frank  &  Co January  36.  1892 

Sunilerland,  John April  15,  ISflO 

*1  Tavlor.  James  C Februari-  1(1,    l'*'^ 

I    I'iuliir,  lloinv  . Fehruiirj   It!.    1—7 

Tiii-iiiii  Iriiii  ;uul  Metal  Company .TiiTiiiiirv -JT.   l«!il 

Tiivliir,  X.  ft  <;.  Company ,    .    .  Jnnuiirv  ;i,    l^—i 

I'utlmm  lirotliiTS N'ovenilier -25,   \<r^l 

t   I'li-.i-u.  J..Sleiii Feliriiiiry  Hi,   1--7 

Tli..iiiiv^.  i;i.l>iTts  Stevenson  ft  Co. July:!,   1— !i 

■riiDiii^iii.  William M,.r.h  13,   IS-lt 

rtii- lllil  L«!iif;li  SLite  I'ompiiiy November  27.   l--~ 

■llioi.L:^-.  K.  II .)u„e4.   1.--7 

T..M.1iiM.n.  Ckirliv*  P Sei>teml>tv -3.   I-MO 

'  'I'liiiii'r,  .l,inie.s. Februar.\'  Hi,  1S^7 

Tyson.  JitTOb  J .Tanuary -27.   lt!,<ll 

■  F  V-wfflKUl,  Aimiiul  B. February  Iti,   1^*57 

•t  Wilts..!!.  Ue<irj-u  ft  Sou Fehrmiry  la   18^7 

*t  ^^■:lt»oll  ft  r.-!ilc FtbrlLiiy  Ifi.    1S^7 

Wiiie.  D:ivi.l Aprils,   Irth! 
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Watson  &  GiUingham June  1,  1887 

Warren-Ehret  Company June  1,  1887 

Walton,  George  W.  &  Co January  19,  1888 

Wallace,  Samuel  A February  14,  1888 

*t  Weaver  &  Pennock February  16,  1887 

West  Philadelphia  Brick  Company July  1,  18J)0 

*  Webster,  Edmund  &  Nephew June  1,  1887 

Wendell  &  Smith Tune  4,  1887 

White,  George  W April  29,  1889 

White,  WiUiam  J June  3,  1891 

Whitehouse,  Thomas  H June  1,  1887 

*  Whiteside,  Rush  J.  &  Sons June  4,  1887 

♦t  Wilt,  A,  &  Sons February  16,  1887 

*t  W^iUiams,  Arthur  H.  &  Sons February  16,  1887 

♦t  Wilson,  J.  Sims February  16,  1887 

♦t  WilUamson,  Frank February  16,  1887 

t  Wilkins,  WiUiam  T February  16,  1887 

*  Wiggins,  John  R May  16,  1888 

*  Wilson,  J.  S.  &  Son May  5,  1891 

Willanl  &  Torpin April  5,  1892 

Witnier,  D.  L.  &  Brother January  27,   1890 

Williams,  Thomas,  Jr.  &  Co June  1,   1887 

Willard,  Edward  M July  5,  1887 

*t  Woclpper,  David  A.  &  Co February  16,  1887 

Woodhouse,  Samuel  F July  1,  1890 

*  Worthington,  LesUe  G April  26,  1887 

WofKl,  James  P.  &  Co April  26,  lf^87 

Wood,  James  P.  Heating  Company,  The  ....  March  3,  1891 

*  Wood,  Robert June  15,  1887 

Wright,  William  M Deteml)er  6,  1887 

Yarnall,  H.  E.  &  D.  G March  26,  1888 

Yeager,  Frederick  V June  1,  18H7 

Young  &  Milnamow Octol>er  4,  1887 

♦  Corporate  members.       f  Charter  members. 


PERMANENT  EXHIBITION. 


The  growing  tendency  of  the  times  to  com- 
bine the  ornamental  and  artistic  with  the 
practical  and  substantial  in  American  house 
building  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  archi- 
tect and  the  si 
in  the  conce 
as  well  as  in  ' 
materials.  i 
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ichanic  to  the  utmost 
)aration  of  the  plans 
a  and  handling  of  the 
or  "something  new" 
ve.  Census  reports 
ise  of  capital  which 
rity  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  be  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  nations.  Add  to  this  the  higher 
education  imparted  in  the  hundreds  of  colleges 
and  technical  schools  scattered  throughout  the 
coiuitr}',  and  we  have  before  us  two  most  potent 
factors — the  means  and  the  desire.  These  con- 
ditions and  the  co-operation  of  these  forces  have 
witliin  thu  recollection  of  the  present  generation 
changed  prevailing  .-styles  of  home,  business 
house  and  manufactory  from  mere  uniform, 
sub-divided  square  boxes  into  things  of  art  and 
beauty,  full  of  pleasant  surprises  to  the  eye,  and 
replete  with  all  the  appliances  that  education 
cnn  dcuiaiid.  all  the  contrivances  that  ingenuity 
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can  devise,  and  all  the  artistic  embellishment 
that  money  can  secure.  Formerly  the  carpenter 
and  builder  drew  the  plan  and  built  the  house, 
following  the  beaten  path,  both  as  to  form  and 
material,  laid  down  by  generations  of  worthy 
predecessors  in  the  same  honorable  craft.  He 
took  the  stone  from  the  nearest  quarry,  the 
brick  from  the  local  yard,  the  lumber  from  the 
adjoining  woodland,  the  sand  from  the  creek 
near  by,  the  lime  from  his  neighbor,  and  the 
materials  were  gathered.  Now,  the  architect, 
skilled  in  his  profession,  is  called  into  requisi- 
tion. Purpose,  location,  and  effect  are  all  care- 
fully gone  over  and  considered.  Materials  and 
appliances,  from  foundation  to  finial,  are  dis- 
cussed and  decided  upon.  One  who  is  building 
is  not  disposed  to  have  his  house  designed  and 
built  exactly  like  any  other  which  he  has  seen, 
and,  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  he  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  intro- 
duce some  style  or  material  entirely  novel. 
This  leads  to  endless  variety  and  combination  in 
plan,  material  and  finish,  and.  to  meet  this 
demand,  constant  changes  are  going  on  in  the 
preparation  or  in  the  manner  of  putting  in 
place  almost  every  item  which  enters  into  the 
construction  of  the  building.  Manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  building  materials   find   it  nee- 


essary  to  meet  this  condition  of  the  building 
trades,  and  have  added  one  after  another  to  the 
items  entering  into  their  business  until  the  list 
has  become  a  formidable  one,  and  the  question 
of  how  best  to  place  them  before  the  building 
public  has  become  most  serious  and  important. 
Owing  to  the  bulk  and  weight  of  building 
materials  it  is  almost  impossible  to  show  them 
to  advantage  in  a  business  office,  and  the  profits 
on  their  manufacture  are  not  generally  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  expense  of  a  store  or  showroom 
in  the  business  portion  of  the  city  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  the  necessary  yard  or  manufactur- 
ing building,  wliich.  in  most  cases,  is  located  in 
the  suburbs  or  perhaps  in  a  neighboring  town, 
where  intending  purchasers  find  it  inconvenient 
or  expensive  to  reach  them. 

'I'hid  above  conditions  in  Philadelphia  have 
I(;il  U>  Tlie  establishment  of  the  Builders'  Ex- 
cliaiigc  rcrnianent  Exhibition,  consisting  of  an 
iiugi-cgatitiH  uf  almost  every  conceivable  material 
or  device  whicli  enters  into  the  construction  and 
lilli^ll  (jf  a  modern  building  from  cellar-wall  to 
w(!;Lllier-vane.  The  exliibits  are  classified  and 
ari'angcd  in  .•iucii  manner  as  to  admit  of  close 
inspection,  whereby  a  visitor  may  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  their  value  as  constructive  and  finish- 
m-i  -■lenicnts. 
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When  projected  and  first  opened  the  Exhi- 
bition was  in  a  great  measure  experimental,  but 
80  great  has  its  popularity  become  among  those 
who  are  desirous  of  introducing  their  goods  to 
the  building  public  that  the  management  has 
been  compelled  to  ask  the  Exchange  for  all  the 
additional  floor  space  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
enterprise  has  passed  the  experimental  stage, 
and  that  it  has  proven  itself  an  improvement 
which  is  eminently  practical,  attractive  and 
profitable  in  comparison  with  the  methods  here- 
tofore adopted  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  new  or  desirable  articles  in  the  build- 
ing line.  Any  architect  can  freely  visit  the 
Exhibition  and  select  from  the  multitude  of 
practical  and  ornamental  styles,  qualities  and 
varieties  of  the  different  materials,  that  which 
is  best  suited  to  his  uses  in  carrying  out  his 
plans.  His  client  can  come  and  devote  as  much 
time  as  he  chooses  in  a  careful  examination  of 
all  the  exhibits,  and  can  thereby  store  his  mind 
with  a  knowledge  of  building  which  was  here- 
tofore practically  unattainable ;  the  capitalist 
who  builds  for  an  investment  can  decide  which 
are  the  most  appropriate,  durable  and  econ- 
omical materials ;  the  artisan  engaged  in  the 
actual  work  of   erecting   buildings  can  obtain 
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new  IS  of  value  to  hira  in  handling  the  ma- 
terials which  he  uses  in  his  work.  As  a  whole. 
the  EKhibition  constitutes  a  great  object  lesson 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  architectural 
and  mechanical  information  and  to  fostering 
the  arts  and .  sciences  connected  with  modern 
building. 

Controlled  by  tue  Exchangk. 
The  Exhibition  is  in  ,rge  of  a  Committee 
of  five  members  of  the  change,  who  are  iii>- 
pointed  by  its  President  id  of  a  Superinten- 
dent, who  is  the  executive  head  of  this  depart- 
ment and  who  is  elected  by  the  committee, 
subject  to  the  confirm.'ition  .-ind  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Superintendent  makes 
monthly  reports  to  his  committee,  and  thep;e 
rejioi'ts  are  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directoi-s 
at  their  regular  meeting,  thereby  bringing  the 
Exhibition  directly  under  the  management  and 
CMiitrol  of  the  Exchange. 

I'l.vx  of  toe  Exhibition  Room. 
Tlic  I'ormauent  Exhibition,  while  dedicated 
t(i  th(^  purposes  named  and  conducted  in  such 
niauner  a.s  to  make  it  a  popular  resort  for  every- 
ouc  in  any  way  connected  with  building  inter- 
t'f^t^.  as  well  as  the  general  public,  is  at  the  same 
tiruf;  a  business  enterprise. 
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Platforms,  slightly  raised,  with  aisles  running 
between  them,  take  up  the  entire  floor  space. 
Each  of  these  platforms  constitutes  a  section,  and 
they  are  all  marked  by  letters  of  the  alphabet- 
The  sections  are  sub-divided  into  spaces,  which 
are  numbered.  The  revenue  necessary  to  sup- 
port and  advertise  the  Exhibition  is  derived 
from  rents  of  these  spaces,  which  are  leased  to 
manufacturers,  inventors,  dealers  or  agents  for 
the  display  of  such  goods  as  are  admissible,  for 
a  term  of  not  less  than  one  year.  Changes  can 
be  made  in  the  displays  from  time  to  time  when- 
ever the  exhibitor  so  desires.  Privilege  of  leas- 
ing space  is  not  confined  to  members  of  the 
Exchange. 

Terms  and  Cost  of  Space  for  an  Exhibit. 

The  spaces  are  leased  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  one  year,  and  rents  are  payable  quarterly 
in  advance.  The  cost  of  floor  or  platform  space 
is  $5.00  per  square  foot  per  annum. 

In  addition  to  the  spaces  on  platform  there  is 
a  limited  amount  of  wall  space,  for  which  the 
charge  is  $2.50  per  square  foot  per  year.  These 
spaces  are  very  desirable  for  some  classes  of 
exhibits. 

For  the  accommodation  of  those  desiring  to 
exhibit  models  or  small  articles,  such  as  hard- 


ware  specialties,  a  handsome  stand  or  table  of 
quartered  oak,  five  feet  wide  by  seventeen  feet 
long,  has  been  provided.  This  table  is  con- 
stnicted  in  the  fonu  of  slielves  or  steps  one  foot 
wide,  and  is  accessible  from  all  sides.  Exhibita 
placed  i]pon  any  portion  of  it  can.  therefore,  be 
plainly  seen  and  readily  examined.  The  charge 
for  an  exhibit  on  this  table  is  $10  per  square 
foot  per  annum.  Its  location  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  desirable  in  the  Exhibition  Room, 
being  near  the  centre  of  the  building  and  along- 
side the  stairway,  light^well,  elevator  and  public- 
telephone  booths. 

Classification  of  Exhibits. 

The  following  classification  will  give  some 
idea  i.if  tlie  scope  of  the  Exhibition.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  keep  the  cl;is.ses  separate  and 
(lihtiiict  as  far  as  possible,  wo  that  all  the  ex- 
liiliits  >h(i\vn  in  the  same  line  of  business  will 
be  (■ln>e  til  one  another. 

r/i/.'-.s-  I.     Stono,  all  kinds  except  arttfii.-ial. 

fldsti  11.  Bricks.  Cement,  Terra-Cotta  and 
Artilirial  Stone. 

C  'Idas  J 11.  Lumber.  Interior  and  Exterior 
Wuod-wurk. 

(Jla.ss  1 1 '.  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  plain  and 
ornamental. 
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Class  F.  Sheet  Metal  Work,  plain  and  orna- 
mental. 

Class  VI.    Roofing  Slate,  Tile,  Slag,  etc. 

Class  TIL  Sanitary  Appliances,  Plumbing, 
Steam  Fittings,  Radiators,  Steam  Heating,  etc. 

Clojss  VIII.     Heaters,  Ranges,  Grates,  etc. 

Class  IX.  Plastering,  Metal  Lathing,  Sub- 
stitutes for  Plaster. 

Class  X.  Ornamental  Tiles,  Fire  Places, 
Mantels,  Interior  Decorations. 

Class  XL  Hardware  and  Artistic  Metal 
Work. 

Class  XII.  Stained,  Cut,  Plate  and  Orna- 
mental Glass. 

Class  XIII,     Paints,  Coloring,  Varnishes,  etc. 

Class  XIV.  Gas  Fixtures,  Electric  Lighting, 
Bells,  Tubes,  etc. 

Class  XV.  Steam  Boilers  and  Engines,  Elec- 
tric Motors,  Pumps,  Wind  Mills,  Hoisting  Ma- 
chinery, Vertical  Shafting,  etc. 

Class  XVI.  Miscellaneous  Articles  and  Ap- 
pliances. 

Temporary  Special  Exhibits. 

A  space  five  feet  square  has  been  reserved  in 
the  centre  of  the  Exhibition  Room  for  small 
exhibits  and  for  special  temporary  exhibits. 
Exhibitors  often  have  some  fine  piece  of  work 


p  d  to  order  for  a  certain  building  which 

may  i  jt  be  far  enough  advanced  in  its  con- 
struction to  be  ready  for  it.  Siicli  articles  are 
permitted  to  be  shown  for  a  few  days  only 
as  a  special  exhibit  on  the  space  provided. 
For  this  no  charge  is   made. 

Pebma  "        AL  Exhibits. 

In  addition  sified  and  temporary 

special  exhil  af  exhibits  have  been 

prepared,  arra  it  in  place  by  the  Ex- 

hibition Depart!  the  free  general  use. 

instruction  and  infoi  n  of  the  public.     One 

of  the  most  intei  f  these  is  a  wall  con- 

structed of  stone  and  d. — ;.  This  wall,  con.sist^ 
ing  of  eleven  panels  of  stone  and  ten  panels  and 
piers  of  brick,  illustrates  in  a  practical  manner 
the  various  styles  of  stone  masonry  usually  em- 
ployed and  the  several  Avays  in  which  bricks  are 
laid.  and.  ;i.t  tlie  same  time  shows  a  variety  of 
kinds,  qualities  and  combinations  of  the  two 
materials.  This  exhibit  is  located  in  the  rear 
(if  tliu  room,  and  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
altractiuus.  Tliat  a  more  definite  idea  may  be 
obtained  of  this  work  a  list  of  the  panels 
is  givtni. 

Tin:   A]iM>,|[.     Wal.I.  iih-  MAsi.NttV. 
Nil,  [.  sioiii:  riiiuL— <  ■nirMil   \vork,     n>ok    Tiux.    dresatd    Wl. 


No.  30.  Brick  Pier.— Combination  of  colors,  liUck,  niottlcd  nnd 
red.    Sbowii  111  luotlled  Poiupciian  and  Roin»n. 

No.  21.  Stouo  Pimel. — Lo)r-cabiii*work,  rock  Gica  lireasoil  b«l8. 
fihowii  in  brnmutoiie. 

Bpecii»(?i>  I'elililo  DawIiiiiK.^IVIililes  pnrliallv  embedded  iu 
cement. 

Specimen    I'elible    Dirahing.^Peliblp'    eniitoly    eiubwlilfd     in 

History  of  Habitations. 
This  special  exhibit  consists  of  twenty-five 
fine  photographs  arranged  in  one  large  frame. 
illustrating  buildings  erected  at  the  Paris  Exlij- 
bition  in  1880,  showing  the  habitations  of  men 
of  various  countries  and  ages.  These  were  im- 
ported expressly  for  this  Exhibition,  and  make 
a  most  interesting  study.  Half-tone  illu.stration3 
of  the.'if  photographs  will  be  found  throiighont 
tills  vi.lunie. 

Autistic  Counthv  Skats. 
.V  spLvial  oxhibit  of  one  hundred  phototypes 
of  country  seats  and  suburban  residences 
thniuglioiit  tlii^  United  States.  Forty  of  these 
iii-f  an-;iiiged  in  ten  handsome  anti([np  oak 
friniiu.s.  four  in  each  frame.  The  remaining 
sixly  iii<'tures  are  placed  in  boxes  located  in  a 
position  wliere  they  are  convenient  for  a  close 
ex;iHiiii;ition.  Printed  description,  gronnd  plan, 
ell.,  of  any  of  these  country  seats  can  be  ex- 
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amined  by  visitors  applying  at  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Exhibition. 

Model  of  Japanese  Temple. 

An  exquisite  piece  of  Japanese  workmanship 
in  wood  and  metal  in  form  of  a  model  of  one  of 

the  temples   dedicated   to   Shinto   worship,    at 

Nikko,   a   sacred   locality   about   one   hundred 

miles  north  of  Tokio,  occupies  the  centre  of  the 

room.     A  half-tone  illustration  of  this  beautiful 

work  of  art  has  been  inserted  in  this  volume, 

and  an  elaborate  description  is  given  on  page  284. 


THE 

MECHANICAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

The  basement  of  the  build 
sive    of   boiler    room    ■'"•^    \ 
elevator   machine 
square    feet.                             i 
Americau  youth  a 
the  Exchange 
Mechanical  1 
organized  prima 
for  entrance  into  tl              ; 

ing  contams,  esclii- 
space    occupied    by 
ia    of    about    5000 
T  of  extending   to 
laeful  employment. 
this  space  up  for  a 
rhis  institution  was 
preparation  of  boys 
aJ  trades  as  appren- 

tices,  but  any  vacancies  are  filled  by  those 
already  at  the  trade  and  who  wish  to  improve 
tlitjiuselvcs  more  rapidly.  The  basement  is 
fitted  up  for  the  seven  building  trades  of  Car- 
pcutry,  Bricklaying,  Plastering,  Stone-Cutting. 
BliHiksmitliing,  Pamtiug  and  Phimbing,  and  it 
is  in  eoTitL'Uiplation  to  add  others  if  space  can 
be  foiuid.  Instruction  is  given  in  both  the 
])i-actical  and  theoretical  branches,  two  evenings 
in  I'acli  week  being  devoted  to  the  former  and 
one  to  the  hitter.  Each  class  is  in  charge  of  a 
cuuiniittee  nf  tliree  employers  in  that  trade,  and 
till'  pvactical  instruction  is  given  by  skilled 
wurkuR'n    who    advance    the    pupils    from    one 
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exercise  to  another  when  they  satisfactorily  per- 
form and  thoroughly  understand  the  work 
assigned  them. 

A  regular  succession  of  exercises  is  observed 
in  each  trade,  and  when  these  are  completed  the 
pupils  are  considered  capable  of  undertaking  the 
combination  into  finished  pieces  of  work.  All 
exercise  work  is  executed  from  the  prints,  but 
other  portions  are,  as  far  as  possible,  laid  out  in 
the  drawing  room  before  being  executed  in  the 
shop. 

The  drawing  classes  are  accommodated  in 
the  Exchange  room,  where  instruction  is  given 
in  the  theoretical  portions  of  the  trade,  in  the 
reading  of  plans  and  the  preparation  of  working 
drawings.  Here,  also,  a  regular  course  of  exer- 
cises is  followed,  and  includes  the  calculations 
in  ordinary  arithmetic  required  for  the  trade. 

The  theoretical  instruction  is  given  in  the 
form  of  questions  and  answers,  the  pupils  being 
provided  with  books  containing  the  former,  in 
which  space  is  left  for  the  answers.  These 
books  are  retained  for  the  purpose  of  study  in 
preparation  for  the  written  examination. 

This  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  term  and  com- 
bined with  the  average  for  shop  work.  If  these 
reach  an  average  of  sixty-five  a  certificate  is 
granted,  and  forms  one  of  the  best  possible 
recommendations. 


The  tenii  begins  September  1  and  ends  with 
the  last  yf  May  following.  The  classes  are  held 
in  the  evenings  from  7.30  until  9,30.  All 
material  and  books  are  furnished,  both  in  the 
shop  and  the  drawing  room. 

Some  270  pupils  have  attended  the  schools, 
and  of  these  about  two-thirds  have  recei^'ed  cer- 
tificates. Many  of  them  have  entered  tlieir  re- 
spective trades  as  apprentices,  and  their  em- 
ployers express  very  favorable  opinions  of  their 
knowledge  and  capacity.  Id  many  cases  in- 
spection of  the  pupils'  work  decided  their  choice 
of  tlie  graduates,  and  some  have  declared  that 
if  the  boys  come  to  them  with  only  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  use  of  their  tools  as  the  result  of 
tlieir  instruction  they  were  worth  to  tliein  their 
lii->t  ymv  i)f  apiireutice.-ililp. 

In  aililitii'ii  to  iift'm-diug  an  ()i)pnrt unity  nf 
^■iitLTini;-  trades,  wliicli  is  otlierwise  dilHcult.  tlie 
( 'oniiiiittcc  pi'o|ii)se  til  furnish  eniplnyers  with  a 
bctti'i-insliiiiied  class  of  apprentices,  iiiid.  even- 
tiialh'.  wnrkiuen.  and  from  the  exi)erience  of 
two  tiTtns  fei'ls  justified  in  fonsidL-riug  tlie 
iiltuiiipt  siu:uGssful,  It  is  encouragement  in  its 
mii>i  prai/lical  form  when  pupils  return  for  a 
second  term  to  the  schools  and  reconnnend  them 
to  their  acquaintances,  and  when  employers 
rewind   aiiiilicatiun  hy   tiie    selection   of    those 
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MURRELL  DOBBINS. 

By  electing  Murrell  Dobbins  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Master 
Builders*  Exchange  in  January,  1892,  the  members  rewarded 
one  of  the  most  active  men  of  that  organization.  He  was  bom 
in  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey,  and  belongs  to  an  old  Quaker 
family.  After  receiving  a  good  English  education  he  moved 
to  Philadelphia  and  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  with  his 
brother,  Richard  J,  Dobbins,  the  well-known  builder.  He 
remained  with  him  for  a  number  of  years,  during  which  time 
they  erected  some  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  city,  including 
the  Ledger  building.  House  of  Correction,  Memorial  Hall  and 
the  Main  Centennial  Exhibition  building. 

Since  1876  he  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bricks,  the  management  of  his  real  estate  and  a  large 
stock  farm  in  New  Jersey.  He  controls  four  brickyards  with 
an  annual  output  of  30,000,000  per  year,  which  makes  him  the 
largest  individual  manufacturer  of  bricks  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  taken  an  active  interest  as  director  in  the  Builders' 
Exchange  since  its  inception.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Port  Wardens  and  a  director  in  several  important  financial 
institutions.  By  assuming  its  Presidency  and  by  his  financial 
management,  tact  and  ability,  he  contributed  more  than  any- 
one else  towards  saving  the  Third  National  Bank  of  Philadel- 
phia from  failure  at  a  time  when  the  closing  of  its  doors  would 
have  precipitated  a  run  on  every  financial  institution  in  Phila- 
delphia. 
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whose  efforts  placed  them  at  the  head  of  their 
classes.  From  past  experience  future  improve- 
ment can  be  confidently  expected,  and  where 
employers  and  workmen  are  alike  benefited  an 
enterprise  can  be  no  longer  considered  as  an 
experiment. 

George  Watson,  President,  called  the  Sixth  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Exchange  to  order  on  Janu- 
ary 26, 1892.  The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  with  those  of  the  Treasurer  and  Stand- 
ing Committees  were  read,  all  showing  that  the 
organization  had  gained  in  strength,  wealth  and 
influence  during  the  year  and  anticipating  a 
prosperous  New  Year.  The  tellers  announced 
that  Franklin  M.  Harris,  John  Kisterbock, 
Charles  P.  Bancroft,  Allen  B.  Barber,  John  E. 
Eyanson,  Murrell  Dobbins,  William  B.  Irvine 
and  Peter  Gray  were  elected  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Upon  organization  the  new  Board  of  Directors 
elected  Murrell  Dobbins,  president ;  William  H. 
Albertson,  Franklin  M.  Harris  and*  Charles  Gil- 
lingham,  vice-presidents ;  William  Harkness, 
Jr.,  secretary  ;  Charles  H.  Reeves,  treasurer  and 
Jacob  Janney,  superintendent. 

At  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Builders  held  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  January  18,  19  and  20,  1892,  the  Phila- 


del"          delegates  took  a  leading  part.     Preai- 
dent       ;Al]ister  paid  high  tribute  to  the  Phila- 

del]      ,   Exchange   in 
whicl    he  said  : 

his  opening  address,  in 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  welcome  you, 

on  behalf  of  the  Building  Trades'  Association  of 
Cleveland,  to  our  city.     For  the  sixth  time  we 

are  assem 

in  to  consider  qufts- 

tions  whl 

iniportance  to  us  as 

builders,  ana 

that  we  sho 

utmust  consequence 
i  discussion  of  these 

questions  < 
That  there  a 

ist  earnest  thought. 
sufficient  importance 

to  demand 

ition  of  the  builder-s 

throughout  the  couu. 

shown  by  your  pres- 

ence  liere  to-day. 

Tlie  i-eport  of  the  Secretary  will  inform  you 
as  tu  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  in 
whole  or  In  p;irt  during  the  year  just  closing, 
and  while  I  do  not  desire  to  anticipate  anything 
he  may  have  to  say.  I  can  but  express  regret 
that  more  vigorous  action  has  not  been  taken  in 
the  matter    of   organizing  and  fostering  trade 

Scho,>l.S. 

As  I  am  informed.  Philadelphia  stands  almost 
iir  i|ult('  alone  in  this  matter,  and  if  American 
boys  arc  U'  loarn  mechanical  trades  they  must 
lia\i'  the  oiniortunity  of  doing  so  provided  by 
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such  schools.  Our  workmen  are  supplied  almost 
exclusively  by  immigration,  very  much  of  it  of 
an  undesirable  character — ^indeed,  largely  of 
such  character  as  to  cause  serious  damage  to 
the  well-being  of  the  coimtry  and  to  threaten 
the  permanency  of  our  institutions.  I  am  fully 
in  accord  with  the  published  resolutions  of  the 
Workmen's  Associations  in  New  York,  only  I 
would  not  confine  the  restrictions  to  the  Chinese. 
As  good  citizens  we  should  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  trade  schools,  and  as  organizations 
the  Exchanges  affiliated  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, working  in  harmony,  could  do  much 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

I  entertain  the  hope  that  your  presence  here 
will  have  the  effect  of  assisting  our  local  build- 
ers to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  advantage  of 
proper  organization  and  of  affiliation  with  the 
National  Association — not  organization  having 
for  its  object  tlie  getting  of  something  for  noth- 
ing, but  organization  whose  aim  shall  be  to 
place  the  building  business  upon  a  plane  as  high 
as  that  of  any  business  practiced  in  this  broad 
land.  The  value  of  the  interests  involved  in 
our  business  is  so  large  as  to  demand  an  ability 
and  an  intelligence  second  to  that  required  of 
no  other  business  men,  and  we  should  avail  our- 
selves of  every  possible  source  of  information  in 
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the  acquisition  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
"best  business  methods.  We  should  cultivate  a 
high  sense  of  business  honor,  and  have  full 
regard  for  the  rights  of  our  fellows. 

Let  those  of  lis  who  are  leas  fortuuate,  less 
iully  equipped,  those  who  are  not  yet  upon  tlie 
high  plane  which  they  sliouid  occupy,  receive 
assistance  and  encouragement  from  those  more 
highly  gifted. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  great  American — I  do 
not  give  his  exact  words:  ''There  is  a  wise  sel- 
fishness which  prefers  its  own  family,  its  own 
city,  its  own  State,  its  own  nation,  to  another's 
family,  city,  State  or  nation."  Now,  let  ns  culti- 
vate that  kind  of  selfishness,  and  if  we  do  not  care 
more,  let  us  do  mure  for  our  own  fellow  crafts- 
men tlian  fur  otiier:s.  While  urging  uur  fr;iter, 
nily  ill  the  direction  uf  iiigliei'  auil  betttr  Inisi- 
iir>.s  iiietliods,  let  lis  insist  iipuu  the  correction 
of  sniLio  dl'  the  iilnises  from  which  we  ;ill  sutler. 
liL  a.]iiin>t  all  (:<iiitracts  that  are  made  the 
liiiililer.  tiiruiigh  the  wunling  of  tlie  contract 
itself,  nr  [if  the  speeilieatioii  which  is  ahvaj's  a 
part  <jf  the  emitract.  is  made  to  occupy  a  snbor- 
liinate  and  wholly  inferior  position. 

One  of  the  must  luvcl-lieaded  attorneys  iu 
this  city  saiil  to  nie  two  years  ago.  in  speaking 
uf  a    ciiutiact  which  I  had   myself  signed,    -It 
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always  makes  me  mad  to  read  a  contract  such 
as  builders  sign." 

This  question  of  the  character  of  the  articles 
of  agreement  has  been  considered  by  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of 
settlement  upon  a  basis  equitable  and  just,  but 
the  uniform  form  of  contract  has  come  into  but 
partial  use,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact 
that  every  builder  feels  that  if  he  refuses  to 
sign  the  agreement  submitted  for  signature 
there  is  a  builder  standing  behind  him  who  will 
sign,  and  so,  in  absence  of  effective  organiza- 
tion, the  abuse  continues  and  grows.  It  may 
be  accepted  as  an  aphorism  that  the  man  who 
submits  to  abuse  invites  abuse,  and  is  certain  in 
the  end  to  be  abused.  In  every  business  except 
ours  a  man  who  makes  an  agreement  to  do  a 
certain  thing  has  that  thing  specifically  set 
forth,  just  that  and  nothing  more — the  thing 
to  be  done  and  the  amount  to  be  paid,  both 
limited,  fixed. 

Now,  in  the  agreements  which  we  make,  the 
amount  to  be  paid  is  lixed,  the  work  to  be  done 
only  partially  so ;  both  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions are  very  frequently  incomplete,  but  the 
owner  is  protected  against  loss  on  this  account 
by  some  such  phrase  as  this  in  the  specification. 
"  All  work  necessary  to  complete  this  building 


and  which  may  not  be  specifically  set  forth 
herein  shall  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect  without  additional  cost."  Now  the 
builder  who  signs  a  contract  ^-ith  such  a  phrase 
as  that  above  quoted  in  the  specification  agrees 
to  do  for  a  stipulated  sum  an  amount  of  work 
limited  only  by  the  conscience  of  the  architect. 
It  is  no  answer  whatever  to  this  to  say  that  the 
architect  is  usually  fair  and  that  he  rarely  takes 
advantage  of  his  opportunity  to  damage  the 
contractor.  There  is  no  reason  in  justice  why 
be  should  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  and 
every  reason  why  he  should  not. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  intention  of  seeking  any 
quarrel  with  architects  or  of  casting  any  im- 
putatiini  of  bad  faith  or  unfair  dealing  upon 
tlioiii.  The  arcliitect.  like  the  lawyer  and  otlier 
|n-ufessiaual  men.  i.^  zealous  in  the  iiitt^rest.';  of 
hi.s  client,  as  he  ought  to  be :  he  is.  of  course. 
always  de.-;irous  that  his  work,  both  in  design 
aTiil  lixecutiiin.  shall  l)e  satisfactory  to  his  eiu- 
ployiTs.  that  he  may  be  again  emi)loyed:  but 
above  all  is  Ins  zeal  for  his  client's  interest,  tlio 
[treeise  quality  which  entitles  him  to  his  client's 
ruiiHdenc<>  and  commissions,  and  without  which 
he  i:oulil  nut  lionorabh"  discharge  his  duties: 
but  this  zeal,  however  h(mest  and  honorable  be 
iiKiy  bu.  is  tlie  e.\act  thing  which   disqualifies 
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him  for  the  position  of  arbiter  between  his  prin- 
cipal and  the  other  party  to  the  contract.  Even 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  in  no  single  instance 
since  the  world  began  had  an  architect  been 
known  to  render  a  decision  which  was  not 
grounded  in  absolute  justice,  still  it  would  be 
unbusiness-like  in  one  party  to  a  contract  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  money  to  place  his 
interests  at  the  disposal  of  an  arbiter  who  was 
the  paid  agent  of  the  other  party  to  the  con- 
tract. Who  ever  heard,  except  in  the  building 
business,  of  an  arbitration  in  which  the  attorney 
or  agent  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  acts 
as  sole  arbiter  ?  The  contracts  as  now  written 
are  inequitable  for  want  of  mutuality. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  Amer^ican  Architect  and 
Building  News  of  January  9,  1892,  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Walter  Dickson  before  the 
class  in  architecture  of  the  Department  of  Ar- 
chitecture of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  December 
22,  1891,  at  the  Art  Institute. 

I  do  not  know,  but  presume  that  Mr.  Dick- 
son is  an  architect.  He  was  urging  the  young 
men  of  the  class  to  strive  to  inform  themselves 
upon  the  constructive  part  of  their  profession, 
and  said  : 

"  If  an  architect  is  deficient  in  the  practical 
part  of  his  profession  I  defy  him  to  be  able  to 


draw  i,  correct  specification,  properly  explauilng 
the  wl  ole  of  the  work  intended,  and  when  a 
specification  is  deficient  the  architect,  in  order 
to  maintain  his  dignity  and  save  himself,  has 
been  known  to  exact  from  the  builder,  by  some 
peculiar  interpretation  uf  hi.-'  own,  the  work  so 
omitted.  Many  a  builder  ha.s  been  ruined  in 
consequence,  and  by  the  aichitect  also  refusing 
to  give   proper  con  ion  tor   extra  work, 

thus  withholding  the  cei  ieate  until  the  work 
was  completed  to  the  architect'."*  satisfaction 
and  to  tlie  contractor's  ri  lation."  Observe  the 
arrangement  of  this  passage ;  you  will  notice 
how  closely  the  '"  ruination  of  tlie  contractor " 
follows  the  "satisfaction  of  the  architect."  as 
effei:t  follows  cause.  You  will  also  notice  that 
if  is  tlif  architect,  and  not  the  l>uilder.  whu 
iii:ik('.-  till'  statt!Uient. 

N'uw.  I  w;int  to  say  in  all  seriousness  that  I 
liavi'  UL'ver  yet  met  the  gnide  of  architect  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dick- 
son Iielongs.  hut  I  am  liable  to  meet  him  at  any 
tiiiK-. 

Tin'vc  is  no  reason  wliy  any  interpret;itiun 
tliat  is  in'ivssary  should  not  be  made  before  the 
prii'o  is  fixeil  and  the  agreement  signed.  I 
kmiw  iliat  thf;  claim  i.s  made  that  it  is  impo.s- 
sililc   to    furesi'e  all   points  wliicli  may  come  up. 
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If  that  is  true,  then  leave  those  points  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  subsequent  agreement,  as  is 
now  done  in  some  of  the  best  offices.  Why 
require  the  builder  to  draw  upon  his  imagina- 
tion and  anticipate  that  which  it  is  admitted 
cannot  be  foreseen? 

It  is  our  legal  and  just  right  to  have  the 
agreement  limit  the  work  to  be  done  as  rigidly 
and  completely  as  the  sum  to  be  paid  is  lim- 
ited. There  is  another  matter  in  this  connec- 
tion to  which  I  feel  justified  in  calling  your 
attention,  and  that  is  the  subject  of  bonds  of 
indemnity  and  a  reservation  of  payment. 

To  illustrate:  A  builder  agrees  for  500,000 
dollars  to  erect  a  building  complete.  He  is  re- 
quired to  give  bond  of  indemnity  for  not  less  than 
100,000  dollars,  conditioned  that  he  shall  com- 
plete the  work  in  accordance  with  certain  draw- 
ings and  specifications  which  are  to  be  interpreted 
by  a  gentleman  who  is  the  paid  agent  of  the 
owner,  and  in  addition  to  this  bond  there  is  re- 
served payment  of  not  less  than  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  each  of  the  partial  payments  provided  for 
under  the  agreement,  which  reserved  payment 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  until  the  build- 
ing is  completed  (usually  thirty  days  after  com- 
pletion and  acceptance).  When  the  building 
has   been  carried  to   within   20,000  dollars   of 


com]        on  and  the  builder  has  been  paid  accord- 

mg  to  .greement  up  to  that  time,  the  owner 
has  in  his  possession  72,000  dollars'  wortli 
of  worlt  which  has  been  completed  by  the 
builder  and  not  paid  for,  and  his  bond  for 
lOOjOOO  dollars  to  secure  the  completion  of 
20,000  dollars'  worth  of  work,  and  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  V  ir  to  acceptance  the 
owner  has  the  builder's  money 
and  a  bon  irs. 

In  prac  moimt  to  just  this: 

At  the  clos  'act.  s\ipposing  that 

the  work  lia  ed   in  one  year,  the 

builder  has  ar  a  bond  as  above 

stilted  for  the  priv^^^x,  ving  the  o^vner  keep 

Vl^.OOO  dollars  of  the  buUder's  money  for  about 
sovLMi  months  and  of  20.000  dollars  for  thirty 
liii ys  without  interest.  As  a  business  proposition 
1  think  nothing  could  be  more  inequitable. 

In  the  ordinary  business  of  life  it  is  the  man 
who  owes  tlie  money  who  has  to  give  the 
security.  We  have  not  yet  reached  ordinary 
methods.  The  absurdity  of  this  arrangement 
is  further  sliown  by  the  fact  that  as  the  respon- 
sibility 'if  the  builder  under  the  contract  is 
iliiuinished  Iiis  guarantee  is  increased,  and  in 
llic  cast'  supiiosed  above  the  owner  holds 
tlif    saiue     bond    as    at    the    beginning,    plus 
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92,000  dollars,  while  the  builder's  obligation 
has  practically  ended.  What  is  the  remedy? 
Is  there  any  reason  in  justice  or  fairness  why 
some  such  arrangement  as  this  should  not  be 
made  ?  When  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  money 
value  of  the  building  has  been  put  in  place 
and  accepted  by  the  owner  through  his  agent, 
the  architect,  have  a  settlement  and  pay  the 
reservation  up  to  date.  The  owner's  guarantee 
is  not  impaired,  because  he  has  the  same  bond 
for  the  completion  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  work  as  he  originally  had  for  the  entire 
building.  Now  let  this  be  done  at  the  comple- 
tion of  fifty  per  cent,  and  again  at  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  work.  Even  under  this  ar- 
rangement the  guarantee  which  the  builder 
gives  the  owner  increases  as  the  builder's  re- 
sponsibility decreases. 

These  abuses  to  which  I  have  referred  are  not 
of  recent  growth.  They  began  at  a  time  when 
the  profession  of  architecture  was  not  much 
regarded  in  this  country,  when  its  practitioners 
were,  in  the  main,  men  of  little  education,  most 
of  them  graduated  from  the  carpenter's  bench, 
the  bricklayer's  scaffold  and  the  stone-cutter's 
banker. 

They  were  practical  men  with  good  practical 
knowledge,  but  they  had  no  literary  training 
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and  had  acquired  but  little  ability  in  the  art  of 
setting  forth  in  specifications  the  requirements 
of  their  buildings,  and  in  this  way,  I  apprehend, 
arose  the  necessity  for  covering  the  defects  in 
their  drawings  and  specifications  by  some  gen- 
eral requirement  under  which  a  builder  who  had 
contracted  to  iDuild  a  church  could  be  held  to 
build  a  steeple  also,  though  none  had  been 
shown  or  specified,  because  the  church  was  to  be 
complete,  and  no  church  is  complete  without  a 
steeple.  This  system  of  making  blanket  clauses 
to  cover  all  sorts  of  contingencies  gave  them 
great  advantages,  and  the  architects,  like  other 
men,  will  hold  any  advantage  which  custom 
gives  them  as  long  as  they  can.  But  they  do 
not  need  this  advantiige  now.  The  profession 
is  now  full  of  men  thoroughly  educated,  trained 
designers  and  constructors,  who  know  what 
their  buildings  require  and  how  to  impart  that 
knowledge  to  the  intelligent  builder,  and  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  tlie  perpetuation  of  this  old 
makeshift,  the  necessity  for  which  passed  away 
with  the  men  who  devised  it.  Therefore  I 
think  that  an  open  and  manly  demand  for  the 
use  of  the  uniform  form  of  contract  and  the 
eUmination  of  all  ambiguity  in  specifications, 
all  necessity  for  "interpretations,"  "peculiar" 
or  otherwise,  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by 
architects. 
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And  now,  gentlemen,  in  closing  let  me  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  fact  that  our  Association 
is  and  has  been  exercising  a  wide  influence  not 
only  in  our  own  country,  but  beyond  the  seas. 
I  am  told  by  our  Secretary  that  he  has  applica- 
tions from  almost  every  part  of  the  English- 
speakmg  world  for  reports  of  our  proceedings 
and  other  of  our  literature.  This  shows  us  that 
wise  action  on  our  part  may  produce  effects 
beneficial  to  our  craft  in  places  far  removed 
from  us.  For  this  and  for  many  other  reasons 
let  us  try  to  do  our  work  well.     [Applause.] 

The  majority  report  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  resulted  in  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Pittsburg  Exchange  from  the  National 
Association.  Three  of  the  seven  delegates  from 
Philadelphia  voted  to  seat  the  eighteen  dele- 
gates sent  by  the  Pittsburg  Exchange,  while  the 
majority  voted  to  seat  only  four.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  official  report  of  the  Con- 
vention explain  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  William  Harkxess  :  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
I  will  read  these  two  reports — I  have  a  majority 
report  and  a  minority  report.  I  will  first  read 
the  majority  report : 


Report  of  Committee  on  Ceedentials. 

Mr.  Phksident  asd  Oe^itlemes  of  the  Convbstion  ; — Yonr 
Committee  on  CretlentialBb^leuve  to  prtscut  the  IbUowiug  report. 


There  nre  crudBntinla  from  tt 
eigbt  delegaleg,  ae  follows  : 


represeoled  by  ninety- 


Buffalo  - 


6   1   MUnankee 3 

4      Uinneapolis S 

4  I  New  Vork 7 

Cleveland S{Oiaba 2 

ChicD^ 13  I  Ud«lptuB T 


Cindsnati 4 

Denver 3 

Detroit 3 

GrsDd  Rapids 3 

ladiimupdlie    . 3 

Louiaville 3 

LoweU       3 

Lynn 2 


videnco    - 


nu.  Lonia 5 

St.  Pwil 4 

Wilmington 2 


Tlio  Pittsburg  Exchange  has  presented  credentials  containing  the 
iiiiuii's  111"  eightttu  deleRates.  The  Secretary's  list  shows  they  are 
luly  iiiliileii  111  fmir.  Viuir  com  mi  (lee  is  unable  to  decide  ivhieh 
Indr  !in»  i[i[illc<l   III  seiil8  Hnd  refeis  Ilu'  itiiitler  t<i  the  judi!:!iieut  of 


c   C.^ii 


\VM.   D.   Clll.i,INti\Vl.)Oi>. 
i;i:().  \V.  LIBISY. 
,IAMli>  I.  WINtiATE, 
C.  C.  DEWSTUI^. 


I  will  i 
lows : 


read  the  minority  report  ; 


J  iitler  llie  Jiilliiwiu^  as  a  ininority  reiwrt  on  credentials  ; 

1  dri  iiDt  uuncur  id  Ibe  mnjority  rejiort  on  credentials  so  far  a 
ilijiliis  i<.  Ibu  I'ilisliiirg  Exchange  and  report  the  following  as 
v;;iil  iiiid  ]ini]>LTly  ;iiithorii;t<l  delv^ltes: 

T.  J.  HAMILTON. 

(  rii-^^iiiliiis;  llie  iiiimcs  i>i'  .■iuliU-cii  dcll-gatea.) 
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President  McAllister  :  The  report  of  the 
Coinmittee  on  Credentials  is  before  you.  What 
is  your  pleasure  ? 

]^R.  J.  M.  Blair,  of  Cincinnati :  I  move  that 
the  majority  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted, 
with  the  amendment  that  the  names  of  the  first 
four  delegates  named  by  the  minority  report  be 
added  as  the  representation  of  Pittsburg  in  this 
Convention. 

Mr.  John  S.  Stevens,  of  Philadelphia:  I 
second  the  motion. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia :  I  move 
to  amend  by  the  adoption  of  the  minority  report. 

Mr.  Madden,  of  Chicago:  I  second  the 
amendment. 

President  McAllister:  The  question  will 
be  upon  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harris, 
that  the  minority  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Credentials  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question  ? 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia:  My  thought 
was  this,  that  last  year,  upon  the  report  of  the 
number  of  members  belonging  to  that  associa- 
tion they  were  entitled  to  a  certain  number  of 
delegates,  and  there  was  no  question  about  it. 
To-day  they  come  here  to  legislate  for  the 
ensuing  year,  not  for  last  year,  to  legislate  in 
the  interest  of  some  nine  hundred  members,  not 


two  01  three  huudred  members;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  afford  to  have  the  rest  of  the 
associations  represented  under  our  Constitution 
for  their  full  number,  and  some  six  or  seven 
hundred  men  not  represented  at  all,  because 
between  now  and  the  next  Convention  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  those  men  may  withdraw. 
We  all  know  that  the  incri  3e  in  the  Pittsburg 
Exchange  was  caused  Is  y  by  the  existence 
of  a  strike ;  they  founc  ;  for  theii-  mutual 

protection  and  benefit  v  s  essential  to  their 
well  being  that  tt  Jonnect  themselves 

with  that  Exchange,  and  ley  have  done  so. 
After  they  had  entered  become  full  mem- 

bers of  that  Exchange,  they  sent,  as  I  undei^ 
stand,  according  to  our  Constitution,  certain 
members  to  represent  them  at  this  Convention, 
to  t-nact  laws  for  their  and  your  guidance,  or  to 
assist  in  doing  it,  for  the  coming — not  for  the 
past  year,  but  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  tliat 
iviisuH  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  have  every 
man  they  have  sent  here  upon  the  roll  of  our 
dele;_'ates. 

.\Iu.  W.  K.  STOUr.HTON,  of  Pittsburg:  The 
Pittsburg  Builders'  Exchange  elected  their  dole- 
nation,  as  tliey  thought,  iu  accordance  with  the 
By-Laws  adopted  and  in  force  by  this  National 
AssdiiatiiHi   of  Buitilers.     Since  last  February, 
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when  our  per  capita  tax  was  paid  for  1891,  our 
membership  in  that  Exchange  has  increased  to 
about  858  members.  We  elected  our  delegates 
for  the  purpose  of  coming  here  and  enacting,  as 
my  friend  from  Philadelphia  has  said,  laws  to 
govern  us  for  the  coming  year  of  1892,  not  for 
the  past  year ;  we  have  got  through  that.  We 
based  our  action  not  only  on  the  Constitution  of 
this  National  Association,  but  on  the  fact  that 
at  the  first  meeting  of  this  National  Association 
they  elected  their  officers  and  fixed  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  running  expenses  of  this 
National  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
not  for  the  previous  year.  That  per  capita  tax, 
of  course,  was  paid,  and  it  has  been  paid 
since.  In  1891  the  per  capita  tax  was  fixed 
to  cover  the  expenses  for  the  year  ensuing. 
We  have  come  here  with  eighteen  delegates 
from  our  Exchange,  owing  to  increased  mem- 
bership in  the  past  year.  We  have  come  here 
not  only  to  help  you  enact  laws  for  this  Na- 
tional Association,  but  also  to  pay  the  per  capita 
tax  for  the  ensuing  year,  not  for  the  past  year ; 
that  is  why  we  ask  and  think  that  our  delega- 
tion should  be  seated  in  this  Convention. 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Cincinnati :  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen : — Every  delegate  present  in  this  Con- 
vention to-day  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  imme- 
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diat 

following    the     adjournment    of    this 

Convex 

ion  we  return  to  our  constituents  and 

say  to 

lera  that  within  thirty  days  we  expect 

them  to  decide  upon  the   membership  in    our 

Exchanges  and  the  representation  in  the  coming 

Convention ;  we,  therefore,  prepare  to  elect  the 

number  of  delegates  as  prescribed  by  the  Con- 

stitution, givi 

fifty  membera  who 

are  on  then 

itbin  the  thirty  days 

following  this 

The  ensuing  year, 

we  all   know,                        1 

Lhe  year  extending 

from  the  time 

nmeut  of  one  Con- 

vention  to  the 

of  the  next.     The 

year  following 

es  with  the  adjoum- 

ment   of 

this    Conv.              1 

or,  in  other  words, 

the  business  of  this  Convention  is  ended  by  the 
year  1891. 

Now.  as  to  the  matter  of  Pittsburg,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  along  in  June  they  paid  their 
assessment  on  a  certain  number  of  members 
that  were  imrolled  in  their  Exchange,  and  that 
upon  tli;it  representation  they  were  to  be 
credited  in  tliia  Convention  with  one  delegate 
fur  each  lifty  members.  This  Convention  is  the 
winding  up  of  what  is  called  "  the  ensuing 
ycai'  "  in  the  Constitution,  upon  which  the  mem- 
bers)iip  is  ascertained  and  the  delegates  are 
appoi'tioned.     I  would  like,  if  it  were  f 
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for  me,  to  assist  Pittsbiirg  by  saying  that  they 
should  have  eighteen  rather  than  four  dele- 
gates ;  there  is  not  a  man  on  this  floor  who  feels 
more  like  saying  "  Come  in  with  eighteen  dele- 
gates," but  I  feel  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  New  York  and  other  cities 
that  have  paid  their  assessments  on  ten,  twelve 
or  more  delegates  and  should  be  represented 
here.  It  is  true  that  the  business  of  this  Con- 
vention is  for  the  following  year,  but  why  is  it 
not  possible  for  Pittsburg  to  come  to  the  next 
Convention  with  eighteen  delegates  and  then 
demonstrate  to  the  National  Association  that 
they  are  able  to  revolutionize  any  matters  that 
have  been  adopted  by  this  organization  ?  I,  for 
one,  am  in  favor  of  the  majority  report,  and 
cannot  possibly  see  wherein  that  report  is  not 
proper  and  right. 

President  McAllister  :  The  question  now 
will  be  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Harris,  of 
Philadelphia,  that  the  minority  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Credentials  be  adopted. 

A  Delegate  :    I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Dewstoe,  of  Cleveland :  I  move  that 
they  be  called  from  the  list  prepared  by  the 
Secretary. 

A  Delegate  :   I  second  the  motion. 

Secretary  Sayward  :  Whenever  votes  of 
this  kind  have  been  taken  it  has  been  the  cus- 


torn   for  the  chairman  of  each  delegation  to  au- 
noimce  so    many  votes  in  favor   and  so  manj 


President  McAllistek  :  If  it  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  Convention  we  will  proceed  in  the  man- 
ner indicated  by  the  Secretary. 

Secrktakt  Satwakd  :  When  the  name  of  a 
city  b  called  the  chairman  of  that  delegation  is 
to  announce  how  many  vote  aye  and  how  many 
vote  nay. 

Pkesident  McAllister  :  The  question  is 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  minority  report. 

Secretary  Sayward  :  Boston,  entitled  to 
five  votes. 

The  Chairman  ;   No. 

Secretary   Sayward  :    Buffalo,  entitled    to 


'riM-:  Cjiaiuman  :    No. 

Si-iciiKTARY  Sayward  : 
I'uur  vutes. 

'J'liK  Chairman  :    No. 

Si:citETARY  Saywaiu)  : 
1  wo  vutew. 

Till':  (.'IIAIRMAN  :     No. 

Si:rin';TAKY  Sayward: 

The  (  'haii;man  :    Chicago  votes  eight  no.  live 
vca. 


Baltimore,  entitled  to 


("leveland.  entitled  to 


Chicago,   entitled   to 
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Secretary  Sayward  :  Cincinnati,  entitled  to 
four  votes. 

The  Chairman  :  Four  votes,  no. 

Secretary  Sayward  :  Denver,  entitled  to 
three  votes. 

The  Chairman:  One  no  and  one  yea,  the 
otlier  not  present. 

Secretary  Sayward:  Detroit,  entitled  to 
three  votes. 

The  Chairman  :  Two  no  and  one  yea. 

Secretary  Sayward  :  Grand  Rapids. 

The  Chairman  :  Two  yes  and  one  no. 

Secretary  Sayward  :  Indianapolis,  entitled 
to  three  votes. 

The  Chairman  :  One  no  and  two  yea. 

Secretary  Sayward  :  Lowell,  entitled  to 
three  votes. 

The  Chairman  :  Three  no. 

Secretary  Sayward  :  Lynn,  entitled  to  two 
votes. 

The  Chairman  :  Two  no. 

Secretary  Sayward  :  Milwaukee,  entitled 
to  three  votes. 

The  Chairman  :  Three  no. 

Secretary  Sayward  :  Minneapolis,  entitled 
to  two  votes. 

The  Chairman  :  Two  no. 

Secretary  Sayward  :  New  York,  seven 
votes. 


■]       Chaikman  :    Six  no  and  one  yea. 

SECRETARr  Saywaed  :  Omaha,  entitled  to 
three  vot^s. 

The  Coaikman  :  Two  yea  and  one  no. 

Secretary  Sayward  ;  Philadelphia,  seven 
votes. 

The  Chairman  :  Three  yea  and  four  no. 

Secretary  Sayward  :  Portland,  entitled  to 
three  votes. 

The  Chairman  :  Two  no. 

Secretary  Sayward  :  Pittsburg,  entitled  to 
four  votes. 

The  CnAiRMAN :  All  yea. 

Secretary  Sayward  :  Providence,  entitled 
to  three  votes. 

The  Chairman  :  Two  no  and  one  yea. 

Skceiktary  Sayward  :  Rochester,  entitled  to 
three  votes. 

The  Chairman  ;  Two  no. 

Secretary  Sayward  :  Saginaw,  entitled  to 
two  votes. 

The  Chairman  ;  Two  no. 

Secretary  Sayward  :  St.  Louis,  entitled  to 
five  vote.-;. 

The  Chairman  :  Four  yea.  one  no. 

Sk(;!!i;tary  Sayward:  St.  Paul,  entitled  to 
throe  votes. 

The  Cha[!!MAN  :  Three  no. 
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Secretary  Sayward:  Wilmington,  entitled 
to  two  votes. 

The  Chairman  :  Two  yea. 

Secretary  Sayward  :  Worcester,  entitled  to 
three  votes. 

The  Chairman  :  Three  no. 

Secretary  Sayward  :  The  result  of  the  vote 
is  twenty-eight  yea  and  seventy-one  no. 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Pittsburg :  I  desire  to  ask 
the  permission  of  the  Convention  to  withdraw 
our  delegation. 

A  Delegate  :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  has  consulted  with  the  rest  of  his 
confreres. 

Mr.  Powell  :  Yes,  sir. 

President  McAllister  :  The  question  now 
is  upon  the  adoption  of  the  majority  report. 
Those  of  you  who  are  in  favor  will  say  aye ; 
opposed,  no.  It  is  carried  and  the  majority  re- 
port is  adopted. 

Mr.  Powell  :  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ask  permis- 
sion to  withdraw. 

President  McAllister  :  I  presume  there  is 
no  authority  that  can  compel  you  to  remain  if 
you  do  not  desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Scribner,  of  St.  Paul :  It  may  seem  out 
of  order  at  this  time,  but  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  make  a  remark  or  two,  I  should  appreciate 


the  privilege.  [At  this  point  the  Pittsburg 
delegation  began  to  withdi-aw  from  the  room.] 
My  suggestion  is  this  :  The  Pittsburg  delegation 
came  here  presenting  cei-taiii  views,  honestly,  no 
doubt ;  we  all  give  them  credit  for  that.  I  pre- 
sume there  isn't  a  member  or  a  delegate  on  this 
floor  but  believes  that  they  have  taken  their  de- 
cision honestly,  after  careful  thought  and  con- 
sideration at  home,  and  believed  they  were 
pursuing  the  right  course  and  that  they  were 
entitled  to  a  representation  of  eighteen  dele- 
gates on  this  floor.  Since  coming  here  they 
have  learned  by  the  action  of  our  Board  of 
Directors  in  considering  this  question,  and  also 
by  the  action  of  the  delegates  on  this  floor,  that 
in  tlie  judgment  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
pev.sims  jiresent  at  this  Convention  they  were  in 
error;  and  tlieir  position  having  been  decided 
an  erroneous  one,  no  matter  how  honest  their 
preconceived  notions,  no  matter  how  much  in 
earnest  tliey  were  in  striving  to  do  their  quota 
tiiward  advancing  the  interests  of  the  buildLTs 
of  tlie  United  States  through  this  large  repre- 
sentation, allow  me  to  suggest,  as  I  have  taken 
upon  myself  to  do  privately  with  some  of  the 
members  <»f  the  delegation,  that  they  accept 
pleasantly  and  kindly  tlie  dc'cision  of  the  large 
majority  ni  this  Biianl.  and  appoint  from  among 
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their  own  number  four  delegates  who  shall  rep- 
resent them  here  and  allow  the  remaining  four- 
teen to  sit  here  as  alternates  through  this  Con- 
vention [applause],  with  the  understanding  that 
next  year  they  will  be  represented  by  eighteen 
members,  or  whatever  number  they  may  pay  for 
under  the  new  assessment.  Now,  gentlemen,  as 
representing  St.  Paul,  I  want  to  say  that  our 
Exchange  paid  a  per  capita  tax  based  upon  the 
number  of  members  that  we  had  last  year,  and 
we  come  here  to-day  with  a  representation  based 
upon  that  arrangement.  Though  our  member- 
ship might  have  been  increased  to  500  we  should 
not  have  claimed  that  we  are  entitled  to  one 
single  delegate  more  than  we  are  entitled  to  as 
the  representatives  of  the  number  for  which  we 
paid  the  per  capita  tax.  If  those  gentlemen 
paid  only  on  four  delegates  they  are  not  entitled 
to  more  than  four  members  as  delegates  to-day. 
We  have  no  objection,  and  I  don't  believe  any 
delegate  here  has  an  objection,  to  the  remaining 
fourteen  sitting  here  as  alternates.  They  are 
welcome. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Philadelphia  :  No,  there  is 
no  objection ;  they  are  more  than  welcome. 

Mr.  Scribner  :  They  are  more  than  wel- 
come. I  have  been  connected,  as  many  of  you 
know,  with  this  Association  from  its  very  in- 


(  on,  and  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  it.  It  is 
prob  ible  that  my  days  with  you  are  numbered, 
but  I  tell  you  that  it  would  be  with  the  most 
intense  regret  that  I  should  see  you  gentlemen 
go  from  this  floor  with  the  feeling  which 
will  plainly  animate  you  if  you  do  so.  Allow 
me,  then,  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  my  col- 
leagues and  our  fellow-members,  to  plead  with 
you  that  you  remain  upon  this  floor,  that  you 
accept  the  decision  of  this  body,  even  though 
you  may  think  it  wrong,  even  though  you  may 
think  it  unfair.  Stay  here  with  us,  vote  with 
us,  remain  identified  with  us ;  make  this  con- 
cession to  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  [Great 
applause.] 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Pittsburg :  I  wish  to  state 
that  tliirf  delegation  withdraws  for  consultation. 

pKEsiDiiNT  MrALLisTER :  If  there  are  no 
otlier  .suggestions  we  will  take  up  the  next 
bu.sine.ss  in  order.  The  attention  of  the  Chair 
has  been  called  to  the  propriety  of  further  dis- 
ciissiuu  of  the  i-eport  of  the  Committee  on  Lien 
Law.  The  Cliair  supposed  that  the  action  upon 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Lien  Law  that 
was  taken  here  this  morning  was  the  consider^ 
ation  of  tliat  report ;  but  the  chairman  of  the 
coniinittee.  who  made  the  report,  thinks  that  I 
am  mistaken  in  that  view,  and  that  further  con- 
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sideration  of  the  report  is  now  in  order.     If  it 
is  in  order  at  all  it  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Philadelphia :  In  adopting 
this  report,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  adopted  this  suggestion  in  it :  "  They  there- 
fore believe  it  would  bs  to  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned  to  have  this  subject  thoroughly 
and  exhaustively  discussed,  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing the  greatest  amount  of  information  on  the 
subject  by  comparing  the  views  of  the  delegates 
present." 

President  McAllister  :  Then  you  added 
the  resolution  appointing  a  standing  committee 
for  that  purpose.  However,  the  subject  is  be- 
fore you  if  you  desire  to  discuss  it.  Discussion 
is  what  enables  people  to  reach  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Towson,  of  Cleveland  :  I  under- 
stood that  this  matter  was  settled  before,  and 
that  we  acted  upon  the  resolution  of  this  com- 
mittee. The  report  of  the  committee  was 
adopted,  and  afterward  the  resolution  was  taken 
up  and  adopted.  The  adoption  of  that  reso- 
lution most  assuredly  places  this  uiatter  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  seven.  How  this  ques- 
tion can  be  discussed  now  I  cannot  see,  until 
that  committee  of  seven  makes  a  report. 

President  Mcx\llister  :  I  think  if  w^e  dis- 
cuss it  the  standing  committee  will  get  the 
benefit  of  the  discussion. 


.  J.  M.  Blair,  of  Cincinnati:  Mr.  Chair- 
man it  occurs  to  me  tliat  this  is  a  question  of 
such  importance  that  its  discussion  by  the  dele- 
gates from  all  over  tlie  United  States  will 
influence  the  action  perhaps  of  the  affiliated 
organizations,  or,  in  other  words,  delegates  on 
their  return  to  the  Hiffpt-ent  cities  they  repre- 
sent will  express  to  bodies  the  feeling  of 
tihese  delegates,  i  occurs  to  ine  that 
suppression  of  oi  would  be  a  mistake. 
I  know  that  ii  i  the  feeling  exists  that 
they  would  II  the  information  pos- 
sible, and  that  the,  cpect  us  on  our  return  to 
be  able  to  aay  to  them  how  the  other  cities  feel 
in  this  matter,  or  if  there  is  any  suggestion  as 
to  form  of  a  lien  law.  or  the  objections  to  hav- 
ing one  at  all.  It  seems  to  nie  that  this 
discussion  should  l»e  full  and  free  and  not  Ije 
suppressed  owing  to  tlie  mere  fact  that  we  have 
adopted  a.  |)urtion  of  this  report — that  is,  tlie 
resolution.  If  it  is  worth  while  at  all  to  discuss 
tliis  question  it  is  worth  while  to  discuss  it 
now,  Tlie  representatives  from  Cincinnati 
woulil  like  to  liear  an  expre.ss!on  of  opinion 
fr<]ui    all  delegates  present. 

.Mil.  [Iaukis.  of  Philadelphia :  [  would  state 
that  1  am  not  in  favor  of  this  Convention  taking 
■.WW   iir/i„ii    lui   a    matter  of    this   kind.      Some 
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States  don't  want  lien  laws  and  others  do,  but 
having  a  discussion  will  not  hurt  anybody. 
Two  years  ago,  in  a  discussion  upon  the  lien 
law,  a  challenge  was  thrown  out  by  my  friend 
from  Chicago  that  we  couldn't  do  anything, 
that  we  weren't  a  power  and  that  we  couldn't 
influence  legislation.  That  challenge  rankled 
in  my  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Philadelphia,  because  if  there  is  anything  they 
hate  to  be  told  it  is  that  they  are  slow  and  can't 
do  anything.  We  made  a  test  case  as  to  what 
legislation  the  builders  and  material  men  of 
Pennsylvania  could  get.  We  found  the  entire 
legislature,  both  branches,  against  us ;  they 
informed  us  that  there  was  no  use  of  attempt- 
ing anything  of  the  kind,  that  we  couldn't  do 
what  we  wanted  to  do,  that  it  was  impossible. 
That  stirred  us  up,  and  we  gave  them  to  under- 
stand in  unmistakable  terms  that  when  the 
builders  and  material  men  of  the  State  were 
•  united  they  could  do  something  and  that  they 
were  a  power.  The  consequence  was  that  a 
law  was  passed  which  went  through  the  House 
with  only  one  vote  against  it,  through  the 
Senate  unanimously,  was  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  said  he  would  never  sign  it,  and  it 
is  a  law  to-day.  The  wa}'  it  was  done — and  I 
think  this  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  members 
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of  the  Convention — was  that  we  sent  out  some 
twenty-aeven  or  twenty-eight  thousand  type- 
written circulars  to  every  contractor  and  mate- 
rial dealer  in  the  State,  asking  them  to  mail 
them  to  the  members  of  the  House  and  the 
members  of  the  Senate  from  their  districts, 
signing  their  names  ar  ^  addresses.  These  cir^ 
cnlars  were  sent  broadc  all  over  the  State  of 
Peimsylvania,  so  tha  iveiy  morning  wlien  the 
legislator  took  his  seat  n  front  of  his  desk, 
piled  up  before  him  were  documents  enough  to 
fill  a  barrel,  and  they  dared  not  do  anything 
against  the  wishes  of  citizens  who  took  the 
matter  in  hand  like  that.  Now,  the  whole  of 
this  came  from  some  words  uttered  by  Mr. 
Prnssing,  of  Chicago,  who  championed  the  cause 
tiirainst  having  a  lien  law.  We  don't  want  any 
iiilier  State  to  liave  a  law  if  they  dou't  want  it. 
\\v  have  had  a  lien  law  in  Pennsylvania  since 
IStlii.  and  with  some  amendments  it  was  never 
tmichi^d.  and  gave  satisfaction.  Some  man  who 
^Vi^s  dissatislied  with  it  took  it  to  the  Supreme 
Cnnri,  where  it  was  decided  unconstitutional. 
Now,  what  we  did  was  simplj'  to  have  it  revised 
in  surh  a  manner  that  it  wouldn't  be  declared 
uiK/onstitutional.  It  wasn't  three  months  before 
it  was  changed.  The  law  was  that  the  owner 
could  not  recognize  anybody  except  the  princi- 
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pal  with  whom  he  had  made  the  contract; 
everybody  else  was  thrown  out  and  had  no 
rights  under  the  law.  Every  subcontractor,  the 
moment  he  put  his  material  in  a  building,  had 
no  redress  whatever.  Two  contractors,  part- 
ners, who  had  been  working  together  for  years, 
as  soon  as  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
came  up,  dissolved  partnership  and  sent  invita- 
tions around  for  estimates  under  the  old  firm 
name ;  they  sent  in  bids,  which  were  accepted, 
and  then  they  failed.  They  had  the  lien,  be- 
cause each  subcontractor  supposed  he  was  a 
general  contractor  contracting  with  these  people 
who  pretended  to  be  the  owners,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  one  of  the  parties  had  become  the 
owner  and  the  other  the  general  contractor,  and 
cut  out  all  other  contractors  under  the  law. 
The  result  was  a  loss  and  the  subcontractors 
couldn't  get  a  cent.  That  is  what  started  us, 
so  that  the  subcontractors  could  have  a  lien, 
and  we  find  we  have  in  our  Exchange  to-day 
greater  losses  on  jobs  on  which  we  have  no  lien 
than  anything  else.  For  instance,  one  of  our 
contractors  furnishes  a  lot  of  material  for  a 
schoolhouse ;  a  subcontractor  or  general  con- 
tractor takes  a  contract  to  build  three  school- 
houses,  he  gets  into  the  subcontractor  because 
he  is  supposed  to  be  in  good  standing,  and  after 


ifore  we  are  satisfied 

Chicago  don't  want 

I't  care.     We  think 

be  discussed  here,  and 


I  la  the  schoolhousea  he  fails.  Attempt 
to  tc  the  money  that  is  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
Board,  and  the  Board  says  :  "'According  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  no  lien  can  be  placed  on  any 
institution,"  so  that  man  can  draw  the  money 
and  the  subcontractors  cannot  get  a  cent. 
Tliere  i.'*  one  man  in  our  State  that  lost  a  great 
deal  of  money  that  way.  tow  no  private  insti- 
tution can  do  that,  and 
with  the  lien  law.  v 
a  lien  law,  all  right,  we 
that  these  matters  shoi 
the  views  of  the  (  -ent  delegates  as  to  liens 
and  what  benefit  they  are  to  them  should  be 
stated  for  the  benefit  of  all.  As  I  understand, 
the  action  of  this  Convention  is  simply  advisorj^ ; 
mill  1  tliiiik  tli;it  as  we  dun't  get  together  more 
ih;iii  iiiK'e  ii  year,  everytliing  should  he  venti- 
\n\o<\  in  llif  l)(ist  inamier  and  everyone  sliuiild 
li;ivr  a  cluiiice  to  sny  what  he  wishes  to  y;iy. 

\[i;.  (ti:<)i:(;1':  C  I'iii.ssim;.  of  Cliicagu  :  I  am 
(irii-liicd  to  leani  from  my  friend  Harris,  nf 
riiiladclpliia.  tliat  I  have  been  of  .service  to  the 
Sl;il('  of  IVnnsylvania.  AVhen  the  gentleman 
tnuk  liis  seat,  in  my  judgment  he  had  failed  to 
tell  lis  .s[iecifi(:ally  what  sub.st;intial  Ijoneflt  the 
liiiililiTs  gained  liy  the  action  of  their  legislature, 
ailiuji  iijiiijielled  hy  the  vohtmiunus  correspond- 
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ence  with  which  they  flooded  and  submerged 
the  legislative  halls  of  Pennsylvania.  I  should 
like  to  be  informed  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia :  I  will  tell 
you.  Three  months  after  the  lien  law  was 
declared  unconstitutional  $50,000  was  lost  in 
one  operation,  and  there  were  fifteen  or  sixteen 
just  such  operations.  The  moment  the  law  was 
passed  they  didn't  lose  a  dollar.  That  is  the 
benefit. 

Mr.  Prussing,  of  Chicago  :  It  seems  to  be  a 
good  law  whereby  nobody  loses  a  dollar. 

Mr.  J.  E.  TwiNAME,  of  Indianapolis  :  Mr. 
President,  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  this  dis- 
cussion, and  I  thought  when  I  voted  before  for 
the  committee  that  it  was  to  get  all  the  evi- 
dence before  it  and  report  back  to  us  the  best 
manner  and  most  efliective  law  of  any  State,  so 
that  we  could  get  it  boiled  down  a  little.  This 
evidence  the  gentleman  from  Philadelphia  has 
given  us  is  long,  but  if  we  wait  for  every  city 
to  do  that  it  will  take  a  long  time,  and  I  thought 
that  was  what  the  committee  was  appointed  for. 
The  evidence  that  the  Secretary  has  got  should 
all  go  before  the  committee,  and  then  their  re- 
port come  to  us,  giving  the  best  law  in  any 
State  and  the  manner  of  procuring  it,  as  I  stated 
before,  and   then   this  Convention  could   take 


a(  I.  I  think  all  States  want  a  law  that 
wo  I  be  equitable  to  everyone.  "We  have  a 
ve  5ood  law  in  the  State  of  Indiana  now,  and 
are  very  well  satisfied  with  it.  We  had  some 
such  ex])erience  as  the  gentleman  from  Phila- 
delphia has  had  ;  after  all  our  labor  in  getting 
both  Houses  to  pass  the  bill,  the  bill  came  up 
missing.     '.  'e  a  method  of   doing 

things  past  finding  out.     It. 

took  us  1  mother  bill  before  the 

House  ai  ne  ground  again.    The 

next  time  i-selve.s  with  a  number 

of    bilk,  ai  they  disappeared   we 

replaced  1  f  succeeded  in  getting 

one  through  :  but  all  iiius  discussion  will  be  too 
long  for  this  body,  and  therefore  I  thought  if 
the  coniuiittee  was  appointed  that  all  the  facts 
could  he  presented  to  the  conunittee  and  then 
it  cuiild  I'epori  back. 

Pi!i:M[)i;NT  M<Ali.isti;I!  :  Does  any  other 
geiitlciiiaii  want  to  speak  ''  Tiiere  is  nothing 
befiirc  tlir  house  except  this  discussion. 

Mii.  S.wwAKi).  of  Boston:  Mr.  President: 
It  wii.s  tliL'  desire  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
preparing  the  programme  for  this  Convention, 
that  arguments  pro  and  con  on  this  subject 
should  be  lieard.  The  Executive  Committee  did 
not  feci  that  the  subject  would  be  exhausted 
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when  the  Convention  had  been  told  whether 
Illinois  wanted  a  lien  law  or  not,  or  whether 
Pennsylvania  wanted  a  lien  law  or  not,  but  they 
believed  there  was  much  to  be  gained  by  a  more 
thorough  discussion  of  the  principle  of  lien-law 
protection,  for  upon  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
vast  amount  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those 
individuals  who  desire  to  be  "  protected."  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Executive  Committee 
in  laying  out  this  programme  to  get  a  more 
thorough  expression  of  opinion  than  we  had 
ever  had  before  on  this  important  subject.  We 
only  get  together  once  in  twelve  months,  and  if 
we  simply  refer  the  matter  to  a  committee  and 
don't  even  give  the  committee  or  the  delegates 
an  opportunity  to  find  out  what  this  man  and 
that  man  and  the  other  man  really  knows  and 
believes  about  this  question,  we  cannot  influence 
or  help  the  local  bodies  in  this  matter.  The 
evidence  of  the  gentleman  from  Philadelphia 
seems  to  be  to  the  effect  that  the  Philadelphia 
Exchange  has  been  moving  in  this  particular 
line  of  legislation  and  working  very  effectively. 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  Phila- 
delphia Exchange  or  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  know  all  that  they  ought  to 
know  about  the  principle  of  lien  laws,  and  the 
ultimate  efiEect  of  lien  laws,  and  I  think  it  will 
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be  a  benefit  to  the  delegation  from  the  Philadel* 
phia  Exchange,  and  through  them  to  the  Phila- 
delphia body,  if  they  receive  illumination  or  in- 
formation as  to  how  some  of  their  brothers  feel 
in  regard  to  the  principle  of  lien  laws  and  the 
result  which  that  sort  of  legislation  will  pro- 
duce. Now,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  method 
adopted  by  the  lien  law  which  oiu:  brother  Har- 
ris has  described  has  produced  a  certain  definite 
result,  but  I  for  one  do  not  believe,  as  a  business 
man,  that  it  is  a  good  proposition  to  have  that 
kind  of  protection  afforded  to  anybodj''  through 
leyrislation  I  But,  I  am  here  to  be  informed,  to 
hear  the  arguments  which  those  who  do  believe 
in  such  methods  have  to  oft'er,  and  I  am  ready 
to  reform  if  1  can  l)e  convhiced. 

Mk.  Hakkis,  of  Philadelphia:  Would  the 
Li'eutleman  allow  me  to  interrogate  him  ? 

y\u,  Savwaih)  :   Certahily. 

Mii.  Hakiiis:  The  gentleman  is  misleading 
the  Convention,  not  intentionally,  but  uninten- 
t.ion.illv.  because  the  methods  of  different  cities 
are  dilYerent.  In  Hoston,  like  Chicago,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  subcontractors  make  the 
l)i(ls  direct,  to  the  archit^ect,  as  I  am  informed, 
whether  ti*uly  or  not ;  I  believe  so  as  far  as  I 
know.  In  Philadelphia  and  PennsylTania  most 
of  tlie  contracts  are  made  through  a  oontncfcor 
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outside  of  the  architect,  therefore,  we  don't 
stand  in  the  same  position.  We  wouldn't  want 
a  lien  law  if  we  stood  in  the  same  position  as 
Boston  or  Chicago,  or  some  other  place  whose 
mode  of  procedure  is  different  from  ours.  Do 
you  see  the  point  ?  Because  we  would  hardly 
want  to  lien  the  architect  where  we  would  have 
to  lien  a  contractor.  A  shoemaker  could  be  a 
contractor 

A  Delegate  :  In  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Harris  :  Yes,  in  Pennsylvania.  Because 
our  contractors  are  such  wise  and  good  men. 

Mr.  Sayward  :  I  gave  way,  Mr.  President, 
for  a  question,  but  I  don't  understand  that  any 
interrogatory  has  been  propounded.  What  was 
the  question  ? 

Mr.  Harris  :  The  question  is  that  you  were 
arguing  against  a  lien  law  being  of  any  use. 
You  are  arguing  from  the  premises  that  you 
don't  require  it  in  Boston,  or  at  least  I  suppose 
you  are. 

Mr.  Sayward  :  Your  question,  then,  is,  am  I 
arguing  from  the  point  of  conditions  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  that  those  conditions  are  different 
from  those  existing  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Harris  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Sayward  :  Not  at  all ;  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.     But  even  if  that  were 
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the  idea,  I  desire  that  you  should  understand 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  contracts  are 
made  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  in 
Pennsylvania ;  that  is,  by  a  general  contractor 
with  sul)contractors  under  him,  and  even  if  it 
were  not  so  the  same  principle  holds  good. 
What  I  really  came  on  the  floor  to  say  was  that 
I  don't  want  the  opportunity  lost  in  this  Conven- 
tion, when  we  have  gathered  representatives  of 
the  building  interest  here  from  various  sections 
of  the  country,  to  show  as  clearly  as  possible, 
through  discussion,  whether  lien-law  protection 
is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  for  the  builder, 
for  the  responsible,  honest  contractor.  I  sup- 
pose that  we  shall  never  see  the  time  when  con- 
dition.s  in  regard  to  this  sort  of  protection  will 
be  exactly  the  same  in  all  communities  :  neither 
is  it  coiicoived  that  by  the  appointment  of  a 
ponnanent  committee  on  lien  law  a  standard 
furni  of  lieu  law  can  be  eyolved,  but  the  idea  is 
rather  that  a  couimittee  shall  be  created  which 
shall  gather  from  time  to  time  all  the  informa- 
tion  it  can.  and  then,  on  such  occasions  as  these, 
transmit  it  to  all  the  local  bodies  through  the 
delegates  present,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
benefited  by  the  larger  mformation;  in  fact,  fol- 
lowing out  the  great  principle  which  is  really 
behind  this  National  Association,  that  it  is  an 
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educational  institution,  and  that  the  builders 
need  to  be  educated  upon  every  subject  that  we 
take  up  and  become  better  informed  than  they 
were  before.  Now  I  know  for  one  that  the  dis- 
cussions we  have  already  had  upon  the  lien  law 
have  made  me  very  much  more  precise  in  my 
knowledge  on  this  matter,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  many  others  feel  the  same  as  I  do,  and  so 
I  want  to  see  the  discussion  as  general  as  it  pos- 
sibly can  be,  that  others  may  be  benefited,  and 
that  we  all  may  have  further  light.  No  dele- 
gate should  conclude  that  any  particular  form  of 
lien  law  is  being  advocated.  We  are  simply  dis- 
cussing to  find  out  whether  we,  as  builders, 
should  eventually  exert  our  influence  in  favor  of 
or  against  such  legislation,  and  it  will  take  us 
some  years  to  find  out.  The  experience  that 
we  have  had  has  shown  some  of  us  that  it  is  so 
extremely  difficult  to  arrange  a  law  of  that 
nature  so  that  its  provisions  shall  be  just  and 
fair,  and  not  finally  produce  a  bad  effect  for  the 
responsible  contractor,  that  we  are  convinced 
that  the  principle  itself  is  bad,  that  it  does  not 
really  benefit  the  responsible  contractor.  It  may 
protect  him  occasionally,  it  may  change  the  con- 
ditions of  ordinary  business,  but  those  of  us 
who  believe  as  I  do,  contend  that  the  condition 
produced  is  not  a  good  business  condition,  that 
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it  is  a  false  business  coodition,  that  it  is  mis- 
leading aud  therefore  that  it  is  bad  for  the  re- 
spooiiible  contractor.  We  believe  that  it  is  a 
bolster  and  a  protection  for  the  man  who  is  not 
responsible  and  that  it  helps  to  throw  upon  tlie 
market  more  and  more  contractors  of  that  char- 
acter everr  year,  making  competition  worse  and 
worse.  We  believe  that  the  principle  back  of 
this  legislation  is  not  in  itself  correct,  and  ive 
hope  that  the  presentation  of  the  arguments, 
pro  and  con.  at  our  yearly  meetings  will  hnally 
convince  all  that  the  honest  builder,  the  builder 
who  aims  to  conduct  his  business  upon  true  luisi- 
ness  principles  (and  it  is  only  such  that  the  Na- 
tional .\s3ociation  aims  to  represent)  not  only 
does  not  need  the  protection  afforded  by  lien 
hius.  Imu  is  seriously  injured  by  tlieir  cxisteticr. 
Mr.  WoHDiirRY.  of  Bo.ston  (Proxy  for  Mr. 
Miller,  of  .S;in  Francisco) :  My  name  was  AVuoil- 
bury.  uf  Boston,  when  I  came  here,  but  I  am 
now  a  proxy  for  Mr.  Miller,  of  San  Franci.-cu. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  have  the  gentle- 
man from  Pliiladelphia  explain  a  little  lunre 
fully  the  practical  workings  of  the  lien  law. 
The  ijuestion  came  into  my  mind  wliether  the 
practical  working  of  that  law  was  equally  .L'^'od 
fur  the  owner."  of  property  as  it  was  for  the  par- 
tics  who  were  furnisliing  the  material  that  wont. 
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into  the  construction  of  the  building.  It  struck 
me  that  possibly  it  might  work  very  great  dis- 
advantage if  the  owner  was  paying  for  his  build- 
ing. That  is  a  point  that  was  not  touched  on, 
which  I  would  like  explained  a  little  more  fully. 
Mr.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia:  I  can  answer 
the  gentleman  if  the  Convention  will  bear  with 
me.  The  law  that  was  passed  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Master  Builders'  Exchange  of  Philadel- 
phia stated  that  it  would  be  illegal  for  an  owner 
and  a  general  contractor  to  have  an  agreement 
between  themselves,  cutting  out  the  right  of 
any  subcontractor  without  the  knowledge  and 
acceptance  in  writing  of  the  subcontractor. 
The  owner  of  a  building  always  has  something 
or  other  to  protect  him  which  no  other  man  has 
that  buys — that  is,  he  has  a  bond  from  the  gen- 
eral contractor,  if  he  chooses  to  take  it.  He 
will  not  get  a  bond  from  the  general  contractor 
if  he  feels  that  no  subcontractor  has  any  lien 
against  him,  because  he  can  get  his  building 
anyhow ;  but  if  he  knows  that  if  the  contractor 
does  not  pay  for  this  building  every  man  that 
works  on  it  can  get  a  lien,  he  will  be  more  care- 
ful in  the  selection  of  the  general  contractor, 
because  that  is  his  only  safety  and  security.  If 
the  general  contractor  does  not  pay  the  subcon- 
tnictor,  imder   the    law   of    Pennsylvania   the 


>»*'M"*g  can  be  liened  aod  the  moner  recovered. 
Nov.  I  wanted  to  say  one  thing :  Gentlemen 
boe  here  spoken  in  r^aid  to  what  I  said,  and 
have  lafaoted  under  some  misapprehension-  I 
simplj  got  up  to  apeak  aboift  the  lien  law  for 
this  Ruoo — I  said  I  hoped  to  bear  discussion 
On  tiiese  matters :  I  did  not  want  to  bind  any- 
faadf  in  speaking  apon  the  reaohition ;  I  did  not 
wish  anybodT  to  think  that  my  thoughts  were 
nniversal  traths.  I  simply  want  to  get  the  idea 
of  the  people  aroimd  us.  and  we  can  take  the 
tbooghu  that  are  given  out  at  this  meeting  and 
eosader  them.  The  thought  that  was  given 
ant  at  the  St.  Pftnl  Convention  two  years  ago 
w.i.s  the  iX'O-ision  of  that  l;iw  being  passed  in 
Fv'.insylvania.  I  do  not  think  we  would  have 
e'.  ■■:■  ::iL'ii::ht  uf  it  but  simply  for  the  fact  of  the 
.-:.L-v:iie!U  th;iT  anybody  like  mechanics  could 
V.  :  >-.oure  legislation.  The  result  of  our  legis- 
;.i:;.'U   i.i  Wi.irth  to  us  to-day  over  a  million  of 


Mi;.  ^AYWAiiu  r  May  I  interrogate  the  gentle- 


Mi;.  Harris:  Certainly. 

Mi:.  .S.vYvvAiiP:  Then  the  National    Associa- 

.Mii  lia,-^  been  of  some  benefit  to  you  ? 
Mk.  Harris:  Yes,  sir.     I  always  said  so, 
Mr.  Sayward  :  A  million  dollars  ? 
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Mr.  Harris  :  Easily,  and  you  know  it. 

President  McAllister:  Does  your  law  re- 
quire an  owner  to  pay  again  if  he  has  paid  once  ? 

Mr.  Harris  :  Yes,  sir. 

President  McAllister:  And  to  keep  on 
paying,  no  matter  how  many  times  he  has  paid, 
as  long  as  there  is  anything  due  on  the 
building  ? 

Mr.  Harris  :  Yes,  sir ;  it  does. 

Mr.  Prussing,  of  Chicago :  That  is  the  lien 
law  that  we  have  been  looking  for. 

Mr.  Harris  :  Yes ;  but  one  moment ;  he  has 
a  bond  to  draw  upon ;  it  is  not  he  that  pays. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Twiname,  of  Indianapolis:  In 
answer  to  the  question  about  the  owner  keeping 
on  paying,  the  owner  can  keep  on  paying  until 
he  strikes  the  right  man,  can't  he  ? 

Mr.  Harris  :  That  is  right.  There  is  one 
thing  you  gentlemen  must  not  forget :  There 
isn't  a  thing  delivered  in  this  country  that  can't 
be  replevined  on  except  the  materials  that 
enter  into  a  building;  everything  else  can  be 
replevined. 

Mr.  Bentley,  of  Milwaukee  :  I  would  like  to 
relate  my  experience  in  one  lien  case  in  Wiscon- 
sin. I  took  a  contract  to  put  up  a  building  there 
for  a  party  that  had  their  plans  made  outside 
the   State — the   plans  and   the   architect  were 
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from  Chicago.  I  undertook  this  building  and 
completed  it  on  time.  The  parties  for  whom  it 
was  built,  under  contract,  occupied  it  on  time 
under  a  written  agreement  before  the  building 
was  started.  The  architect  vacillated  as  to 
placing  the  responsibility  for  some  extras  on 
the  owner,  who  had  a  superintendent  there. 
The  owner  tried  to  fix  it  on  the  architect.  I 
waited  until  the  last  opportunity  and  filed  a  lien 
on  the  building,  and  the  case  was  brought  to 
suit  before  a  jury.  There  were  sixteen  points 
that  were  to  be  decided,  and  every  point  was 
decided  in  our  favor.  After  arguing  and  fight- 
ing this  for  nearly  three  weeks  in  the  Superior 
Court,  we  were  allowed  everything  that  we 
asked.  The  great  point  of  the  owner  was  that 
we  hadn't  secured  our  final  certificate  from  the 
arcliitect ;  that  was  their  big  point,  and  they 
even  had  the  audacity  to  enter  a  counter  claim 
against  us  for  $5000  damages  because  we 
hadn't  put  into  this  building  what  we  agreed 
to.  They  took  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin ;  and  we  were  successful  there  and 
got  our  money. 

Mr.  Drake,  of  Grand  Rapids :  In  Grand 
Rapids  we  are  puzzled  with  the  same  difficulties 
that  the  gentleman  has  stated,  and  oonsequently 
they  have  instructed  us  specially  to  get  infor- 
mation on  this  matter.    A  little  o^ 
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the  Exchange  employed  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent lawyers  we  have  m  our  State  to  draft  a 
new  lien  law,  which  we  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature. If  we  had  been  fortunate  enough,  like 
our  friend  Mr.  Harris,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  have 
met  with  opposition,  we  would  perhaps  have 
gone  to  work,  but  we  couldn't  find  a  man  that 
was  against  it.  We  placed  the  bill  in  one  legis- 
lator's hands,  and  he  said,  "  I  will  see  that  that 
passes  all  right  without  amendment.''  They 
were  not  looked  after  much,  and  we  went  there 
on  the  day  it  was  to  pass,  and  they  said,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, your  bill  has  been  recommended,  and  it 
is  going  to  pass  as  you  wanted  it."  They  passed 
it  the  last  day  they  were  in  session,  and  we 
found,  instead  of  not  being  amended  at  all,  it 
had  been  amended  so  that  we  were  worse  off 
than  if  we  had  no  law  whatever.  We  expended 
our  money  to  get  that  law  passed,  and  trusted 
to  have  it  passed  as  we  presented  it ;  and  it  is 
worse  than  nothing  to-day,  because  there  is  a 
clause  in  it  that  every  material  man  who  fur- 
nishes any  material  on  a  building  has  to  notify 
the  owner  within  ten  days  after  the  contract  is 
made,  or  there  is  no  way  to  recover.  Now,  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  the  resolution  which  is 
entertained  here  being  referred  to  a  standing 
committee  of  six  or  seven,  I  think  it  should  be 


carried.  I  Inon^t  a  cagj  of  that  laD  vAiidi 
was  presented  to  our  kpdiSan,  and  I  wmdd 
like  the  privil^e  of  refenring  Hat  bill  to  that 
committee.  I  would  also  aak  the  diifigenl  ano- 
ciations  aflUiated  with  this  body  if  they  have 
any  way  of  gettmg  coineB  of  their  hSBs  to  send 
them  to  that  committee  also,  and  that  that  com- 
mittee look  them  over  at  some  future  time  aad 
see  what  State,  in  their  opimon,  has  got  tibe  best 
law.  Now,  our  law  is  not  as  good  as  the  Penn? 
sylvania  law.  All  we  ask  for  is  that  the  material 
men  or  the  subcontractor  can  recover  up  to  the 
contract  price,  but  not  beyond  the  contract 
price,  becanse  they  can't  go  beyond  the  contract 
I  am  afraid  that  the  law  of  Fennsylvaiiia,  if 
somebody  would  carry  it  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
would  probably  be  overthrown. 

Mii.  Harris  :  I  would  like  to  settle  that  right 
here.  Our  bill  was  drawn  by  one  of  the  first 
lawyers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  submitted  to 
the  Supreme  Court  Justices  as  to  whether  they 
tlioiight  there  was  anything  in  it  that  anybody 
could  object  to,  and  they  decided  there  was  not. 

Mr.  Conrad  Bendek,  of  Indianapolis :  There 

are  many  different  interests  repreaokted  in.  this- 

body — we  have  the  material  men,  we  have  thei 

subcontractor   and   we   have    the    general    eonJ 

tfactor.     While  there  are  different  interests^ 
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have  not  heard  the  general  contractors  speak  on 
this  subject.  The  general  contractors  have  a 
lien  law  that  they  prefer ;  your  material  men 
have  a  law  that  they  prefer ;  and  perhaps  the 
subcontractors  have  another  law  that  they  prefer. 
Our  Exchange  in  Indianapolis  is  divided  upon 
this  question  ;  the  material  men  want  a  lien  law 
such  as  they  have  in  Pennsylvania — ^to  make  a 
man  pay  if  it  bankrupts  him — the  subcontrac- 
tors  are  indifferent,  and  some  of  them  say  don't 
have  any  law  at  all.  As  a  rule,  the  general  con- 
tractor is  in  favor  of  a  lien  law  by  which  a  man 
who  wishes  to  supply  him  must  notify  the 
owner  to  that  effect  before  he  tries  to  sell  the 
material.  Now,  this  gives  the  owner  a  chance 
to  protect  himself,  and  it  also  gives  the  general 
contractor  a  chance  to  protect  himself,  thus 
placing  everybody  on  an  equal  footing.  The 
material  man  must  notify  the  owner,  and  looks 
to  him  for  the  money  which  is  retained  out  of 
the  contract ;  and  so  with  the  subcontractor. 
We  had  a  law  in  Indiana  that  gave  every  man 
a  right  to  take  a  lien  by  filing  notice  within 
sixty  days  after  the  completion  of  the  building. 
That,  I  claim,  is  the  law  for  the  material  man. 
This  law  was  enacted  in  1883,  and  in  1886  it 
was  repealed,  and  the  legislature  which  we  now 
have  passed  the  law  which  the  material  man 
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ii-i  :Lr  'r'i>:i:n:rio:.:r  5ei=m  to  be  in  £avor  of. 
I  I'.jii:^  iLi:  we  Live  ojme  here  as  a  bodv  of 
ziL-rz,  -^L:  wan:  :■:•  d ;  'iistice  to  all  sides,  and  we 
w  .1-:  -1  fiir  liw.  The  way  :he  law  was  paacied 
in  .IT  S:ji:e  wi?  tLjT  the  r:ii:erijkl  men  and  :he 
'j'-ir  in::::,  wh:  Lid  ':een  t^b.:Ln^  U5  for  year?. 
j::  :':.-r  "-r^->'..i:';.Te  :o  rass  tha:  law.  *>ur  work- 
i-iri:  i:  n::  r^eei  ::-v.or:  :f  a  lien  law.  ]:.ecau?e 
:i:-rv  :,i--.  jr. te-::  •Le::: selves  :Lrji:^h  their  imlou. 
I  -villi  -  :i:ors:  :h:t:  everv  material  or^aniza- 
::.:..  -rverv  s":::i.:ric:*:rr"  jr^niziiiion.  should 
jr:  :. ^rtl-.r  ini  ijree  '.-::'veen  themselves,  and 
^;    :!..;:   :...  i:>  :L-ry  ':v    ili   ^ivt:  a  responsible 

-  •  -  •-•    ^ 

i:.  '^.i-  V    *•  ^v-r  :,i:.   imrr.ve    :::rselves  and  i-u: 

.^..    -.  ^     -. .     •• 1— ■     -•.— -rl      • -L>*liv>>.        11 

I  W  .  :..  .:."-  1  :<T  ^ii-irr  :h>  l:iw  i:  makes  it 
■  .-      .. :.  :  -     >.:.-.>- : .  s-.-e  ".viietlier  I  am  resjv.n- 

L  :.-.il:r  :.■  biiv  a  >;ii:  ...f  clothes 
\v  ..i:::i-iv:-i:.  I  d'-^n't  have  to 
--:  '..'.:..  ■.v':..-':.vi  Ir  lias  i-aid  his  mill  for  his 
V  ..:.  I  :"..::. k  :V.c  !:;w  ^oes  t'X-  far.  I  think 
■'.-  -  ::..::a::::  l.as  a  law  over  him  which 
:  :  •.  -  :..o  : .  <..y  :  ••  Have  you  paid  your  bills  for 
v.Lvi.  according  to  the  law  you  are  responsible? 
Show  me  your  receipt;  fumiah  me  a  bond." 
Gentlemen,  it  is  going  too  far;  ife  winks  a  hud- 
ship  equaUy  upon  the  saboontmcfeor  and  i 
the  general  contractor. 


T  J 
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Mr.  William  B.  Irvine,  of  Philadelphia:  In 
reply  to  a  question  asked  by  the  President  as  to 
how  long  Pennsylvania  continued  to  pay,  I 
want  to  say  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  lien  law 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  strictly  confined, 
and  that  the  first  contractor  and  the  contractor 
under  the  first  are  the  only  ones  that  have  had 
liens  until  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  said  that  where  the  contract  was 
made  with  the  first  contractor  no  other  lien 
should  exist.  That  the  Builders'  Exchange  of 
Philadelphia  took  up,  and  on  that  decision  went 
to  Harrisburg  and  asked  the  law  to  be  put  back 
where  it  had  been  standing  for  eighty-six  years. 
It  is  true  that  a  lot  of  lawyers  and  legislators 
opposed  the  law — ^I  have  always  found  that 
class  of  people  opposed  to  it — but  fortunately 
for  the  building  trade  their  capital  in  trade  con- 
sists of  a  box  of  pens  and  a  quire  of  paper. 
Why  a  man  should  say  that  this  is  not  proper 
legislation  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  What 
objection  is  there  to  any  law  that  makes  a  man 
pay  his  biUs  ?  Does  the  lien  law  do  any  more  ? 
No ;  it  simply  puts  the  onus  on  the  owner  in- 
stead of  the  material  man  and  the  mechanic. 
He  can  throw  all  the  safeguards  around  himself 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  have,  but  the 
material  man  and  the  mechanic  cannot  possibly 


do  tliat  whhoat  "**^"g  • 

wbopftTs  thenumey  can  afarajvpiotaetliniiael^ 

as  £ar  as  I  haTe  aaen. 

Mr.  Satwabd  :  I  want  to  ask  one  qaeBtaon 
for  informaticHi.  Do  I  miderstaad  that  the  lair 
of  Pennsylvaiuaf  aa  yon  now  have  it^  protects 
the  general  contractor  and  also  all  sobcon- 
tiactors  who  sabcontract  directly  with  him,  and 
none  others  ? 

Mb.  Irtixe  :  The  law  of  Pennsylvania  now 
is  just  as  it  has  been  for  eigh^r^six  years,  that 
the  fiist  contractor  and  the  first  contractor 
under  him  only  are  protected  ? 

Mr.  Satward  :  And  none  others  ? 

Mb.  Irvine  :  And  none  others. 

Mr.  Satward  :  Is  that  law  fair? 

Mr.  Irviss  :  Yes.  I  have  never  lost  any 
money  by  a  rogue,  but  I  have  lost  a  tremendous 
lot  by  honest  fools.  If  a  man  I  furnish  mate- 
rial to  is  a  rogue,  I  am  generally  looking  out 
for  him. 

Mr.  Satward  :  To  cany  the  question  a  little 
further.  The  pomt  is  to  protect  the  man  who 
honestly  furnishes  material  to  go  into  the  build- 
ing.    VThy  do  you  stop  where  yon  do  T 
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Mr.  Sayward  :  That  is  a  confession,  then, 
that  the  principle  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Irvine  :  It  is  giving  as  much  protection 
as  it  is  possible  to  do. 

A  Delegate  :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  that  is 
not  class  legislation  ? 

President  McAllister  :  I  am  very  sorry  to 
cut  off  this  flow  of  eloquence,  but  under  the 
order  adopted  the  standard  time  says  1  o'clock, 
and  we  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2.30.  Gen- 
tlemen, we  have  here  a  communication  from 
the  Pittsburg  delegation,  which  will  be  read 
after  the  recess. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  3  P.  M. 

President  McAllister:  The  Secretary  has 
some  announcements  to  make. 

Secretary  Sayward  :  The  Committee  on 
Time  and  Place  and  Nomination  of  Officers  are 
requested  to  meet  at  9.30  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning  in  the  parlor  of  the  Chicago  delegation, 
at  the  Hotel  Hollenden.  The  Committee  on 
Resolutions  are  asked  to  meet  immediately  after 
the  close  of  this  session  at  Room  134,  Hotel 
Hollenden. 

The  following  communication  has  been 
received : 


71)  fAe  Preaiilent  ami  Jfembm  of  Ihe  Xalional  Asgociatioa  of  BuiU'ri 
1*11  P-onrrnlion  A»'ii»blnl  at  Ulerrlaail,  Ohio. 
GESTLKsres  : — At  a  meetiug  of  the  Pittebui^  delegates  the  fol- 
lowing action  wah  Inktsi  : 

IPBtrean,  The  Pittalinrg  Exclmnge  elected  eighteen  del^at*!i.  aa 
allowed  by  tbo  CoiiHlitution  of  the  Kational  Association  of  Bnildeis, 
being  one  delegate  for  each  fifty  mumliers  in  ^ood  standing  ;  and 

irSerMB,  On  the  prtsenlation  of  tli«r  credenliala  to  the  proper 
committee  of  the  National  Aswuiution  of  Boildets,  a  nutjority  of 
snid  committee  dodded  that  the  i'ittsbui^  Exehange  is  entitled 
to  only  (bur  delicti*,  induding  the  delegates-at-lwge.  and  said 
action  ot  the  committee  was  couBrmed  by  the  Convention  now  in 

IFStTBH,  Tbongb  we  regret  being  compelled  to  take  aclion  sev- 
ering the  connection  of  the  Pittubuig  F^clinnge  from  the  National 
Asaociation,  ae  onr  heurttelt  syiupathiis  are  with  the  Asaodation 
in  ita  missicn  and  work,  yet  an  we  cannot  stibiuit  to  gross  injustice, 
therefore  be  it 

Rmoturd,  That  we  withdmw,  both  iia  delegat"*  and  as  an  Fj- 
changi;,  from  the  National  Association  of  Builders. 

A.  J.  Hahsaik,  <%u.im«. 

Mr.  Scriuvkr.  of  St.  Paul :  I  move  that  tlie 
oniiuiiiiiiieatiijii  lie  received  and  placed  on  (ile. 

Mi;.  Sti;v]:xs.  of  Philadelphia  :  I  second  the 
motion. 

1'i;kmi)]:xt  .Mt  Ai.LitiTia! :  You  have  heard 
tliL'  motion,  that  tin;  commnnication  from  the 
persons  elected  a.s  dele^^ates  lo  this  Convention 
fn>tn  the  Pittsburg  Exdiaiige  he  received  and 
]ilacpd  on  (ile.  Are  yon  reaily  for  tlie  ^iiestioir.' 
All  in  favor  .say  aye  ;  opposed,  no.  The  niotiuii 
is  rarried. 

Mr.  Curry:  Mr.  President,  the  Master 
Builders'    Association     of     Lynn     received     a 
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communication  from  the  Committee  on  Lien  Law 
of  the  National  Association  asking  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Is  the  Exchange  in  favor  of  a  lien  law  ? 

2.  If  it  is,  is  the  present  law  of  your  State 
satisfactory  ? 

3.  If  the  present  law  is  not  satisfactory  what 
changes  would  you  suggest  ? 

The  question  created  a  warm  discussion,  in 
which  all  the  members  showed  a  decided  inter- 
est, and  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  pres- 
ent law  should  be  amended  so  that  the  lien  on 
material  and  labor  should  take  precedence  of 
all  mortgages,  etc.,  and  other  modes  of  cheating 
the  honest  builder  in  vogue  in  this  State  at  the 
present  time. 

The  questions  asked  by  your  committee 
created  a  thorough  discussion,  in  which  all  the 
members  present  took  part.  The  sentiment  was 
that  the  present  law  should  be  amended  so  that 
the  lien  on  material  and  labor — ^the  intention 
being  to  make  the  protection  to  material  the 
same  as  that  which  our  State  gives  to  labor 
— should  take  precedence  of  all  mortgages, 
and  so  forth.  We  have  a  bill  drafted  asking 
for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  on  the  statute  books 
of  Massachusetts  after  a  certain  time,  and  to 
have  the  lien  take  precedence  of  all  mortgages 


i 


niaed  <m  &  tmiMing  be&ce  tbe  buEding  has  left 
tke  ksods  of  At  man  who  baOds  it.  Oar  peo- 
ple IB  [^na  mn  bilioested  in  Um,  aod  I  think 
tht  repbes  to  our  SeereUiy  from  seventeen  or 
d^teea  otgMiinriDm  ost  of  thirty-four  ought 
to  Mttle  the  ^Btioa  so  far  as  this  Convention 
is  fnaeoBed.  I  be&re  that  if  there  is  anv  por- 
ts* of  tlu6  organizaiioo  that  is  sufiering  in  any 
jkgree  or  in  anr  direction,  it  is  our  duty  to  con- 
ader  h;  we  are  sent  here  from  the  different  por- 
bjfks  ol  onr  gnnk  republic  to  take  that  under 
iruniiiiJeialiuu  XWr  may  be  siiboontractors 
and  M twill  acB  iriw  have  been  shot  at  all  the 
fm^Hian;  Itluak  thej  are  lav-abiding  citizens 
azxl  that  they  should  have  protection.  We  have 
.1  otn^in  few  thai  we  call  general  contractors. 
'.  ,:..  ■.v:".i::j  :..  :v,i:'.:;:  ;ha:  :hey  are  biiih  a  little 
•.,~er-:;.''-y  rV.  ■.:.  :::e  r>.->:  of  us.  Init  I  am  not 
V.  ....:.^  :■  ,v;::.::  ;ha:  tiicv  have  any  mure  riijlits 
havf.  Isn't  it 
!i  whv  enters  my  city  witli  lii> 
s!io;iMer  and  his  o^-at  on  ilif 
■  :m  archii<.i:i"s  otiice  to  tiginv 
shovJd  be  asked  who  is  behiiul 
,■:  n^-thing  behind  him.  Hi- 
itid  lijiires  en  them,  and  thi- 
in  !iiy  oily  dare  not  loiioh  tiiai 
ti^i'.r^s     he     srives.       Whv ".' 
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Because  his  bid  is  far  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
completed  building,  and  if  we  cannot  pay  one  hun- 
dred cents  on  the  dollar  we  don't  want  the  job. 
But  the  skin  comes  in  and  says,  "  I  will  take  it." 
He  has  no  record  for  anything,  only  skinning 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  he  comes  into 
my  city  and  gets  stuck  on  the  job ;  he  pays  ten 
cents  on  the  dollar  and  he  says,  "  Nobody  knows 
me  nor  my  record."  General  Butler  once  said, 
"  A  character  was  the  worst  thing  a  man  could 
have,  but  if  he  had  one  he  ought  to  defend  it." 
That  is  what  we  are  standing  on  here.  The 
skin  contractor  would  pay  ten  cents  on  the 
dollar  in  Lynn,  and  the  next  step  would  probably 
take  him  into  some  new  locality,  where  he  could 
do  the  same  thing.  Some  men  understand  that 
we  want  a  national  law  passed.  We  don't  want 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  will  tell  you  what  we 
do  want,  or  what  the  majority  of  the  Exchanges 
have  decided  after  ventilating  the  subject 
thoroughly :  they  have  decided  that  a  certain 
law  is  the  one  they  want,  and  they  have  the 
right  to  ask  the  National  Association  to  help 
them  with  all  the  power  it  can  use.  We  are 
not  here  to  ask  you  to  frame  a  general  bill ; 
such  a  thing  could  not  be  done,  but  we  do  ask 
you  to  help  us,  in  the  different  States  with  your 
power  and  influence  to  pass  such  laws  as  we 
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think  would  be  for  our  benefit.  We  don't  want 
to  interfere  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  or  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  or  any  other  State,  but 
we  of  Massachusetts  want  a  change  in  our  lien 
law  to  give  protection  to  material  the  same  as 
our  State  now  gives  to  labor,  or,  in  other  words 
all  we  ask  in  Massachusetts  is  that  a  man  who 
erects  a  building  will  pay  for  the  material  and 
labor.  Is  that  honest?  Is  there  anything 
wrong  about  that?  Is  it  wrong  for  me  to 
expect  if  a  man  puts  up  a  building  in  my  State, 
that  he  will  pay  for  the  material  and  the  labor  ? 
That  is  all  we  ask. 

Mr.  John  S.  Stevens,  of  Philadelphia:  Don't 
you  think  that  this  Association  would  occupy 
ratlier  an  anomalous  position  if,  as  a  national 
l»(»rlv.  we  wen^  to  advocate  a  lien  law  in  a  State 
tliat  wanted  a  lien  law  and  then  to  advocate  the 
i'ei>eal  of  it  in  another  State  because  they  didn't 
want  it  ?  I  tliink  that  the  main  question  to  be 
st'ttled  l)y  tlie  delegates  is  the  question  whether 
we  ()ui!:ht  to  have  anv  lien  law  at  all,  whether  it 
is  right  and  whether  it  is  proper?  Now,  you 
ap]>ointed  a  committee  last  year  to  consider  that 
sul)ject.  and  you  are  likely  to  appoint  another 
committee  to  consider  the  subject  and  make  it 
a  standing  committee.  I  listened  yery  atten- 
tively to  the  remarks    that  were  made  this 
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morning.  There  was  one  delegate  who  spoke 
— I  forget  for  the  moment  the  city  he  repre- 
sents— but  if  I  remember  rightly  he  said  some- 
thing like  this ;  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  on  Lien  Laws  to  get  all  the  lien  laws 
that  had  been  adopted  by  the  different  States, 
examine  them  and  from  them  formulate  what 
they  considered  a  just  and  equitable  lien  law. 
Now,  I  was  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Lien  Law  and  undertook  something  of  that 
kind  myself.  I  received  a  book  that  had  proba- 
bly 300  pages  of  fine  type  representing  the  lien 
law  of  one  State.  I  did  my  best  to  read  it 
through ;  I  had  by  my  side  a  pile  of  books  of  a 
similar  character ;  I  found  that  confusion  was 
becoming  utterly  confounded  in  attempting  to 
read  these  varying  laws.  Why,  of  all  the  diver- 
sities, they  can  hardly  be  expressed,  and  what  to 
do  I  didn't  know.  My  head  became  muddled, 
and  the  more  I  thought  about  the  matter  the 
more  I  concluded  it  was  an  impossibility  to  do 
what  I  had  attempted,  and  the  only  way  would 
be  to  get  some  lawyer  from  Philadelphia — ^you 
know  they  are  the  smartest  lawyers  in  the  coun- 
try, the  Philadelphia  lawyers — to  write  out  the 
lien  law  that  we  have  in  Pennsylvania  and  pre- 
sent it  to  this  Convention,  and  ask  it  if  that 
wasn't  just  the  lien  law  we  ought  to  have,  or 
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rather  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Now,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Grand  Rapids 
be  made  chairman  of  the  next  committee  that  is 
appointed  on  this  matter,  and  let  him  undertake 
that  task,  and  let  us  see  what  we  shall  have  at 
tlie  Convention  that  meets  in  St  Louis  next 
v(»ar.  I  don't  think  in  the  meantime  he  will 
attend  to  any  business,  and  probably  not  even 
get  a  summer  vacation.  But,  after  all,  gentlemen, 
is  it  not  the  principle  of  the  thing  that  we  want 
to  get  at?  Is  it  not  the  question  of  whether 
a  lien  law  is  deemed  wise  by  the  filial  bodies 
that  tire  associated  in  this  national  body.  Believ- 
ing that  to  bo  the  case,  your  committee  pro- 
pounded certain  questions.  We  sent  out,  as  our 
lei^ort  shows,  circulars  asking  that  this  question 
Ix'  tliorouulilv  discussed  in  the  different  Ex- 
clianges.  and  we  present  to  you  here  to-day  the 
results  of  tliat  communication  that  was  sent  to 
them.  And  wliat  did  we  find  ?  We  found  that 
out  of  thirty-two  of  those  that  were  represented 
in  this  Tonvention  we  received  answers  from 
nineteen  of  them:  seventeen  of  them  said  yes, 
wQ  want  a  lien  law ;  one  of  them  said  no,  we 
don't  want  any  lien  law,  and  another  one  said 
we  are  undecided  about  it,  it  is  a  tie  vote  in  our 
body.  Now  then,  if  it  is  a  question,  as  I  believe 
it  is,  to  know  whether  we  augjtit  to  have  a  litta 
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law  or  whether  we  ought  not  to  have  one,  and 
that  question  is  to  come  before  this  Convention 
to  be  decided,  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  already 
decided.  If  seventeen  out  of  thirty-two  say  yes, 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  majority.  Now,  I 
find  upon  conversation  with  some  of  the  gentle- 
men representing  Exchanges  in  which  they 
voted  yes,  we  want  a  lien  law,  that  they  as 
individuals  do  not  want  it.  Then  what  happens  ? 
The  question  simply  goes  back  to  the  Exchanges 
themselves,  and  what  do  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  that  Exchange  want  ?  When  they 
say  to  us  yes,  it  implies  that  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  that  Exchange  want  a  lien  law. 
When  those  replies  all  come  in  to  us,  it  means 
that  a  majority  of  the  filial  bodies  that  compose 
this  association  want  a  lien  law.  Is  that  logic, 
or  a  conclusion  ?  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  want  a  lien  law  we  could  hardly 
advocate  it  in  one  State  and,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  asked  us,  disapprove  it  in 
another  State.  To  help  this  State  have  its  lien 
laws  amended  and  to  help  the  other  State  to 
abolish  all  lien  laws,  it  seems  to  me  would  be 
occupying  rather  an  odd  position.  I  know, 
and  I  know  full  well  how  much  can  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  this  subject;  I  have  had  it 
dinned  in  one  ear  and  dinned  in  the  other  ear, 
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u<  >:  <.>iily  from  the  East,  but  fro 

wtll  ;i^  from  the  N'orth  and  the 

h^^ir'I  'r'-.i  many  conflicting  opinii 

iect  that  I.  my^lf.  have  become 

ered.    0\ir  friend  Curry,  over  tli 

elab'nitinn  ihat  ought  to  have 

vtiiotng  :  ijur  friend  from  New 

very  ^ood  things,  and  I  am  per 

wtf  ;ire  going  to  hear  from  a  gent 

tht?  irri'und  that  we  :-hould  have  i 

have  ht-ard  fr'jra  two  or  tliree 

aftern-.-'-'U — and  I  want  to  hear 

«v  -houM  uut.  and  I  am  going 

my  friend  here  with  whom  I  ] 

■  ^■ex'■'l  .(iu>>ti<in,  for  I  don't  know 

mill  \\li:ir  lie  has  said  on  two  oi 

!l.;-  •■ar.<.-d  me  -ileepless  niglits.  i 

1   iuive  .-iaiil  !<,•  him  lias  caused 

tliiiij-.  ;i!iil   I    ]ir"i."jse  that  we 

Mr.  narlin;-'  has  tii  say.  Iiecause 

tKiiieu.  lie  is  a  very  well  inforn 

siil'ject. 

Ntu.  J.  T.  Daiu.in.;.  of  Wor. 
tliai  we  almost  entered  int< 
when  we  came  into  this  Con" 
iiieiiihers  of  this  committee  w( 
on  this  siilijcct.  However,  it  I 
best  by  some,  in  view  of  the  e^ 
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on  this  matter,  that  we  should  say  something. 
It  certainly  must  strike  you  with  considerable 
significance,  gentlemen,  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  appeared  necessary  to  this  body  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  take  up  this  subject.  That  fact 
in  itself  has  a  significance.  It  has  been  said  to 
you  in  this  report  that  with  the  exception  of 
one  Exchange — I  believe  only  one,  if  I  am  not 
right,  I  shall  stand  corrected — there  is  no  Ex- 
change in  the  United  States  which  is  satisfied 
with  the  lien  law  under  which  it  is  now  oper- 
ating. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Philadelphia :  There  are  six 
of  them. 

Mr.  Darling,  of  Worcester:  Well,  I  stand 
corrected.  A  large  majority,  seventeen,  were 
not  satisfied  with  their  present  lien  law ;  that 
has  its  significance.  If  I  understand  the  case 
aright,  the  cause  which  brought  about  this  agi- 
tation was  the  fact  of  the  great  dissatisfaction, 
notwithstanding  lien  laws,  as  has  been  stated  to 
you  by  the  gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  that 
had  stood  on  their  statute  books  nearly  100 
years.  That  same  gentleman  told  you  that  this 
committee,  which  had  been  formed  by  this  asso- 
ciation, had  to  all  appearances  been  wrestling 
with  a  mountain  and  had  produced  a  mouse.  I 
felt  that  his  simile  was  well  chosen.     But  there 


ai>:  --rVrnl  ■■-.aer  ;;u'^-^tive  potntf.  which  led  at 
I-^-t  •«■■..  .:£  y-:-ur  ':->.-mmittee.  I  might  say  three 
■>u*.  <,-i  t:vt.  :.j  adv.:<ate  no  lien  law  at  all. 
N-.'W.  ■.■ur  T^AS'.'ai  are  *ijmewhat  as  foUows:  We 
t.n-l  Thii:  in  ih->re  it>:;:ions  where  they  are  advo- 
oa::ni'  a  Mien  law  with  the  most  eamestne^ 
their  C'jndi^i'.'ns  are  the  lowest,  and  where  they 
have  :hf  most  stringent  lien  laws  the  conditions 
of  the  I'uilder  are  the  lowest  and  most  imdesir- 
a'f^Ie.  Wlia:  d-je?  that  sutrgesl  1  Now.  these 
are  qiiesti.:>n<  which  set  u«  to  thinking,  and  I 
will  simply  raise  these  questions  in  a  spirit  of 
fiiinifess  t-.'  set  you  to  thinking.  What  does  the 
lien  law  di.i.  .■•upj.osing  y<>u  had  one  to  protect 
y.y.i  10  •[„.-  fii]]  extent  -A  your  desires?  There 
;-  »"  i";;;e>t:"!i  hwi  what,  if  you  could  have  ouf 
■liiW!:  -:,;-.:  :-.  ^uit  yuu  you  would  have  it  to 
;:■'.■•."■:  ev.-ry  on--  ;is  n-.-arly  alike  as  possible,  but 
ill  ^.rCiiriiij  :ha;  pivtr-cti-jn  doesn't  it  secure  to 
y. .-i  :?Mi;i'-:hiu_"  e!sL-  V  Doesn't  it  secure  to  you 
■dii-l  S'.-iui';- 1"  thr-  ■■wners  a  competition  which  is 
uiid--iriii'k'  V  If  i\,r  cijuditions  as  we  find  them 
artr  .IS  \v..-  btlievf  tliyui  to  be.  that  where  the 
iiii.'t  -iiiuL'iriit  lion  laws  exist  the  conditions  of 
tilt-  CMnti;nMor  aiv  the  lowest  in  result,  it  would 
iiK-aii  rlii- :  that  it  has  allowed  a  character  of 
L-ompt-titiou  which  has  brought  the  lesponsible 
contractor  down  to  a  lower  level.    It  li 
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it  possible,  in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  of  your 
committee,  and  I  think  that  Brother  Stevens 
almost  feels  that  for  himself. 

Mr.  Stevens  :  Hold  on. 

Mr.  Darling  :  It  has  made  it  possible  for  a 
class  of  competitors  to  enter  without  capital, 
without  credit,  and  right  here,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  without  anything.  In  your  city  here,  to- 
day, if  I  ask  a  contractor  for  figures  upon  plans 
and  specifications  for  a  building  costing 
$100,000,  and  the  contractor  is  worth  $100,000, 
has  a  reputation  for  paying  his  bills,  is  backed 
with  honesty  and  honor,  known  well  among  his 
fellows,  with  a  reputation  for  paying  every  dol- 
lar that  he  puts  himself  under  the  obligation  to 
pay,  does  he  stand  any  better  chance  than 
the  man  who  hasn't  a  dollar  at  all  ?  We  say, 
no  ;  for  this  reason :  Under  your  lien  law  here 
a  man  who  isn't  worth  anything  can  go  to  the 
material  man,  and  the  material  man  can  deliver 
his  goods  on  the  lot  of  land  where  the  building 
is  to  be  built,  and  he  has  a  right,  if  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  for  several  months  after  the 
completion  of  that  building — at  any  time  during 
the  erection  of  the  building  and  for  a  period 
lasting  several  months  subsequent  thereto — to 
file  a  lien  on  that  property.  Of  what  conse- 
quence or  importance  is  it  to  that  material  man 
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to  have  a  responsible  contractor  ?  The  signifi- 
cance to  you  as  builders,  if  you  are  responsible 
man  h(.»re  in  Ohio,  is  this :  It  makes  it  possible 
for  an  irresponsible  man,  without  capital,  with- 
out credit,  witliout  character,  to  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  with  you.  There  is  this,  of  which 
I  am  satisfied,  tliat  where  tlie  lien  laws  at  the 
present  time  are  the  most  effective,  where  they 
go  into  detail  the  most,  the  conditions  of  the 
builders  are  lowest  and  the  most  undesirable. 
With  an  expei'ience  on  our  own  part,  extending 
into  several  States,  we  iind  that  to  be  the  case. 
1  think  tljat  in  Massachusetts  we  have  the 
weake^<t  lien  law  there  is  hi  any  State,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  al)le  to  investigate,  and  I  believe 
tliat  in  Massaehusetts  the  conditions  are  the 
Ix'sl  in  support  of  the  responsible  contractor, 
and  after  all  this  invest  illation  which  we  have 
Liuni'  tliruntih  with,  extc^nding  over  a  period  of 
at  li.'ast  eJLi'lit  months.  I  have  come  to  the  firm 
ronviction  lliat  we  should  rely  upon  something 
lu\<id('s  tin;  pi'otection  alVurded  bv  the  treacher- 
uus  lien  law  to  enable  us  to  further  our 
()l)erati<;ns  as  builders  and  contractors.  A  man 
,i:'()in<i'  into  the  market.  olTering  his  bid,  should 
lirst  lot)k  carefully  to  whom  he  is  submitting 
that  bid.  accepting  the  responsible  bidder  in 
l)i"eferen(.*e    to    the    irresponsible    bidder.      He 
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should  first  desire  to  know  whether  the  man  to 
whom  he  is  submitting  a  proposal  is  going  to 
pay  the  bill  or  whether  he  must  depend  upon 
the  lien  law,  and  when  you  do  that,  gentlemen, 
you  will  do  something  toward  strengthening  the 
condition  of  the  builders  of  this  country,  and  it 
will  operate  as  a  check  against  the  irresponsible 
bidder.  As  it  appears  to  me,  the  lien  law  acts 
as  a  prohibition  to  the  operations  of  the  respon- 
sible bidder,  and  it  offers  special  inducements  to 
the  irresponsible  bidder,  whether  he  be  a  gen- 
eral contractor,  a  mason,  a  carpenter,  or  what 
not,  and  I  am  satisfied,  so  far  as  my  investiga- 
tions have  gone,  that  the  operations  of  the  lien 
laws  of  the  various  States  of  the  country  to-day 
are  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  honest  con- 
tractor. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia :  I  occupy  the 
anomalous  position  of  a  general  contractor  and 
a  subcontractor  who  never  had  occasion  to  put 
a  lien  on  a  building  in  my  life.  I  have  been 
fortunate.  I  never  worked  a  day's  journey 
work  in  my  life.  My  master,  when  I  fulfilled 
my  term  and  after  I  came  back  from  the  war, 
took  me  into  business  with  him,  or  he  would 
have  lost  me.  Consequently,  I  think  if  there  is 
any  man  on  this  floor  who  can  speak  in  favor  of 
a  lien  law,  I  am   that  individual,  because   it 


imiiiiiw  to  file  a  Bm.  Wlasj 
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alarm,  and  two  nan  afiir  MoK 
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replevin  it  and  take  it  awar- 
in  a  building,  and  there  is  i 
enable  you  to  get  it ;  if  a  mi 
his  creditors  will  get  it.  I  1 
particular  attention  to  the  una 
of  the  men  that  are  reprea 
changes  here.  You  will  find 
that  is  made  official!}'  thai  aev 
voted  in  favor  of  the  lien  ll 
one  of  those  men  got  up  i 
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law,  and  with  a  generosity  and  an  integrity  unex- 
ampled, and  only  found  in  connection  with 
American  institutions,  they  get  up  and  say, 
"  Our  Exchanges  are  in  favor  of  it,  but  we  per- 
sonally are  opposed  to  it."  Where  would  you 
find  a  set  of  men  like  that  ?  I  have  never  be- 
fore seen  such  a  set  of  men,  and  I  have  been  in 
a  great  many  Conventions. 

President  McAllister  :  The  regular  order 
of  business  will  now  be  taken  up,  and  the  next 
in  order  is  the  reports  from  filial  bodies. 

Secretary  Sayward  :   Philadelphia. 

Mr.  George  Watson,  of  Philadelphia  : 

Cle\'ei.and,  Ohio,  January  19,  1892. 
T>}  the  President  J  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Sixth  Antuial  Convention 
of  The  National  Association  of  Builders. 
(lEXTLEMEN  : — The  Master  Builders'  Exchange  of  Philadelphia 
respectfully  reports  that  during  the  past  year  the  membership  of 
the  Exchange  has  been  kept  up  to  its  usual  number,  being  at  the 
present  time  290.  The  financial  statement  of  the  I^'inance  Com- 
mittee and  Treasurer  shows  that  our  certificates  of  membership 
originally  costing  $200  are  now  worth  $388.  The  following 
improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year,  to  wit:  Additional 
story  on  front  building  (to  be  used  as  a  public  restaurant)  costing 
over  $10,000.  The  enlargement  of  the  exhibition  room,  and  the 
ljeautif>ing  of  our  meeting  room  with  paneled  steel  ceiling,  hand- 
some book  cases,  and  caps  and  bases  to  columns,  making  it  one  of 
the  handsomest  Exchange  rooms  in  the  country.  Our  Trade 
School  has  been  well  attended  by  a  number  of  intelligent  boys  and 
LS  attracting  much  public  attention,  and  we  feel  encouraged  to 
continue  in  our  good  work.  Our  Legislative  Committee  have 
succeeded,  after  much  labor  and  expense,  in  restoring  the  lien  law 
of   1806  to  its  former  status.    One  of  our  prominent  railroads 
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of  the  last  National  Convention,  and  desig- 
nating it  as  a  model  Exchange,  and  as  its 
history  is  part  of  the  literature  of  this  Associ- 
ation, we  felt  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
give  anything  more  than  a  brief  rSsumS  of  our 
doings.  You  all  know  the  birth  and  life  of  the 
Philadelphia  Exchange  by  the  report  we  made  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Association,  but 
I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  different  reports, 
and  have  been  much  interested  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  different  Exchanges,  but  I  have  been 
disappointed  not  to  find  a  single  word  mentioned 
of  a  trade  school.  The  National  Association 
last  year  visited  Philadelphia,  and  from  the 
satisfaction  expressed,  and  from  the  determina- 
tion of  many  of  the  members  of  filial  bodies,  I 
was  sure  that  there  would  be  a  half  a  dozen  of 
them  this  year,  but  there  is  not  a  single  one.  Col. 
Auchmuty  has  generously  helped  us  and  been 
the*  life  of  our  Trade  School,  because  it  was 
through  his  generous  attention  that  it  was 
started.  I  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Ittner,  of  St. 
Louis,  who  was  very  much  interested,  would 
have  instituted  one  in  St.  Louis,  but  it  hasn't 
been  done.  Our  experience  has  been  that  it  is 
hard  work,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  your 
time  and  attention  to  it,  for  it  is  the  only  way 
in  which  American  boys  can  learn  trades  and 
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the  only  way  in  which  we  can  have  American 
mechanics. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  the  boys  in  our 
Trade  Schools  for  one  year  have  been  taken  into 
tlie  carpenter's  trade  particularly,  and  out  of 
the  large  classes  we  have  had  but  three  remain 
out  of  places ;  they  have  been  taken  by  the 
master  builders  of  Philadelphia  and  the  master 
Cfiri)enters.  and  in  many  instances  have  proved 
superior  to  many  of  the  workmen  that  we  have 
to  hiri;.  It  only  requires  determination  to  do  it. 
\(m  may  be  antagonized  by  labor  unions,  but 
we  have  not  found  it  so.  Our  bricklaying  class 
is  not  as  large  as  it  was  last  year,  but  the  joui^ 
neymen  bricklayers  of  Philadelphia  have  asked 
us  to  meet  them  in  conference,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  before  a  month  passes  over  they  will 
adopt  a  iiiuilc  of  registering,  making  it  neces- 
sary, to  become  a  registered  apprentice  in  their 
traile,  that  the}'  must  come  from  the  Master 
liuilders'  Trade  School.-;.  That  is  a  great  deal 
fur  the  Journeymen  Bricklayers'  Association, 
foi'  it  is  a  very  iKiwerful  one  in  Philadelphia. 

1  only  want  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I  hope 
at  tlie  next  ses.sioii  our  schools  will  he  more  pros- 
pi^mus  than  they  are  and  that  half  a  dozen  other 
p]xclianges  may  report  that  they  have  flourish- 
ing   trade    schools.      Invitations    have    been 
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given  to  the  different  members  of  the  filial 
bodies  that  they  will  be  welcome  in  the  different 
cities.  I  want  to  say  that  Philadelphia's  latch- 
string  is  always  out,  and  we  have  a  committee, 
of  which  our  genial  friend,  Mr.  Harris,  is  chair- 
man, that  always  takes  care  of  the  members  of 
filial  bodies,  and  we  are  in  close  association 
with  the  authorities  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  will 
guarantee  that  a  member  of  a  filial  body  from 
another  association  coming  to  Philadelphia  can 
go  away  unmolested. 

Mr.  Conrad  Bender,  of  Indianapolis:  I 
move  you  that  this  Association  extend  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Col.  Richard  T.  Auchmuty  for  the 
generous  manner  in  which  he  treated  the  Phila- 
delphia Exchange. 

Mr.  Scribner,  of  St.  Paul :  I  second  the 
motion. 

President  McAllister  :  Those  in  favor  will 
say  aye ;  opposed,  no.     Carried. 

"Humanity"  was  the  word  that  brought 
every  member  of  the  Exchange  to  a  special 
meeting  held  on  February  19,  1892.  Thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children  were  starving  in 
Russia,  and  good  people  in  America  were  for- 
warding all  manner  of  goods  for  their  relief  to 
the  Eastern  seaports,  where  vessels  were  being 
loaded  with  food  and  clothing  for  the  sufferers. 


As  uBoal,  FbiladelpMa  was  du  Jhrt  fb  tmpauA. 
Hon.  Edwin  8.  Stuut,  major  of  Uia  oifr^,  (ngaa- 
ized  a  General  Committee  to  oolleat  Bnfaotn^tiaaB 
and  to  forward  the  goods.  A  msmber  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Thomas  Hartandale  addnned 
the  Exchange,  on  the  sul^eot,  ai^  en  tibe  laat 
words  of  his  speech  had  died  away  Hie  bnildeiB 
of  Philadelphia  had  pledged  themselTeB  to  pay 
$1000  into  the  fmid,  and  $660  of  the  amomtt 
was  subscribed  then  and  there.  To  avoid  any 
delay  Treasurer  Beeves  was  directed  to  send  his 
check  for  $1000  to  the  mayor  at  once,  wbioh  ha 
did.  The  individual  members  retained  the 
entire  amount  to  the  Exchange  and  sixty-^two 
dollars  more,  which  sum  was  also  forwarded  to 
his  Honor.  The  $1062  thus  contributed  helped 
to  pay  for  the  goods  forwarded  to  Libau,  Russia, 
on  the  steamer  Indiana,  Captain  Sargent,  hence 
February  22.  In  the  issue  of  February  23, 
18'J2,  The  Philadelphia  Record  said: 

The  Indiana,  laden  down  with  3300  tons  of 
flour  and  provisions,  is  breasting  the  great  waves 
of  the  Atlantic.  Forty-two  himdred  miles  away 
across  the  waters  lies  the  little  seaport  of  Idbau, 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.    Wind  and  vave^ 
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million  hearts  can  prevail  over  gale  and  tide. 
At  the  Washington  avenue  wharves  yesterday 
afternoon  occurred  a  scene  seldom  beheld  in  a 
century,  a  spectacle  of  inspiring  and  touching 
humanity,  a  whole  rivei>front  of  wharves 
crowded  and  surging  with  an  immense  populace 
gathered  to  cheer  the  vessel,  consecrated  to  an 
errand  [of  relief  and  compassion  to  far-distant 
and  far-different  fellowmen,  as  she  swung  out 
of  port,  and  with  cheers  and  blowing  of 
whistles,  joyful  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and 
firing  of  salutes,  and  even  with  silent  hearts 
and  tears  to  wish  her  a  fervent,  grand  Godspeed. 
As  early  as  9.30  o'clock  yesterday  morning 
the  Indiana  had  come  up  the  Delaware  from 
Girard  Point  and  made  fast  at  her  pier  at  the 
Washington  avenue  wharves,  where,  after  load- 
ing one  carload  of  flour,  the  hatches  were 
caulked.  Already  a  large  throng  had  gathered 
there  to  give  her  welcome,  and  cheers  went  up 
as  she  threw  out  her  hawsers.  Thousands,  how- 
ever, were  waiting  impatiently  for  noon,  and 
long  before  the  appointed  hour  of  two  the  great 
public  was  pushing  its  way  along  every  adjacent 
thoroughfare  to  the  scene  of  the  Indiana's  sail- 
ing. White-haired  men  and  women,  as  well  as 
youth  and  beauty  could  be  seen  intently  jour- 
neying towards   the   many   southern   wliarves 
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!  nver.  The  rear  platforms  of  s 
E<«treet  cars  were  so  freighted  do\vn  wft 
crashed  humanity  that  some  of  them  aeeme 
tw  be  bowling  along  slowly  upon  their  hio 
wheels.  "When  the  Indiana  pulled  out  into  tl 
stn^&m  the  southern  wharves  were  black  wit 
people,  housetops  hail  been  pre-empted,  tug 
w*re  tuoting  and  pirouetting  in  the  river,  an 
even  many  sight-^eers  had  climbed  to  convei 
ieat  seats  ;ind  stations  in  the  tall  masts  of  tb 
vaniDcis  lying  in  port. 

Captain  Sargent's  cheery,  bluff  countenanc 
V»'*w^  delightedly  upon  aU  who  enjoyed  t)i 
p-^nti&aliion  of  stepping  foot  aboard  the  staunc 
SK'anifr  befon?  her  fai-ewell.  ■•  Good-by. 
exolainied  one  after  another,  shaking  the  con 
niander "s  irreat  bst-.  "  and  God  bless  you. 
Cerlainly  for  an  agent,  through  whom  Prov 
donee  is  to  manifest  it^self.  a  keener-eyed,  stu 
dier  ortieer  than  Captain  Sargeut  could  nc 
hiUV  KtMi  found. 

The  Indiana  lay  alongside  l>oth  Pier  53  an 
Pior  ''4.  hfr  Ik>w  touching  at  the  latter,  ht 
stom  at  tho  former.  She  was  gayly  decorate 
with  tiauntinii  jiennous  of  all  nations,  fiutterin 
trv>m  stem  to  siern  along  and  above  her  mast 
The  Siars  and  Striivs  tiapped  to  the  breeze  froi 
'.ho  stem.  whiW  fanii  the  mizzenmast  over  al 
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the  loved  flag  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
unfolded  itself  to  the  sky.  The  Russian  flag 
and  the  Red  Cross  burgee  were  both  there,  too. 
The  First  Regiment  Band  had  taken  up  its 
location  on  Pier  54,  and  with  the  German 
Societies'  male  chorus  of  120  voices,  under  C.  C. 
Hartman,  entertained  the  general  public  with 
music  and  song.  Superintendent  Robert  J.  Linden 
and  Captain  Charles  B.  Edgar,  with  150  police 
oflBicers,  preserved  perfect  order  among  the  gather^ 
ing  upon  this  and  the  neighboring  pier.  Here, 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  police-tug  Stokley 
alongside  the  Indiana,  bringing  Mayor  Edwin 
S.  Stuart  and  party  aboard,  word  was  passed 
through  the  assemblage  that  the  farewell  ad- 
dresses would  be  made  in  the  company's  ware- 
house, the  crowd  preventing  the  exercises  being 
held  upon  the  deck  of  the  Indiana.  An 
improvised  platform  had  been  constructed  upon 
a  pile  of  boxes  and  barrels,  and  around  these 
fully  400  persons  stood  and  listened  to  the  brief 
five-minute  addresses.  It  was  a  little  after  two 
o'clock  when  the  chorus  of  twelve  voices, 
under  the  leadership  of  William  Fischer,  had 
finished  the  first  song,  and  Chairman  Francis 
B.  Reeves  introduced  Rev.  Ozi  TV.  Whitaker, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania. 


"  The  (xicasion  of  our  a 
declared,  "  is  unique.  Ships  ai 
for  foreign  ports  every  day. 
sails,  not  for  gain,  pleasure  or  > 
charity,  to  bear  relief  to  a  pec 
different  language,  of  a  diffej 
'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  . 
a  natural  instinct  of  the  hum 
praised  the  Athenians  above  a 
because  they  hated  the  Persians 
is  something  in  man's  nature  tha 
selfishness  of  race  or  country, 
wrote  '  I  am  a  man  ;  nothing 
man  but  that,  affects  me,'  his 
theatre  to  bursting.  He  had  t 
mit  of  ancient  wisdom  and  tl 
we  are  achieving  thi.^  fellowhoo* 
wise  and  just  men,  are  to  set 
arbitration  ;  yet  more  than  | 
voices  are  deeds,  religious  d( 
louder  than  words.  In  sending 
to  a  far-off  and  suffering  peo 
measure  the  amount  of  influen 
to  extend  the  principle  of  unlve 
and  to  bind  the  hearts  of  men. 
Indiana  and  bring  her  safe  to  p 

'■The   Indiana,"   stated  Bei 
Wayland,  "saiU  out  on  a  coiu 
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parallel.  Our  relief,  generous  as  it  is,  is  but  a 
mite  compared  to  the  distress  to  which  it  shall 
minister.  As  the  Indiana  pulls  out  amid  cheers 
and  good  wishes,  sails  over  the  sea,  under  the 
guns  of  Elsinore  and  through  the  Baltic,  every- 
where she  will  carry  the  broad  spirit  of  human- 
ity overlooking  race,  creed  and  nation.  May 
the  cargo  be  distributed  justly  in  this  same 
spirit.  If  anyone  seek  to  withhold  from  the 
widow  and  orphan,  I  pray  God  to  wither  his 
arm  in  the  socket.  All  men  are  trustees  each 
for  the  other.  Our  broad  fields  and  bountiful 
harvests  are  riot  for  ourselves  alone.  May  He 
who  holds  the  winds  in  His  hand  save  the  ship 
from  all  peril,  keep  every  rope  strong  as  steel, 
and  may  the  crew,  returning  from  a  successful 
mission,  ever  after  recall  with  pride  that  they 
sailed  on  the  Indiana's  great,  good  voyage  in 
the  year  of  the  famine  !  " 

The  chorus  sang  the  Russian  National  Hymn, 
a  majestic  composition,  which,  in  view  of  the 
occasion,  impressed  the  audience  deeply.  Arch- 
bishop Patrick  J.  Ryan,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  spoke  feelingly  in  his  address  which 
followed. 

"  This  has  been  termed  a  unique  occasion," 
he  said.  "It  is  a  touching  and  beautiful  one. 
Over  the  charity-freighted  ship  will  float  that 
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^hrv  power  which  brings 

reiing.  the  Red  Cross,  made 

::ir  sreat  Deliverer.     We, 

:      r  ■-:^  .T-T-r>.   :•::-:■?  tozether  on  this  plat- 

:_..  :::  :L:?  >  :lr  rlj.::?nu  of  humanity.    We 

7  r  :  rf:irr.  ill  ::  v.^.  :v-*lav.  as  fellow-men. 

f-V.  r.     f    i:    is.    :"„Tr*r    :^    5:ill   much   that    is 

'7.  -.:  1    :.".>-/-:-> ,.:r'ji::ii^  ill  iiTmianitv.     We 

---:....    >  A:„T:i.v.:>.    ::  :iir  birthdav  of  the 

:>-  -  A-...rri:  ::.     ^•^-■r.  rj.  r»r  >ui:able  oblation 

"i    —-:      ::-r  :.    :..r  r.:  s:  hiirh  God  to-dav 

V.    :      7  '..-,' f    :Lf?^    cl.iy.lren   of  a  common 

y  .:.  ::        •.-    i  ":  i-.>?  :-r  <:::r-  and  favored  crew, 

.i  -_..     .:j     >  yrv::.v.5  :i<  gold  to  the  heart- 

:    •..'     -:  .7' iv,:      I    "r-.7   n:    love  for  Russia 

■      "  •  .   ./.i  ;  ■::   ::  :.".::-v-i  :ne  to  hear  this 

..   —        ■    -    -.    ■".'::.:..  :.7  :"..e  rii-st  time  smiji 

;>      M:-:.  :-":.^  m:.::^^  u<  all.     Prav 

>.   :"..-■   :"...-*■  M.Av  riilr-  better  the 

'■'■      •     ■--.    :V>^:.;:ls   boh. -Id   the  ship 

-  -..  _.         :.:      r..:..  :ir.d  see  its  highest 

..      _    '     '   '"  /.  A-k  :  "Whose  irenerusitv 

-  ^     :  ■..  -       .:  :*:.r  ^v .;.::::•>.'     And  thev  will 

.*   ■       V.  V..V  AV-i  :-.e  >pirit  have  been 

.  — i     '.  .:.;.  Oi:v  of  Bi\»:herlv  Love." 

■  V\   .  :.  ....  -  :.l  ou:  ironclads,"  declared  Rev. 

I'v  '  ...v'.-  W:-:,!.  -we  nnd  for  them  fearful 

i\.:::its,   such   as  •Conoueror'"  and  ^Irresistible.* 
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But  this  good  merchant-ship  without  a  gun  is 
the  true  conqueror.  Not  all  the  combined 
powers  of  Europe  can  delay  her  a  minute  upon 
her  voyage  of  mercy  to  pour  a  broadside  of  love 
into  Russia." 

Miss  Suelke,  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  choir, 
sang  the  beautiful  melody  of  Francis  S.  Key,  the 
*^Star  Spangled  Banner,"  in  a  clear,  sympathetic 
soprano,  which  awakened  to  its  utmost  the 
patriotism  and  enthusiasm  of  all,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  hymn  a  storm  of  applause  repaid 
the  sweet  singer.  Everybody  had  been  im- 
pelled to  join  in  the  concluding  chorus. 

"  Divine  charity,  king  of  all  laws,"  said 
Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  "  brings  us  together.  The 
American  engineer  who  planned  the  railway 
system  of  Russia  was  excused  by  the  Czar  for 
the  unpardonable  crime  of  sitting  in  that 
sovereign's  presence,  because  '  he  was  a  king.' 
Surely,  now,  the  Czar  will  exclaim  :  '  Kings  of 
charity  are  those  ballot-casting  Americans.'  A 
line  from  Detroit  to  Savannah,  including  fifteen 
States  and  27,000,000  of  people,  is  the  famine- 
stricken  region  of  Russia.  Our  land  is  the 
granary  of  the  world.  Let  us  say  to  Russia, 
*Take  this.  Others  will  follow.'  The  Great 
Eastern  crossed  the  ocean,  letting  down  to  its 
peaceful  bed  the  first  Atlantic  cable.     This  ship 
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will  Hi»in  out  an  invisible  filamei 
Curd  which  shall  by  and  by  bini 
togetliRr  in  fraternity  and  peace 
good  ship  Indiana  I  " 

■■  America."  ^^aid  Dr.  Marci 
teaching  an  object  lesson.  She 
seed-grains  of  liberty,  inscribed: 
all  one  Father  ?  Ha.s  not  one  G 
1  ha\'(;  a  special  message  to  intni 
ship :  •  Tell  our  persecuted  bn 
woi'ld  is  not  all  cloud  and  dark 
bright  spot  on  this  globe,  when 
son  of  humanity  is  taught,  whe 
message  of  the  fatlierhood  oi 
bit)tlierho()d  of  man  has  becom< 
and  inspirited  with  soul." 

"(mi  fi.rth.  gallant  Indiana, 
and  Stritiew,  carry  the  broad  of 
iln'cr  to  all  sulTcrers  I     (Jod  be  ■ 

KvLMT  Viiicp  was  lifled  lieartil 
uf  ■•  Ariiori(ia."  and  thus  the  i 
liiii  till'  tiiial  <Ii.idsp(;i.'il  yet  rema 
K\i'ryl)iuly  erowiled  to  the  wha 
tin,!  eye  i^uiild  ruached  up  and 
till-  piers  were  Mack  with  the  ; 
111!"  hriil^'e  of  the  steamer  stood  i 
'i'lie  eie\i  were  stationed  about 
pi'iuions  and  liags  overhead  sto 
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in  the  stiff  breeze.  The  white  smoke  was 
curling  lazily  from  the  steamer  s  pipes.  Many 
hurried  aboard  her  for  the  last  time.  About 
3.30  the  whistle  was  blown.  Spectators  hurried 
ashore.  Orders  were  shouted  fore  and  aft.  The 
gangway  was  hauled  upon  the  wharf.  The  sail- 
ors began  loosening  the  hawsers. 

Suddenly  a  dozen  tugs  steamed  out  into  the 
river.  The  hawsers  were  cast  off  and  the  great 
vessel  began  slowly  to  move  out  from  her  moor- 
ings. "She  is  off/'  shouted  one  particularly 
bold  onlooker.  "  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  "  Cheer 
after  cheer  arose.  The  deep-throated  multitude 
took  up  the  cry.  Handkerchiefs  waved,  hats 
flourished  in  the  air.  Pier  after  pier  the  crowds 
took  up  the  shout.  The  tugs  whistled  and  blew 
deafening  blasts.  Steamers  and  factories  gave 
shrill  salutes.  Great  clouds  of  smoke  arose 
from  the  Indiana's  smokestack.  Guns  boomed 
from  many  quarters.  A  scene  of  remarkable 
din  and  enthusiasm  began.  The  hundred  thou- 
sand spectators  all  along  the  river  front 
passed  the  cheers  and  the  excitement  from 
wharf  to  wharf.  The  piers  thronged  with  peo- 
ple, the  river  noisy  with  tugs,  the  waving  hand- 
kerchiefs, the  storm  of  cheers,  the  flags  and  pen- 
nons fluttering  in  the  wind,  the  waters  tossing 
under  the  western  sunlight  all  conspired  to 
give  the  Indiana  an  ever-memorable  Godspeed. 


A   -W'  «  A 
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17 -z     f  r  boiirs 

:  :  r-i-Tcr.  wa.s  not  sj 

1:.  iIa'^a  swiiiii:  out  ' 

I"  .•-!.;: :.'!^r  spjt   aloi 

•  ■•    :v  n:*:  ordinarih 

:  ::..r:al.  with  eha 

:. :   : .tr*  benumbed. 
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•    :  •  "...   su'i::  was  a  rema 

.^     .::  i>  f.'.ilei  :•:»  chill  the 

•  vt:^.     The  intense  i 

.:./  .    '.  s  :'.:':'.e  dee  J  of  chari 

:.:•:  ■    "Lrill  everv  breast. 

:.  _*-.-. ..It    ir.erelv    saw   an 
-;•.  xr-:  v-.:'::  the  na*rs  of  the  n 
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The  fact  that  her  great  hull  sank  deeply  in  the 
water,  laden  with  life-saving  provisions  for  a 
sujffering  race  of  fellow-men,  aroused  a  senti- 
ment of  charity  in  the  breast  of  the  multitude. 
This,  coupled  with  a  local  pride  in  realizmg  that 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  was  stretching  forth 
a  helping  hand  where  help  is  so  sorely  needed, 
was  after  all  the  incentive  to  an  exhibition  of 
enthusiasm  which  has  probably  never  been 
equaled  in  Philadelphia. 

It  was  just  3.37  when,  the  exercises  having 
been  concluded  and  the  decks  of  the  Indiana 
cleared,  the  last  line  was  cast  ojff.  Attached  to 
the  stem  of  the  steamer  were  the  tugs  New 
Castle  and  Mary  Louise.  As  their  tow  lines 
became  taut  the  prow  of  the  Indiana  swung 
round.  When  the  big  ship  had  reached  mid- 
stream the  tow  lines  were  cast  off,  and,  with  the 
police-tugs  King  and  Stokley  on  either  side 
and  the  harbor  master  s  launch  leading  the  van, 
the  relief  ship  was  at  last  on  her  way. 

The  trip  down  the  river  was  fuU  of  incident. 
As  the  big  vessel  sped  along  the  crowds  on  the 
shore  cheered  lustily.  Every  wharf  and  pier 
was  black,  housetops  were  crowded,  and  even 
the  rigging  of  sailing  vessels  lying  in  the  docks 
was  thronged  with  venturesome  men  and  boys. 
All  the  tugs  were  gayly  decorated,  and  many 


*;n'«-riwi';)i  Point  aiA  arf. 
A I  I  lit'  Silver  |ja,kf:  )/oa 
lii>ii>|i-il  ami  :l  xfiliit^  was  Hi 
^iiiiii  All  iitiswi^irig  sail 
liiiliiiiin'M  lii;^  wliistic,  iini 
t\iihM'  i-aini-  a  nImuH.  froii 
111... .Us  (!l..invsti'r'.s  sin 
-'1'  I I'l'- 
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On  board  the  Stokley  were  Mayor  Edwin  S. 
Stuart,  Director  and  Mrs.  Abraham  M.  Beitler, 
General  Daniel  H.  and  Mrs.  Hastings,  Major 
William  H.  Hasting,  George  W.  Banks,  Anthony 
J.  Drexel,  Jr.,  John  R.  Drexel,  Robert  R.  Corson, 
William  M.  Smith,  John  MundeU,  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Cooke,  Charles  N.  Mann,  Mrs.  Brotherton,  of 
Chicago,  and  Lewis  M.  Beitler.  The  tug  King 
was  occupied  exclusively  by  newspaper  men. 

On  February  23, 1892,  it  was  agreed  that  any 
contractor  who  failed  to  pay  his  subcontractors 
would  be  debarred  from  bidding  on  school-work 
by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  understanding  was  with  Mr.  Paul 
Kavanagh,  representing  the  Board  of  Education. 

A  splendid  display  of  architectiural  drawings 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  March  21  and  was 
continued  until  March  31,  when  a  delegation  of 
business  men  and  journalists  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
visited  Philadelphia  as  guests  of  the  Reading 
Railroad  system.  The  party,  including  about 
250  representative  citizens  of  New  York  State 
and  Philadelphia,  visited  the  Master  Builders' 
Exchange  on  that  day  and  were  given  a  royal 
reception  by  the  men  who  build  up  the  city  of 
homes.  Murrell  Dobbins,  President,  and  David 
A.  Woelpper,  Chairman,  of  the  Entertainment 
Committee,  received  them  in  the  big   meeting 
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Uydaj.     Fa 
»abn7«  ptwipcl  to  extend  the! 
mmia^  oE  ttis  Exchange  to  i 
as*  ha^  tii  Ttsttors  to  oor  cigr- 

B  'jfajects  of  this  corporation,  as  i 
bvttx.  ai«  the  eocouragemcBl  sad  fmlei 
tf  tfae  baildiiig  interests  m  tfae  ^^  ■■ 
nr  Ji  Philadelphia,  to  incaikaue  jaat  m 
{■inciples,  establish  and  *— ""^^^  nu 
;it-r  in  commercial  usages,  acquirt,  prer^rv 
mat  iiseeminate  valuable  business  inforciiitioi 
V  I'-i  ind  idju~t,  as  far  as  practicable.  :hir  Ovi 
n-.-iPMts  and  misunderstandings  ivbioh  are  ,if 
"v  instf  berweon  individuals  engaged  in  :nid 
«:]va  yiev  have  no  acknowledged  rules  :o  guid 
:iwm.  t:u  the  end  that  membership  in  this  coi 
suru^ioa  may  be  an  assurance  to  the  public  c 
■^•:i-  honorable  reputatiou  and  probity. 

While  our  Escliange  is  only  five  years  ol 
•mv  feel  wsll  satisfied  with  the  success  it  ha 
gained,  and  we  are  proud  of  this  our  horn* 
V«  feve  a  membership  of  about  300  individual 
firms,    representing     over     600     maste 
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mechanics  engaged  exclusively  in  the  erection 
of  buildings  and  manufacture  of  building 
materials. 

We  have  also  a  mechanical  trade  school  con- 
nected wdth  this  Exchange,  where  we  are 
teaching  boys  and  young  men  the  various  trades 
connected  with  the  building  interests.  Our 
Exhibition  Department  on  the  first  floor  will, 
n9  doubt,  speak  for  itself  to  those  of  you 
who  have  taken  the  time  to  examine  it,  and  I 
hope  all  the  gentlemen  present  who  have  not 
done  so  wUl  devote  some  time  to  it  before  leav- 
ing the  city. 

At  the  meeting  of  our  National  Association 
of  BuUders,  held  in  Cleveland  a  few  months  ago, 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  quite  a  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Builders'  Exchange  from 
your  city,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  they 
are  building  for  themselves  an  Exchange  of 
their  own  that  will  not  only  be  an  ornament  to 
your  city  but  a  credit  to  the  Exchange. 

An  elaborate  luncheon  was  served  in  the  new 
banquet  room  of  the  Exchange  on  the  fourth 
floor,  and  then  Chairman  Woelpper  made  a 
happy  speech  followed  by  John  N.  Schatcherd, 
President  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Exchange ; 
0.  P.  Letchworth,  of  Buffalo ;  John  S.  Stevens, 
ex-President  of  the  Master  Builders'  Exchange ; 


Joel  Cook.  President  of  the  Board  of  Port 
W&rdens.  who  was  given  an  ovation .  and  who 
aid  among  other  things  :  "  We  want  the  vote 
of  every  member  of  Congress  from  Western 
Sew  Tork  in  support  of  the  biQ  giving  to  the 
citr  of  I^iiladelphia  a  new  mint." 

"  Ton  shall  have  it."  eame  as  from  one  voice 
from  the  Buffaloaians. 

The  advantages  which  the  Boilders'  Exchange 

offer  to  the   citizens  of    Philadelphia  and  the 

trades  aasoented  with  building  were  fully  shown 

and  explained  bj  the   members,  among  whom 

w«re  Jacob  R.  Garber.  Walter  T.  Bradley,  James 

Jofattston,  £.  F.  Morse,  Wnijam  W.  Stevens, 

Wi'.'bni    Harkness.    Jr..    Richard    H.    Watson. 

A'  ■-":.■>    •;.    Buvin^r.    William    B.    Carlile. 

r  ■       '-T.y.    <'i..-,r".r^    Gillmjrbam.    Charles    H. 

:.       ^~.  ^....uo".    H:in.  X.^eph  E.  Brown.  Wil- 

.      -   ;■  -:.:v:is.  .l.ioob  Myers.  Francis  F  Black. 

\.  An.:.^  ;..  'it-  rji?  Watson.  J.  Stein  Thorn. 

:    >'...:::.-.  William  U.  Albertsou.  Charles 

>■■    ■     1,    F:.:.k'.:n    M.  Harris.  John   Kister- 

s,  .  ".  -    r.    Banorof:.    Allen    B.  Barber. 

i"     :',.:.-:..  Wi'.li.iin   B.   Irvine.  John   S. 

■  -.'.       ..:  ::.t-  Iv.-.iMt-rs'  Exchange  over. 

-  ■    -■    ■;■.-,  '■.::  :  .■  i^n;oy  themselves.     Tlic 

■  .■*".-      .'..    ;'.".■.■   rx-.epiion   of  the  ne*vs- 
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paper  representatives,  visited  the  offices  of  the 
Reading  Railroad,  and  there  were  received  bj'^ 
President  Archibald  A.  McLeod  and  his  staff. 

The  apprenticeship  system  and  the  Master 
Builders'  Mechanical  Trade  Schools  were  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  on  April  26,  1892,  when 
it  was  decided  that  the  Exchange  would  support 
the  schools.  The  work  accomplished  by  the 
pupils  was  reviewed  by  George  Watson,  and  his 
plea  for  the  schools  was  ably  seconded  by  Frank- 
lin M.  Harris,  William  S.  P.  Shields,  James  C. 
Taylor,  Maurice  Joy,  Francis  F.  Black,  Edward 
M.  Willard,  J.  Turley  Allen,  Colonel  William 
Harrison,  James  Whitesides,  Stacy  Reeves,  Wil- 
liam B.  Irvine  and  President  Dobbins.  Messrs. 
Shields  and  Harris  made  most  eloquent  addresses 
on  behalf  of  the  boys,  and  the  action  of  the  meet- 
ing was  due  largely  to  their  efforts. 

Several  valuable  and  historical  drawings  of 
Philadelphia  were  offered  to  the  Exchange  by 
Architect  Frederick  G.  Thorn,  and,  being  ac- 
cepted by  the  Historical  Committee,  they  were 
given  place  on  the  walls  of  the  Exchange  Room. 

On  September  27,  1892,  President  Dobbins 
appointed  David  A.  Woelpper,  John  S.  Stevens, 
George  Watson,  Franklin  M.  Harris  and  Stacy 
Reeves  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  •to  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
which  the  Exchange  might  be  interested. 


On  NoTember  22,  1S92,  the  Committee  on 
Trade  Schools  reported  that  the  following  con- 
txibauons  had  been  received  for  the  snpport  of 
the  institmiooi :  Bricklajers'  Company,  $100 ; 
Carpenten*  Compaov,  $200.  and  Carpenters' 
and  Baildera'  Association.  $100.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  dasB  in  Tinsmithlng  should  be  added  to 
the  KbooU  to  replace  the  Plastering  class,  which 
had  been  ahandcmed. 

The  following  Code  of  Practice  for  subesti- 
m*'mg  and  subcontracting  was  adopted  at  this 


Bn2  1.    A  principal  contractor  having  been 
awarded  a  oontraet  invohring  subcontracts,  his 

estimate  having  been  based  upon  siibesti  mates, 
>i:  '\\\d  award  ihe  said  subcontracts  to  the  low- 

-.--    -. '.x-i'.o.i  I'iJiiers  wh-'se   bids  were    received 

■    :.:::.   :  r;  r  :o  iii>  iiaviug  made  out  liis  own 

"..   ,:.  i  >:;,>-.:'.Li  i>..>tiiy  i!ie  subbiilders  tliat  their 

-.  --:::.  •.t--  ;.,-ve  been  aecej'teii  or  rejected  as  soon 

,i~  :;.v  t^^v.v.Mc:    iia.- bfeii  awarded  to  hiui :  and 

..  w.:h'.'".::  unnece-isjiiv  delav,  execute  with 

:. -,    '.  'a:?:    r'.'lioiti'',!   biddoi-s  such  contracts  as 

:....-.  " -.  ".-.iv.'.allv  s;itistactory  ;  promptness  upon 

:.,-.  ■..■.:■■  .  :  :!!e  [■riiiclpal  contractor  in  notifying 

:  ..    -  .' 'iiit-rs  i.'I   ilie  acceptance  of  their  bids 

-',.-,  I  \tc;;iinc  ot  these  contracts  being  essen- 

: .     :.  :":.-L-  ;>i\j-er  conipliaiiceof  this  rule.   Shouhl 
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a  principal  contractor  receive  a  subbid  unso- 
licited he  should  not  be  considered  under  obli- 
gation to  use  the  said  bid,  even  if  it  be  the 
lowest ;  but  he  must  not  reveal  the  bid,  nor  use 
it  in  any  way  to  influence  any  other  party. 

Rule  2.  Any  subbid  knowingly  opened  by 
a  principal  contractor  should  be,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  article,  considered  as  having  been 
solicited.  A  subbid  should  always  be  treated 
by  the  principal  contractor  as  a  confidential 
communication,  and  should  not  be  disclosed 
imtil  after  the  award  of  the  contract  to  the 
principal  contractor;  but  principal  contractors 
knowingly  receiving  the  bids  of  subbidders 
must  treat  them  as  solicited  bids. 

Rule  3.  Subcontractors  must  enclose  their 
bids  in  envelopes  with  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses   printed    upon    them,   and   the   words 

"Estimate  for "  written  on  outside 

of  envelope,  and  should  address  and  deliver 
such  envelopes  to  the  principal  contractors  at 
their  places  of  business. 

V  Rule  4.  When  bids  are  submitted  to  the 
architect  or  to  the  owner  for  portions  of  build- 
ing work  which  have  been  reserved,  they  should 
be  considered  as  direct  estimates  only. 

Rule  5.  Contractors  should  decline  to  give 
architects  or  owners  estimates  in  the  aggregate, 


'Vtttt  the  «ud  architects  or  owners  are  soliciting 
•Btimates  id  detail,  nor  should  estimates  be  fur- 
nished in  detail  when  estimates  are  solicited  in 
the  aggregate- 

RcLi:  6.  Payments  should  be  made  by  the 
principal  contractor  to  the  subcontractors  on 
•ccotuil  aa  the  work  progresses,  final  payment 
to  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the  sub- 
coatncturV  vcork  is  completed  and  wxepted 
by  the  pdacipal  contractor,  or  reason.^  given 
tir  the  rejectiuu  of  the  same,  and  should  uoi  be 
deUjed  until  the  entire  building  is  completed. 

Rruc  T-  Any  one  detected  in  trading  on 
mmj  ol  the  sobbida.  whether  they  be  solicited 
or  unsi'Iioited.  or  however  knmvledge  of  them 
r.-'^  hsve  tvme  into  his  possession,  should  be 
"  ,,  .:  :.  :.  rfe::urt  'A  raoiuber^bip,  ceii.-ure.  ui' 
-  -■.-.:.>..■.■..  ..j  :hv  Exchaiitre  may  direc-t. 

":;;  :  i  "  A  yTiiioi(»cil  ooutniotor  having  ob- 
:,..v.;-.i  ■■■ ,  r"s  -.".'.vi:  b:>.i>  received  fvum  subeon- 
■\  .  :,r>  V..i-  r-.-.vive'.i  f'.viii  those  ^ubeontnictors 
•.  ,",.,.',';  ,,  :>:.u-r.i:;o:ir  for  which  proi)er  i-emu- 
:.  .,:■,  :■.  >'::  '.:  N-  giver.:  the  proper  reniunerd- 
:  ,  ',.; .-._  :;■.;  ,ivv  ^rviiiii:  :o  siiid  subeontmctors 
.  ,  :....:  :v->-\:-\t  ?-.:;v^'n:r.iots  las  pn.)vided  in 
K  .  ,  .  ..:.-■.  ;.•■.  :.iir..i^  to  the  subcontractors 
:.,...■■■.  ,:  :',■,  p:;::oipaI  coutractor  t<j  make 
>...      .;".i:"".^  -!,..■■.■."..!  iv  estimated  i»t  tbe  liqui- 
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dated  damages  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  their  respective  bids ;  the  payment  of  these 
damages  by  the  principal  contractor  not  neces- 
sarily to  relieve  him  from  being  disciplined  by 
the  Exchange  for  dishonorable  conduct. 

Rule  9.  Any  member  having  work  to  let 
should,  as  far  as  consistent  with  business  prin- 
ciples, deal  only  with  members  of  his  own  or 
an  afl&liated  Exchange  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation, and  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  forward 
their  interest. 

Rule  10.  Any  member  of  this  Exchange 
who  shall  be  guilty  of  unfair,  dishonest  or  un- 
businesslike conduct  in  the  transaction  of  any 
business,  either  in  competition  for  work  or  ma- 
terial, or  refusal  to  comply  with  a  contract,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  thereof,  or  by  declining  to 
enter  into  a  contract  after  the  same  has  been 
awarded  to  him,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Exchange,  and  if 
after  a  fair  trial  he  shall  be  so  adjudged,  he 
shall  be  liable  to  suspension  or  expulsion. 

Rule  11.  To  bring  this  Code  of  Practice  to 
the  attention  of  those  interested,  and  to  prevent 
it  from  being  forgotten  or  its  rules  overlooked, 
a  copy  shall  be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the 
Exchange ;  other  copies  shall  also  be  printed  in 
large  type  and  posted  upon   the  walls  of  the 
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APPENDIX. 


INTERESTING  STATISTICS 

BBLATINO  TO  THB 

BUILDING  AND  REALTY  INTERESTS 

OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


In  twenty-two  years  Philadelphians  have  spent  over  $300,000,000 

for  new  buildings  and  alterations  to  old  ones.  The  following  com- 
prehensive table  shows  how  the  growth  has  been  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  decade,  and  it  is  the  first  publication  of  the  only 

available  statistics,  some  of  which  are  necessarily  incomplete  : 

New  Estimated  Alter-  Estimated 

BuildiDgH.  Cost.  atioDs.  Cost. 

1871 6,206   $15,972,000    1,054    $421,471 

1872 5,:{01    11,662,207     605    243,877 

1873 5,221    11,486,275    1,333    536,784 

1874 5,040    12,088,379    1,437     479,876 

1875 5,23:i    14,512,781    1,515    607,722 

1876 4,115    10,154,628    1,265    506,800 

1877 4,818    9,879,948    1,460    584,727 

1878 2,907    6,595,422    1,371    566,228 

1879 1,991     4,387,694    1,597     658,517 

1880 1,929    4,722,866    1,392    582,421 

1881 2,761     6,878,916    1,489    511,183 

1H82 2,930    7,103,210    1,427     64H,H73 

1883 4,390    10,004,719    1,566     721,512 

1884 4,938    11,217,614    1,524     513,827 

1885 6,326    13,929,274    1,638     964,728 

1886 7,561    16,821,516    1,639    827,445 

1887 7,695    17,112,129    1,309    528,100 

1888 8,387    18,442,561    1,471     574,638 

1889 10,122    22,769,848    1,646     924,916 

1890 10,287    23,490,419    1,811   1,224,317 

1891 6,738    24,115,870    2,297   3,445,500 

1892 7,985    24,268,636  2,416   2,558,223 

Totals 122,881  $297,616,912  33,262  $18,631,685 

471 
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in.-T  xs»i  ibtt  «Zi!epckiBAl  atHztx  of  the  many 
±nKr.nx  -:pHi  rz^  •nafn  ihorocgfailuee  of  Phila- 


I—--    ».. 


i:  • 


•Ikizcia  .--dn  r  zr»sk:   :r-»L:  -p  c  "Xjc  •iesgnez^  and  the  bizililei^ 

J'-.ilfcieiyC-i  irii-is  1*  ,kr:  rarcii  ▼-Ith  the  worId'«  beec  and  do 

<:'"  "ur  111  r-  rTT^triHi*  *:  -»iS'i»:r«.   •>'i?oarse,  the  greatest  of  their 

T  r-i  >  -ht=  CiT-  iLilL  4:1  rii:±«.»r  zn-ji^H al^pj  in  America.     The  Post 

•  '^.i>.   TiK    :  iiLhiTl:  ii-a   Lci*:ri,  rVxm   Mutual   and   City  Trust 

■-■-  ■.■::zj-.   lil  ■   -i-^  Ttu  h   v^hitr  oc   tht   zb>rth  side  of  Chtftiint 

ir:-:^''.  -•r'-^-rr::  yiz-h  i^.i  Tr:---:-.  •treet^,  will,  tacfa  of  them.  it>m- 

lur-:  -^  ."1.  ill-  --r...*-.r  --t^« rires  ir.  -h-r  -.r^Tintry.     Tb^;  Art  Clnh  w 

■:-r    ■  *r.«:  :-=v  r--.«:cn.  -.cil-ii^^  in  tc«  rL.::ci  Siatrs  o tnc-edMl  to 

"  •:   IT  _:.'ci '~ri-.7   i«:rt*:' T.      ;"".•  T^ir^s  '.-f  It  'niVc  h».iin   printed   in 

--:t:*-    -"-ir-   ir-.rj."-<r:irsl   •■•■irTLil  o:  :h-:  wt.trM.      The    Masonic 

T--.-;'rr.  Brosfci  "^Trr-  Sr.i-:.-r_  P:«;i»l:ni:  Terminal  Station  and  the 

'":.:■  :i  l^:<uri'-  ':-i  -   ■..-   '>:T:r.  r.-Tnl  .i-*  m«»iel.- of  arohitei'tnre.  as 

I— .iH"  ■■:'  'hr  :..  -r'-  ■-.j-«.'rj*r  rr^McnL-^s  in  tJi^.  toshionahle 

o"'  "^"V.:- :;  h.**  w.-rk-ni  :••  :hc  i.i>mm«:tn  snod  of  Pbiladtrl* 

.■:  r'hi' i*:-l*r.:A:>- 

T";.-:  TO-jT's*'  ac'l  -::«.i.r?<»  •.•!  ^tiiitiini:  in  Fhiladeliihia  merits  more 

iT-j.:.   p-ssir.j  ::•■■•:■  r.     P:.»-r- ar-r  I'.v.i  -^parate  and  liis^tinct  olassei^ 

■  :  '■  :.'  :-7-  iri  *■  i-  -ii'v — thv  '-r-  rativc  nr  house  huildi-rs  and  the 
r.. -.-*.:  '   .:*>?-•■:  ^••.\:r\.  ■n-i.Tvi-.'-'r*.     The  latter  ertft  Ttasiiiess 

■  . ". ,  :-.  1  :'.:..  :—.;•:.•.>  v'.nio-?:  t-x- I'lsiveiv  and  alwavs  bv  t>»u- 
•-..  •  '"  :  '.-t:..::  ''iLl-i  huii'ir.i:-  innl  liundrwls  «»f  dwelling 
:.-....  -  :•.:.  I  -^Z'.  •!.•.■  :.i  ■i:r».i  *  :o  iiiiiviilini-*  nn  thiir  own  actviunt — 
:■.  !..•".  -".  7-'  i.l.iT  '.».'  rhiliidt'.piiia.  I'ii.'th  have  wcll-npixiintetl  Ex- 
1 ;.  .-,:■-.  .1.  >  "'"-■' ii  ••^i^.-'i  "'i^t  iiitliiL-mx-  in  all  matters  affecting  their 
j.r.-.i'»:  ::.*•:'.*:-'•:  :hn  v.el!":irc  ul*  the  gL-nL-nil  public.  Nearly  all 
Ti:»:  I'iii  1»  •.:'.'ii;;»'*  erttNil  h<:!rfa> units  arr  built  by  subomtractors 
Tr.i'l' :  t!.i  -  ;].t.r«i'i"ii  «»f  a  '^ciu-ral  contractor  and  the  ari'hitect  who 
.  i .- :  _  I .  •  ■  I  T  h  c  e«  i  i  I  i  o-.  \vh : «  h  is  a  q<  it  her  system  pecu  ILir  to  Philadel- 
\,h\:i.  Til'  -iilM-iiiiii:u:i»ni  furnish  all  the  material  they  u^  and 
lo»»k  til  The  uinrr:il  MHiirartor  f«»r  their  piiy. 

Tli«'  ifii-aTcst  iinln-iirv  Vxnmecteil  with  the  building  trade  is 
tlie  iiiaMufacture  of  bricks.  Nearly  350.000,000  bricks,  worth 
?■  L  'J.')* ».  ( H  N  I.  are  man  VI  fact urecl  in  this  city  each  year.  The  fleventy 
brick  yards  in  the  city  employ  over  3300  people,  and  njpicMut  ft 
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capital  of  H<^)<^*  Philadelphia  pressed  bricks  are  the  best 
bricks  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  Philadelphia  brick- 
makers  are  conceded  to  be  the  best  in  the  country.  Bricks  have 
been  in  constant  and  general  use  in  this  dty  since  its  primitive 
days.  In  1705  brickmakers  received  Ss.  6d.  per  day,  and  bricks 
were  sold  for  22b.  per  thousand.  To-day  brickmakers  are  paid 
$4.05  per  day,  and  Philadelphia  bricks  find  ready  sale  at  $21  per 
thousand. 

The  number  of  bricks  used  each  year  is  enormous,  and,  remark- 
able as  it  may  seem,  Philadelphia  uses  less  than  half  as  many  as 
New  York,  althou^  twice  as  many  buildings  are  erected  here  each 
year  as  in  that  dty.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  used 
in  each  of  the  twelve  prindpal  dties  of  the  United  States : 

Philadelphia 422,000,000 

New  York 1,115,000,000 

Chicago 453,000,000 

St.  Louis 211,000,000 

Boston 170,000,000 

Washington 130,000,000 

Cincinnati 116,000,000 

aeveland 86,000,000 

Pittsburg 82,000,090 

Omaha 81,000,000 

New  Orleans 37,000,000 

Indianapolis 36,000,000 

Brickmaking  has  been  one  of  the  prindpal  industries  of  Phila- 
delphia for  over  a  century.  It  was  in  this  dty,  in  1840,  that 
Nathaniel  Adams  attempted  to  operate  the  first  brick  machine  ever 
built,  and  it  was  his  machine  that  was  smashed  to  kindling  wood 
by  a  mob  of  Philadelphia  brickmakers  and  their  friends.  The 
day  beds  in  this  dty  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the 
country,  and  they  extend  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the 
county.  Murrell  Dobbins,  of  this  city,  is  the  largest  individual 
brick  manufacturer  in  the  country.  He  owns  three  large  yards, 
with  an  annual  output  of  30,000,000  bricks.  The  Peerless  Brick 
Company  has  a  capadty  of  22,000,000,  most  of  which  are  the  most 
costly  grades  of  ornamental  bricks,  than  which  none  finer  or  more 


^««B?.     C^rtw  1~  Cm  *  Sm  mht  opaato  Ik  auie  qaanies 

JL  Acs  .Ubt,  Water  T.n^kgr.B<dd*aL.  and  tLMclnneinwii 
^lAeMMMl  As  li^pat  qaamM  lad  bwa  tbe  lafgest  prapartimi 
^  A«KneBMmili(^^.  Onal  fvantitiesof  lime  an  shipped 
fci^ttiaa^  toao^hKiBg  towa^  bat  Uiis  li«Mid^of  Uu;  tmde 
te^HAiA.  aa  tka  kalk  tf  Ika  law  sold  bcnatonla  U  ioiponeil  rn>in 
*.■  lataaaka. 

TCm  a^  «bA  b«  Aa  tbmaods  in  this  ^tv,  bat  none  ai«  maile 
koa-  Vha  nateE  fvtpaaeB  tlmg  haT«  faeoome  almoat  a  Dec<e9stty 
Ar  A>  talhHflEBle  taaov.  Ihr  are  nsed  for  dooiing.  wunxrat- 
xax.  ibI  fi*i)aanlT  ibi  mliii^  FV>r  roofing  tbev  compete  in  the 
t-^v-  sAikrt  whh  the  Diuaeioas  metal  derins  ho'K'  in  u^e^  The 
T._.-  lis-  --r^  ;■:  — v:^  7>..T;iii  matcru-iU  ha.*  lieconic  .niile  an  iiuln>- 
tr;.,  wh:,i    :_,-   > -;  ;■:■  n-sch   (^riVri.ii"n,      Felt    anil   olhtr  vtiiii(iO- 


:    1:11 


.;]..~iTr  -.-.nv.:.'  -i  rhiLwKlphia  l-^  tsiimaiwl  at  ovtT 
■■Oi"i  The  iKil-cflals  ;issesois  hiivi?  tvllimed  the  mtiil 
•-:  ;-"i.i;  TTji.LWi'.-l'J.  Thi*repivN;DtS5«»rcetwii-thinl^"t' 
■.:.i*.  r.Lirlivl  laluc,  a*  is  hd  proved  by  the  faot  that  uot  a  sin- 
1:  :-i>  Kin  ixrwniril  liT  a  d*iade  ronveving  a  foot  of  Philaiiel- 
n-il;y  a;  its  3Snr»»^  valne.  Instead,  the  records  iiill  •ilmn 
.-;-  ■■:  ■.iistanees  where  lots  have  been  sold  for  quite  or  alniiw 

•1:t:  Astrosxii  >  aluation. 
u  :V  ::!■«  aiv'ur.ite  siati-'tifs  available,  there  ivere  2Cli'.O.V3 
.;--  ■.:,   i'hil«irli.hia,  IVeetulier  31,  1590,  for  the  afx-oniiuoiUi- 
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tion  of  her  1,050,000  people;  121,000  of  whom  are  hind  owners. 
New  York  has  half  as  many  building,  1,600,000  people  and  only 
13,673  holders  of  realty.  The  full  significance  of  these  figures  can 
only  be  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Boston  together  have  but  65,000  more  buildings  than  Phihulelphia 
alone.  From  data  furnished  Postmaster  Field  by  the  authorities  of 
the  several  cities  named,  Philadelphia  has  12,326  more  buildings 
than  New  York  and  Chicago  together;  115,672  more  than  New 
York,  107,000  more  than  Chicago  and  182,401  more  than  Boston. 
In  this  connection  a  tabulated  statement  furnished  by  the  Census 
Bureau  may  be  of  interest: 


Ward  1 
Ward  2 
Ward  3 
Ward  4 
Ward  5 
Waid  6 
Ward  7 
Ward  8 
Ward  9 
Ward  10 
Ward  11 
Wanl  12 
Wanl  13 
Ward  14 
Ward  15 
Wanl  16 
Ward  17 
Ward  18 
WaidlJ) 
Ward  20 
Ward  21 
Ward  22 
Ward  23 


Number  of 

Dwelling 

Houset. 

Number  of 
Familiei. 

10,455 

11,023 

5,205 

6,386 

3,221 

3,977 

3,120 

3,865 

2,271 

3,244 

1,280 

1,761 

4,750 

5,722 

2,646 

2,849 

1,519 

1,671 

3,:J98 

3,642 

1,931 

2,662 

2,:«2 

2,826 

3,o:jh 

3,5:« 

3,699 

3,966 

8,654 

9,482 

3,052 

3,679 

3,360 

4,013 

5,650 

6,185 

10,174 

11,248 

8,016 

9,174 

5,027 

5,303 

8,398 

9,645 

6,969 

7,140 
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Kasiberof 

Z>wtUiiiff 

HOQM. 

Xunberof 
FamiliM. 

7.?«3 

8,t5?l 

6.^51 

T/>T»> 

ii,6e« 

IZJO'? 

5.>22 

5.47'* 

9j»1ii 

9.4.V5 

KS^ 

10.4f»^2 

0.517 

5,H93 

J^.ii-H) 

♦i.-Vil 

.^Sft-i 

»>,1.VJ 

ti.;«7 

H.t'^i^ 

4.1yl 

4.341 

T"tal 187.05-2      '2a5.76«i 

iTi  !*•!  -hr  ifcrses^i  val-Jc  o:  all  Phihuielphia  wa*  So35.Si'»5.7-H: 
:  .--r  ;.-.•.!>  Liter  i:  rcivhv^i  ^o*7.74i«.r2-,  anil  the  retarD^  recently 
i-..».^c '''V  :ii'.-  .i.-s^c-is*>ri  f'.r  l^'.rj  j.Lkc  it  at  >"73*i,3*jii.?5lr2,  beinga 
'.*•.:.  :r..  :-.:»-.■  •.:'  >l'<»'iV*.\i4^  aTjrlng  eleven  yetirs.  or  ?l-2i>.lo3.014 
-'■-  -  1  "'•'.  Ti-i*  ''^  litr^  drni  rc.nlv  sale  for  thvir  holdings  ig  sliown 
'■■'  ■'.-  :.  ::.  '"-r  ■■:  '.""rr. i.y.ir..  ts  vrVt^roi  iiwh  yeiir.  In  l^-^li  pmper- 
• : '  -  ■:■  '■.'.  -  •  ':  •..•:■.-■:« '.  'iv  '■:>-",  '2-2.'>.  *27« ».  -^S.  TJie  I  nin.>lei^  t-ileiteil 
•'.  r!  _•  >!'  ■  .;•:.  '■A::'r'\  ••»  >-0.-7'*.l'".->.e-2:  ami  everythinir  imiii-au^ 
•:  ■•  •:  '  •■■:.■".  '.i'.-^  :<iT  1  v'l  wii:  rcaob  5Sr;..Vm.i)«Ni.  pnivin^  rumln- 
-.  :■  -■  ,•  o.:.T;.":.-ii,.c  :•:  the  ro;iI-t:-tate  niiirket  ut*  Philadelphia 
>:.  .  i:.-  ■•.-:.. I k..-n  ::-..iii  year  Tm  vt-ar  and  Is  KMlay  stronger  tlum 

A  -!'._"-  ::.-*;i!i.e  "f  the  w..uderful  growth  ot"  the  city  and  the 
i:.r.\' :)—  p:  ■:;>  :.  aliztr-l  by  xhv  owners  of  her  nsalty  i.**  well  sho\m 
l.y  •.::■•  Tv  .  :iTy-i.i::!;th  wanl  al'Mie.  In  ISSj  all  the  proiwrty  in  that 
\\;i!'i  vv.i-  :i-.-c'ns<:i1  at  >27..'»r4.^>»»<K  At  that  time  the  Twenty-eighth 
v,.ir'l  i:i.  lii.I.^l  al!  the  land  now  int'orporatecl  in  the  Thirty-second 
wm:«1.  Ill  1-1»1.  when  the  wartl  h:id  lieen  diWded,  the  portion  re- 
inainin^  \v:i- :L-^«i».!s>c«l  at  -^27,371,7'?o,  and  the  Thirty-seoond  wanl 
wa-  va 1 11 1-1  at  >-2'i.(M9.475.  an  increase  over  the  assesBment  of  1885 
o f  ^22,  WG. '"li H ).  Every  ward  in  the  city  shows  marked  improveiiient 
in  the  same  direction.  The  last  report  of  the  Boaid  of  BeTtakm  of 
Taxes  apportions  the  dtj  as  follows: 
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Total  Real  Es- 

Ward.  tate  Taxable. 

1 $21,079,290 

2 11,307,995 

3 6,814,560 

4 7,785,035 

5 28,672,641 

6 38,479,966 

7 21,212,715 

8 53,148,300 

9 49,176,219 

10 22,757,188 

11 9,114,415 

12 8,457,300 

13 12,592,500 

14 14,168,700 

15 35,719,250 

16 8,113,800 

17 7,306,000 

18 11,396,600 

19 24,641,520 

20 28,759,500 

21 10,229,600 

22 32,743,896 

23 17,047,375 

24 28,077,975 

25 15,116,085 

26 23,878,535 

27 26,953,945 

28 27,371,785 

29 34,787,775 

30 12,428,650 

31 12,186,200 

32 22,659,475 

33 16,134,162 

34 10,321,525 

Total $710,640,467 
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Id  his  last  message  to  City  Councils  Mayor  Edwin  H.  Fitler 
dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  the  building  industry  and  the 
Teal-estate  business  of  Philadelphia.  He  developed  the  &ct  that 
the  builders  of  this  city  were  annually  improving  640  acres  of  land, 
or  one  s<iuare  mile  of  territory',  providing  accommodations  for 
55f(XH)  persons.  He  added  importance  to  his  facts  by  stating  that 
the  new  buildings  erected  in  this  city  each  year  would  of  themselves 
make  a  dty  equal  in  size  to  Camden,  N.  J.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  or  Charleston,  S.  C.  He 
also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  city  owns  real  estate  to 
the  value  of  $«5,325,479,  and  lias  1600  miles  of  street**  and  aven- 
ues within  her  boundaries,  which  is  far  in  excess  of  any  city  in  the 
world. 

Few  people  outside  of  the  city  and  the  immediate  vicinity  appre- 
ciate the  great  variety  of  houses  in  this  city  and  their  general  util- 
ity. This  is  partially  due  to  the  world-wide  reputation  Phila- 
delphia has  acquired  for  two-story  brick-and-white-marble-step 
dwellings  From  this  has  grown  the  impression  that  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  houses  hereabouts  have  naught  to  recommend 
them  but  w^hite-marble  stops.  This  is  ridiculous.  The  dwellings 
described  are  numerous,  and  well  they  may  be,  as  they  include 
evt^ry  conceivable  device  for  the  health  and  (convenience  of  the 
occupants.  That  there  are  other  kinds,  and  many  of  them,  is  well 
shown  by  one  builder,  who  oflfers  twenty-eight  different  styles,  all 
of  which  were  erected  in  the  same  neighborhood  at  about  the  same 
time.  The  great  merit  of  the  Phihidelphia  home  is  in  its  utility. 
The  modest'  two-story  house  on  a  quiet  street  uptown,  renting 
for  $12  per  month,  includes  every  necessary  convenience  to  be 
found  in  the  West  Walnut  street  mansion  renting  for  $5000  a 
year.  Best  of  all,  there  is  a  separate  house  for  cver>'  family  in  the 
city,  a  feature  distinctively  Philadelphian  ;  moreover,  each  Of  these 
houses  has  proper  sanitary  connections,  giis  and  water,  a  bathtub,  a 
cemented  cellar,  a  sulBcient  yard  and  the  dozen  and  one  nooks, 
closets  and  cupboards  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  housewife. 

The  rejwrt  of  the  Census  Bureau  for  1880,  in  spc>aking  of  Phila- 
delphia, says  :  **The  total  length  of  the  cit>'  is  twenty-three  miles, 
with  an  average  width  of  five  and  one-half  miles  In^tween  the 
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